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LIFE IN THE 


FORESTS OP THE FAR EAST; 


OR 

TRAVELS IN NORTHERN BORNEO. 


CHAPTER I. 

EXPEDITIONS TO EXPLORE THE INTERIOR TO THE 
SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST OF THE CAPITAL. 

All those who have sailed along the north-west 
coast of Borneo between Baram Point and our colony 
of Labuan have had their attention attracted to a 
peaked mountain which rises far above the surrounding 
ranges and dwarfs them into insignificance. For 
eight years I had looked upon this towering height 
and longed to ascend it or to have the .Opportunity 

* I would particularly call the readers’ attention to the map 
which faces this page, by consulting which they will he enabled to 
understand the accounts of the journeys I made to explore the country 
south of the capital. The map is the result of observations made 
during many months, and but faintly gives an idea of the labour 
which was reqnired to obtain the requisite materials. 
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2 EXPEDITIONS TO EXPLORE THE INTERIOR. 

of exploring the country beyond. In September, 
1856, I took up my residence in Brunei, the capital 
of the Sultan’s dominions, and in the following 
December commenced my explorations by a short 
journey up the great Limbang river which falls 
into the inner bay lying southward of our colony of 
Labuan. My curiosity was strongly aroused by the 
stories I heard the natives tell of the wonders of its 
far interior. They spoke of the river Limbang 
forcing jts way for miles under huge masses of rock, 
which formed a natural tunnel, called by the Malays 
“ batu berkejang,” or stone-roofed; of a cataract 
formed by the whole river falling over a ledge of 
rocks for a depth of nine fathoms; of the smooth 
water beyond this which stretched for a seven days’ 
journey, flowing gently through a vast table-land ; of 
the tame goats without masters which thronged this 
region — but I could find no one who had seen any 
of these wonders — in fact, few Malays had passed 
the river Damit, a tributary of the Limbang, distant 
about three days’ journey from Brunei. 

In the following September I went with a small 
party up the Madalam, the right-hand branch of the 
Limbang, to endeavour to reach the lofty mountain 
of Molu, and found that on^ of the stories told by the 
natives had some foundation. We followed the Madalam 
till we reached the Trunan on the eighth day, up 
^which we pushed, thinking it led to the base of the 
highest peak of Molu. We soon came upon limestone 
rock, and after a few miles were suddenly stopped 
by the river’s disappearing. We found a rocky 
eminence before us, its sharp angles concealed by 
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ferns and climbing plants falling in festoons around, 
and a luxuriant vegetation of trees, whose bark was 
coated with mosses, orchids, and other epiphytal 
plants. There was an arched cavern into which we 
pushed our boats ; at first we failed to find the inlet 
through which the stream entered, but at last, looking 
down into the clear water, we saw two huge holes 
below — the passages from whence the river came. 
We wont round to the southern side of the rock, and 
thei'e we found the river coming purling aloi^g to this 
lofty wood-crowned mass of limestone, and then enter- 
ing a spacious hall it was lost, descending, as it were, 
to the passages before mentioned. There were various 
chambers with water floors, to the surface of which 
. fine fish occasionally arose. This place is called Batu 
Rikan. 

We stayed here a night, during which it rained 
heavily, making the stream that yesterday but washed 
our ancles, swell so that it was impossible to cross it. 
We therefore, quitting our boats, kept along the 
right bank, till we reached the spot at the base of 
Molu where the whole river issues from the face of 
the precipice ; it was a fine sight, this body of water 
running impetuously from its natural tunnel : on either 
side lofty trees arose, and above the cliff the green 
verdure spread in masses. 

Our Bisayan guide, the chief of the village of 
Bhmbing, told us that during fine weather, we could 
penetrate a long distance under the mountain, though 
few had ever ventured to do so on account of the 
very sudden way in which the water rises. Finding 
we could net cross the stream, we skirted the rocks, 

1—2 
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■which the Bisayas assured us it was impossible to 
climb ; hut I determined on making the attempt, 
not crediting the truth of (ftie of their objections that 
we should find no water on the mountain even after 
the heavy rain which fell the previous night. 

I led the way up the rock by a most difficult ascent, 
and after climbing these perpendicular precipices by 
means of the roots of trees, at length reached easier 
ground, hut found the whole mountain a mass of 
honey-combed limestone rock, with trees scattered 
over the uneven sur&ce, whose roots penetrated to 
an immense depth below. I endeavoured, by descend- 
ing into the deep fissures, to discover some water, 
and in doing so, traced a root above two hundred 
feet ; it then entered a narrow crevice, too small to 
admit me ; the root was still larger than my arm. 

As there is no real soil on the mountain, this fine 
vegetation must derive its support from the air, the 
moisture in the thick moss, and the rotting leaves 
which sometimes lay in tangled damp masses, almost 
decayed into a black mould. We climbed about a 
thousand feet, but found no streams or pools, and 
were therefore compelled to descend. On our return 
to the capital, we had the misfortune to lose one of 
our boats on a snag, and kad a three days’ walk in 
the jungle through difficult sandstone mountains, 
and then we constructed a raft and floated down the 
rjver, till we met our guide, whom I had sent for 
relieving boats. 

In February, 1858, Mr. Low and I again attempted 
the ascent of Molu, taking the same chief as our 
guide, though neither he nor any one else knew more 
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of the mountain than they had gathered during my 
former journey. 

On the sixth day we reached the entrance of the 
Madalam without diflBiculty, and brought up for the 
night on a bank of gravel and pebbles, where there 
were some traces of coal among the hard gray sand- 
stone nodules, and broken quartz. All the country 
we had hitherto seen is a continuation of the Labuan 
coal measures, and the dip is about 45°, and to the 
east of north. * 

In the evening, heavy rain coming on, the river 
began to rise rapidly, and rush by us with a strong 
current. The men had pitched their tents on the 
pebbly bank, while we stayed in the boats ; we had 
had a heavy day’s work, and our followers were so 
fatigued that they fell asleep immediately. The rain 
continued pouring down. About two hours after sun- 
set I heard a shout, and found the water was over- 
flowing the tents, and rushing down the opposite side 
of the river like a mill sluice, carrying along with it 
huge trunks of trees. With extreme difficulty We 
awoke the men, and it was a work of greater diffi- 
culty to keep them from getting into the boats before 
they were properly secured. I jumped out, and soon 
discovered the reason; the water coming .from the 
lofty heights of Molu was icy cold ; my teeth chattered 
so that I could scarcely give an order, and the river 
rose so fast, that very soon it i^as impossible to remain 
on the bank. 

We none of us slept that night, our boats swayed 
to and fro in the angry waters, which now rushed 
impetuously over the point, and knowing that we had 
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but a small rope holding us, we feared every moment 
to see it part and find our boats dashed over a neigh- 
bouring fall. In the morning we observed by rough 
measurement that the water had risen twenty-four 
feet. As the river continued too rapid to be con- 
tended against, we employed next day in manufac- 
turing strong rattan towing-ropes. It took us five 
days more to reach our caraping-ground at the foot of 
the mountain, a journey which in ordinary times might 
have been done in two. 

We passed during our advance up the Madalam 
many curious and beautiful plants ; among others, a 
very elegant little palm, with finely-divided pinnated 
leaves, and a stem about a foot high ; it grew in tufts 
on the banks, within the influence of the water’s rise. 
Mr. Low found also a beautiful climber with white 
flowers in bunches, on the axils of the leaves, with a 
very fragrant scent ; and also a curious rhododendron, 
with terminal single pale yellow flowers, an inch and 
a half across on pendent branching stems, epiphytal 
id moss on many of the trees overhanging the water ; 
but what I admired most was a rhododendron with 
large bunches of straw-coloured blossoms. It grew 
on the trees, and the flower, as it gracefully bent over 
us, looked both showy and fceautiful. Here were dis- 
covered three new species of the areca palm, and the 
seeds of two were obtained : one of the arecas had a 
Curious mottled foliage, another had a dark green 
stem, with white sheaths to the leaves, which were 
most delicately fashioned, the leaflets being linear, and 
not more than an eighth of an inch broad. I may 
further notice that at the mouth of the Limbang 
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river grows in the marshes a beautiful fan-palm, 
which at a distance might, from its size, be mistaken 
for a fine cocoa-nut tree. 

We reached the Batu Rikan in safety, and passed 
round it, through a small rivulet, improved into a sort 
of canal by the Kayan head-hunters, above which we 
brought up at an old Kayan encampment on the left. 
We had here a good view of the range, which is a 
mass of limestone, and the ascent to the summit is at 
an angle of 70 ° ; impossible to climb over ^ny other 
kind of rock than limestone, the water-worn surfaces 
of which usually present so many prominent points as 
to render these precipices practicable. The mountain 
appears to be covered with vegetation to the precipi- 
tous summit, and even on the almost bare rocks 
shrubs could bo seen clinging to the crevices. 

Hound the base of the mountain are detached 
masses of limestone, much water-worn, with caverns 
and natural tunnels, the ground around covered by the 
tracks of pigs and deer. At the base of the mountain 
the soil is a yellow loam, with many water-worn sand- 
stone pebbles on its surface. 

We left our encampment and struck through the 
jungle to a spot which a previous examination made 
me consider the easiest *way to pass the precipices. 
The rocks looked like broken masses fallen from 
above, presenting sharp points and edges dangerous 
to our unshod men. It was climbing, not walking, 
our hands being as much used as our feet. We, 
ascended about 800 feet, when we found ourselves on 
a sharp edge with a valley beyond, and then descended 
about forty feet by means of roots, and after a painful 
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advance made preparations to pass the night there, as 
our men were lagging. We could, however, nowhere 
find a smooth place broad enough to set up our tents ; 
so threw poles across the rocks and heaped boughs 
and leaves on them, and on sticks above spread our 
oiled cotton tents. 

We advanced next day over rather easier ground, 
and found more vegetable mould between the rocks ; 
the trees were large, and among them I had seen on 
the previous day troops of reddish monkeys, equal in 
size to the small kind of orang-utan. We could dis- 
cover no watfer except such as could be obtained from 
squeezing the moss, or from the pitchers of two new 
kinds of nepenthes. It was on the third day that 
Mr. Low came upon them, after passing a deep gorge, 
and up a steep and fatiguing ascent over craggy cliffs, 
everything being covered with long wet moss. There 
were two kinds ; the specimens, unfortunately were 
lost by the men : — the first was shaped something like 
a claret jug, with a quadrilateral stem, and was of a 
p^le green, except on the inside, which was purplish 
— the pitchers themselves were about ten inches long, 
and did not show the lower part in perfection except 
when full-grown. The next kind was growing half 
buried beneath the moss, and creeping closely along 
the stems of trees ; its pitchers had a very peculiar 
mouth, with an edge like a frill. The stem rough 
\jtith brown hairs, the leaves broad and short, close 
_ above one another, giving off always to the right and 
left; and not on all sides of the stem as in the other 
species; its stem was at most three feet long; the pitchers 
are about nine inches in length, not including the lid. 
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We led the way over the most dangerous places, 
where a false step would have broken our necks or 
limbs, or have cut us to piehes on the sharp rocks ; as 
we advanced, precipices and broad deep fissures be- 
came more frequent, one of the latter we crossed on a 
tree four inches in diameter, which the guide felled for 
the purpose. It bent beneath us, and was so uncer- 
tain a footing, that I was thankful when we had passed 
it, as the deep chasm below was filled with jagged 
rocks. The Malay description is true — “ sharp axes 
below, and pointed needles above, such is the moun- 
tain of Molu.” • 

It is curious that although we were only 3,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, this region resembled what 
is found on Kina Balu at from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, 
where shrubs with beautiful flowers abound. 

Mr. Low discovered two very interesting little 
rhododendrons here. They were epiphytal, of a 
character difiercnt from any he had seen elsewhere ; 
they had short brown lanceolate leaves, almost an 
incli long, in whorls of four or five, on branching 
brownish stems. Their flowers were terminal and 
solitary, and about an inch and a half long ; one was 
whitish, the other a pinkish purple, and both remark- 
ably pretty. 

I was leading the way, when I saw a precipice 
before me which appeared to be impassable ; it ran 
across the spur we were ascending, and extended to th© 
ravines on either side. At last I noticed a narrow 
fissure, and by supporting myself on the sharp points 
of rocks, and steadying myself by a small root, I 
reached to within six feet of the top. To get up the 
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rest of the way was not very difficult, but to get down 
again appeared unpleasant, and beyond rose a 
succession of precipices. ‘As the side of the moun- 
tain was at an angle of 70°, it was easy to see a 
long way ahead. As I stood balancing myself, it 
struck me as an impossibility to take loaded men up 
such places, so I hailed Mr. Low, who was already 
commencing the ascent, to stop till I came down to 
consult. Two of my most active men, Musa and 
another^ volunteered to go ahead and explore, and we 
waited for them at the foot of the crags, and took 
observations.' 

It is almost impossible to conceive the difficulty of 
climbing this mountain. While we were waiting here, 
a comparatively smooth spot, we could find no place 
broad enough for the stand of the barometer, but 
were obliged to construct a framework of sticks. No 
ledge was more than six inches broad, and Mr. Low 
made me nervous by walking out on some not an inch 
wide in search of flowers or shells. In fact, at one 
place my shoe was cut through, and three of our men 
had already been sent back with severe wounds, whilst 
several of those who remained with us were much 
injured. 

Musa g,t last joined us Mth the intelligence that 
about one hundred yards beyond there was a precipice, 
which he and his companion had found it impossible 
to pass ; so, very unwillingly, we turned our faces 
. homeward. 

Descending was more dangerous than ascending, 
and Mr. Low got two severe falls, as his eyes were 
not always on the next spot to place his foot, but 
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wandering about in search of plants. I escaped 
better, as my thoughts were engrossed by the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the' path. It is curious that 
when these sharp rocks are struck they give out a 
clear ringing, almost metallic, sound; there is no 
appearance of stratification : the rocks are of a fine- 
grained limestone, and some, when broken, present 
a pinkish, others a whitish or grayish blue colour. 

Wo noticed during our ascent a cave about forty 
feet high, and the roots of the trees growing on the 
rock above came down perpendicularly and passed 
through into the fissures in the stones thSt formed the 
floor. Their upper parts were encrusted with car- 
bonate of lime in the form of stalactites. Water was 
continually dripping from the roof, and in one place 
had collected in a little basin, the only time we saw 
any pure water on the mountain. 

The following day we reached our tents and enjoyed 
a good dinner, after four days on biscuits and plain 
boiled rice. In the evening there came on a thunder- 
storm, and the rain fell in a manner I have nev^r 
before known even in Borneo ; it appeared to be 
coming down in tubsfull instead of drops. 

We attempted next day to go and examine the 
Batu Bikan, but the rukh of waters prevented our 
approach ; in fact, the rush of the river, as it dashed 
into the caves and whirled its spray into the air, made 
it difficult to avoid being swept into the boUing 
cauldron. 

Our return was easy, the river having risen enoftgh 
to cover all the rapids, so that their presence was only 
marked by the increased velocity of the water; but 
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when we joined the Limbang it became more sluggish, 
and after the river Damit its speed had lessened from 
five knots to one knot per hour. 

These preliminary expeditions accomplished, having 
heard that I could procure Murut guides, I determined 
to explore the main stream of the Limbang, which 
evidently penetrated a long distance into the interior. 
The ostensible object of the expedition was to reach 
those Muruts who formerly lived upon the Adang, 
one of • the tributaries of the Limbang, but had 
now been driven away beyond the mountains by re- 
peated attacks of the Kayans. This was very vague 
information, but it was the best I could procure. 

The Bornean Government, on hearing of my inten- 
tion to start, was filled with uneasiness, and earnestly 
requested me to forego my intention. The Sultan 
and the Pafigeran Tumanggong were especially anxious, 
as they feared some accident would happen ; they 
talked of the head-hunting Kayans, the wandering 
Pakatans with their poisoned arrows, the interior 
filled with strange aborigines who had never seen 
a white man or even a Malay, the dangers of the 
river that imperilled our boats, and the wanderings 
in the jungle that threatened starvation. The last 
two were especially dwelt upbn, as they reminded me 
of my former misadventure in returning from Molu. 
They little thought that their descriptions of the 
interior (from hearsay) only added to my desire to be 
away exploring. I knew that all the threatened 
dangers really existed, but I determined to take every 
precaution, and trust the rest to that fortune which 
had ever befriended me in my former journeys. 
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It being uncertain how long I might he away, it 
was necessary to take a large supply of food and 
ammunition. We prepared* two boats, and both were 
heavily laden ; the first was a garei, or long canoe, 
with raised sides and regular timbers, forty-five feet 
by five, flat-bottomed, not drawing above eighteen 
inches, with all her crew and stores on board. She 
was commanded by a man I have often had occasion 
to mention, Musa, a native of the Philippines, not 
above five feet one inch in height, but sturdily and 
strongly built. The crew consisted of ten men, half 
of whom were tried followers. An accompanying 
tender, containing six men, was only suited for 
smooth water, being totally unfitted for the rapids we 
should find in the interior, but it was our intention 
to change it when we reached the Murut villages. 

In this boat was Japcr, the most remarkable man of 
the whole party. I met him at the village of Blimbing 
during my first attempt to ascend Molu, and he was 
full of stories. I learned that he belonged originally 
to the wandering Pakatans, but had been converted 
to Islamism. He appeared to have been quite a 
traveller, having visited Penang, Malaka, Batavia, 
and Sarawak. He was familiar with the English 
conquest of Java, and talked fluently of Lord Minto. 
I had been so accustomed to look upon the great 
French war as a thing of the past, that I could 
scarcely bring myself to believe that this man had 
seen Lord Minto at Malaka or Penang in 1811 ; but 
considering he was at least sixty-three when I first 
saw him in 1857, there was really nothing surprising 
in it. 
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He also abounded with accounts of Molu ; having 
been at its base several times, though he had never 
attempted to ascend it. ■ But he told us stories of 
the dwarfs who inhabited the caves, of big eggs which 
ten men could not hft ; hut what particularly fixed the 
attention of his native audience was the account of a 
sight witnessed by a Tutong man. He said that one 
day he was seeking edible nests in holes round the base 
of the mountain, when, being tired, he fell asleep in a 
cleft imthe side of a large cavern. He was awakened by 
lights flashing in his eyes, and peering from his hiding- 
place, saw a long procession of supernatural beings pass 
slowly by, each carrying a torch, and there was one to 
whom they all paid respect. He was too frightened 
to remember the particulars, but he thinks they were 
dressed in flowing robes. 

Some of my men were in hopes these fearful stories 
would have deterred me from my design to explore the 
mountain, but on my offering a reward to any one 
who would take me to the cave where these wonderful 
sights were seen, they perceived that ghosts did not 
daunt white men. 

I took with me on this expedition my Chinese boy 
Ahtan, to cook and wait upon me ; he had behaved so 
well during our Kina Balu explorations that I liked 
him to follow me. 

As we might meet enemies we prepared a good stock 
/)f arms and ammunition : two double-barrels, one rifle, 
and one smooth bore — ^for general service in Borneo 
th‘e latter is the best weapon of all — a single-barrelled 
rifle, an Adams’s revolving carbine, and a revolving 
pistol, four long carbines, and a dozen flint muskets ; 
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the last we found much too heavy for carrying through 
the forests, and too cumbersome for boats. 

Not knowing what kind cf people we might meet, I 
embarked merchandise of many kinds — hatchets, cloths 
(yellow, black, red, and white), looking-glasses, agate 
and common beads ; in fact, four times as much as 
proved to be necessary. My instruments, tents, and 
baggage were weighty, and occupied much room, so 
that when the crew entered the boat, with five-and- 
twcnty days' provisions on board, its gunwales were 
not many inches above the water. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MY LIMBANG JOURNAL. 

August 25th, 1858. — We started from the consulate 
at Brunei, and as we pulled through the town in the 
early mom, crowds came to their doors to have a look 
at what they no doubt considered a doomed party. 

Our route, after leaving the houses, was up the 
Bmnci river, till we reached a trusan, or passage,* 
connecting it with the Limbaiig. We soon left the 
pretty scenery near the capital, and exchanged for it 
low banks, with mangrove swamps, occasionally varied 
by undulating dry land. After a two hours’ pull, we 
passed the graves of some rajahs on the left-hand 
bank, near which, it is reported, a great many bones 
are found scattered about, and the natives say it was 
the site of a battle-field ; gold ornaments are also 
occasionally discovered, but little embedded in the 
soil; it is very probable that a village once stood 
here. 

These discoveries of ancient ornaments are events 
of not untrequent occurrence. Some seven years ago 
a ‘man was prawn-fishing with a casting-net, about 

Inisan, means a passage connecting one stream with another, 
or a short cut joining two reaches of the same stream. 
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two miles below the consulate, when he found some 
gold buttons entangled among the prawns ; he instantly 
marked the place, and diving, found several articles ; 
the news spread like wildfire, and hundreds flocked to 
the spot; the mud was dug over in the neighbour- 
hood to the depth of several feet, and the river raked 
with great care ; it is reported that a large amount 
rewarded their search. I afterwards examined the 
locality ; it proved to be the site of the ancient city of 
Brunei, of which Pigafetta speaks ; it is now . called 
Kota Batu, or the stone fort, on account of the foun- 
dations of some buildings that have been uncovered 
there. I must confess to great disappointment when 
I visited them ; these ancient remains consisted of 
nothing but loose stones thrown into a long ditch 
about eighteen feet wide. 

Great quantities of gold ornaments have also 
been discovered at the Santubong entrance of the 
Sarawak river ; this was likewise the site of an old 
town. I tried on my last visit to find some to examine 
the workmanship, but most had been melted up, and, 
the specimens purchased by Sir James Brooke were 
lost during the Chinese insurrection. 

, Half an hour afterwards we reached the passage 
leading to the Limbang ; it took us two hours and a 
half to get through ; the banks are low, at first man- 
grove, then slight openings showing small rice-fields, 
then sago with lofty fruit-trees in the background. 
Nothing better exemplifies the character of this people 
and government than the trusan we were passing 
.through ; in a straight line the distance cannot be 
three miles, yet no effort has been made even to 
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clear it of the obstruction of fallen trees, overhanging 
branches, and sharp turnings ; occasionally it is not 
above six feet wide ; hundreds pass through it every 
day, and though they have often to wait hours till the 
tide has risen sufficiently to float them over the obstruc- 
tions, they will not combine to clear it : fifty men in a 
week could render it passable for large boats at half- 
tide, but there is no government for useful purposes, 
and no combination among the people. 

We were very glad to escape from this labyrinth, 
and enter into an open space, a sort of long narrow 
lake connected with the main river by diminutive pas- 
sages, enclosing the island of Pandam, a dense mSfes 
of sago-trees. Here there is some sign of life, many 
houses are scattered on the banks whose inhabitants 
are busy preparing the pith of the palm for transmis- 
sion to the capital. We saw them to-day going through 
eveiy stage, some felling the tree, others clearing it of 
all its leaves and branches, and dragging it to the 
water’s edge ; rafts of prepared palms were floating 
down alone, but with certain marks to distinguish the 
owners. We landed at one spot and inquired the 
reason of this unusual bustle ; the price had risen at 
Brunei, and every one was anxious to take advantage 
of the market. 

We liad around us about a dozen men working ; 
the trees, some of them fifty feet in length by two and 
a half in diameter, were first cut in sections of about 
a fathom, then spht in two ; the pith was scooped out, 
or rather chopped out with a scoop, as it was very 
hard and required great exertion ; the women and 
children carried it to the river’s banks to a prepared 
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framework, and threw the rough sago on a platform 
of split bamboos : here a man stood who, after wetting 
the stuff with pails’ full of* water, trod out the flour 
into a receptacle below — a very wasteful process. 
This coarse sago is put into leaf cases and sold to 
the Chinese, who turn it into the flour and pearl of 
commerce. 

Leaving the island of Pandam we joined the main 
stream, here about a hundred yards wide ; the banks, 
as we advanced, presented the same features, low, 
with occasional hills, cultivation very rough and care- 
less ; the sago and rice the most valuable ; the gardens 
were but poorly looked after, the chief attention being 
given to the banana. Occasionally there are very 
extensive groves of fruit-trees, but even these are 
choked with brushwood. Tame buffaloes are very 
numerous on the lower part of this river ; we also saw 
a few cows, but, until lately, little attention was given 
to breeding them ; now, however, that a steady demand 
has arisen in the British colony of Labuan, many of 
the natives have been induced to form herds. 

After passing Pandam no more Malay houses are to 
be seen; the inhabitants being the aborigines, the 
Bisayas, Muruts, and a few Kadayans, whose villages 
occupy nearly every reach. A glance at the map will 
show what a winding course tins river takes ; the soil 
being alluvial offers no impediment to its changing its 
direction, and there are many signs of its having 
altered its bed. 

We pulled on to the village of Kruei (Argus 
pheasant) , the residence of the chief Upit, a son of 
one of the Adang people, who had promised to accom- 

2—2 
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pany us. I had with me a finnan from the Sultan, in 
order to render my procuring guides a work of less 
difliculty, but, though nof refusing, the chief was un- 
willing to start immediately. It would have been very 
unreasonable to expect a man to be ready at a day’s 
notice, but Upit had agreed for some months to accom- 
pany me. I consented to stay a day, as I wished to 
procure a couple of light boats ; in the evening a mes- 
senger arrived from the Sultan with orders for every 
assistance to be given me.’ 

2Qth . — ^As this was a day of enforced delay I deter- 
mined to divide my men ; some, under Musa, I sent 
away to purchase or borrow boats, called here sampirs ; 
they are long and narrow, being simply a canoe, with 
a plank on either side tied on with rattans and then 
roughly caulked; they have a front and stem piece 
fastened in the same way ; they are not strong, but 
are very light and suited to up-country work, and vary 
in length from thirty to sixty feet, and in breadth from 
one and a half to three feet : as might be expected, 
.they are anything but stiff. 

While Musa was away on this duty, I puUed back 
to the Gadong hills to take bearings. I was dis- 
appointed in not being able to distinguish Molu, but I 
obtained some good views of other mountain ranges. 
The appearance of the country from this elevation 
(682 feet) was very pretty ; to the east of us were 
alternate diminutive plains and low hills, with rice- 
fields whose bright green contrasted well with the 
sbmbre brushwood, and farm-houses were scattered here 

* I may remark here that the map I had with me had heen con- 
structed during my former journeys, and I verified it as I proceeded. 
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and there ; to the west it was but a confused mass of 
hilla and valleys. The course of the river is clearly 
visible, with its extraordinary* windings and the patches 
of cultivation scattered along its banks ; even here, in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, two-thirds of the 
land are still jungle or brushwood. 

Towards evening Musa returned, and I was glad to 
find that he had arranged to buy a sampir and borrow 
two more, and to leave our canoe behind. 

27t/i. — This morning the peak of Molu was visible, 
and I immediately went ashore to get a good bearing, 
as the boat rocked too much to allow me to do it 
aboard. I find it 9^ E. of S. The Adang Mnruts 
give the name of Batu Barit to the mountain, or to 
one peak of it; Barit is the same as the Malay 
“ berlukis,” ornamented; they say they call it by that 
name on account of some tracings observed on the 
rocks, probably fanciful, or from the stone being dis- 
coloured in various parts of the precipices. They talk 
also of a very large palm, the Eiman, which grows 
in great plenty at the foot of the mountain ; this yields 
in abundance a very superior kind of sago, but baniak, 
“ much,” has a very different signification in their 
mouths, it may mean a few scattered trees, or a forest 
of palms. 

Yesterday Upit went in search of the Merasam 
people, who had agreed to accompany the expedition ; 
they are full of delays, but talk of following to-morrow 
I shall push on to look for other guides in case these 
fail us, as every day’s delay lessens our stock of food ; 
I have tried to procure some rice in these villages, 
but nothing is to be had. In fact they will seldom 
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sell me any food, as the Borneans would make that an 
excuse to squeeze more out of them after my departure. 
The chief has begged for* one of my sampirs, and as 
it is on my business he is going, the request is but 
reasonable, so I have given him one, and also some 
cloth to procure provisions. 

We pushed on at 9 a.m., and as we advanced we 
found all the villages deserted on account of the 
cholera ; the visitation was nearly over, but the Muruts 
were still too alarmed to return to their houses ; as 
no one was to be found at Bidang, the residence of 
the chief Napur, an expected guide, we continued our 
course to Danau, where it was said we should find 
him ; but on arriving, we heard he was some distance 
inland, and I therefore sent old Japer in search of 
him. 

5 p.m. — Here is Napur, but there is evidently no 
getting him to accompany us ; he has many reasons 
for not going, some of them good ones ; among others, 
he is planting his rice. I explained I only wanted a 
,guide, not a train of followers. Towards evening my 
old friend Panglima Prang, of the village of Blimbing, 
came to see me ; he followed me to Molu in both of 
my former expeditions, and is half inclined to come 
now, but as he does not know the country beyond six 
days’ pull, he would not be very useful. He has 
deserted Blimbing, having too few followers to hold his 
. own even against a small Kayan expedition, and so 
now he lives here until the government can afford him 
seme support, not very likely to be given at present. 

The cholera has attacked all the villages, but does 
not seem to have carried off many ; the fright, how- 
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ever, was great, and still continues, so that most of 
the people are yet living in the woods. All those who 
do not expect to be connected with my expedition, sav 
that this is the proper season, and that the rain H' 
exceptional, while the others whose services I need, 
assure me that by waiting two months I shall have 
fine weather. It certainly looks rainy, but we must do 
our best even if freshes do come down, and we may yet 
reach Adang by perseverance. This place is called 
Danau, on account of a diminutive lake, or large pond, 
lying at the back'of the village ; the entrance, now dry, 
is at the end of the reach ahead. 

2Sth . — Last night a heavy squall, which appeared 
to spring from the south-east, but soon veered round 
to the south-west, made me fear a fresh in the morn- 
ing, but (7 a.m.) as yet it has not come down upon 
us. There is much matter held in suspension by the 
water, as every glass of it we take from the river 
proves ; this, however, appears to be its normal state, 
as I have seen it the same at different seasons, as in 
October, November, December, May, and now, August,, 
with some slight variations, as the water after heavy 
freshes is muddy. The banks appear to be generally 
formed of alluvial deposit ; occasionally only have I 
observed hard banks of clay, and nowhere are there 
rocks, except where a hill abuts on the river. At the 
entrance of the Limbang. there are many alluvial 
deposits, and two extensive flats, called Pulau Bharu, 
or the new islands, are said by the natives to have 
been formed within the memory of their old men ; they 
are but little raised above high-water mark, and are 
excellent rice-grounds. 
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A glance at the map will show the serpentine course 
of the Limbang, and how the river is eating into its 
banks ; in several places they are nearly worn through. 
I^imagine (and examination almost confirms it) that 
the origin of the numerous ponds to be found a short 
distance from the banks arises from the alteration of 
the river’s bed. There is in the Sarawak river a short 
cut between two reaches, which appears within a few 
years likely to become the main stream — nature as- 
sisted by man : sandbanks are already forming in the 
main channel, which yearly tend to increase the force 
of the current through the short passage, and will 
doubtless ultimately close up the old bed, leaving a 
lake of a couple of miles in length on the right bank. 

I may here notice, in order to test the value of 
native geographical information, the various accounts 
I have received of the journey before us. Casting 
aside the stories of its being one, two, or three 
months’ distance, I will simply state what I have 
reduced to something like probability. They say from 
piimbing to Madalam is two days’ pull ; to SaUndong, 
two ; to Madihit, two ; to Busoi or Saledan, three ; to 
Adang, seven, or sixteen days from the last inhabited 
village (since abandoned) to the Adang landing-place, 
and to the houses, from one to six days. 

I do not understand the great discrepancy in the 
land journey, except that the Adangs have removed 
farther inland. It is certainly a voyage of discovery, but 
my only anxiety is with respect to provisions. From 
tlie amount of water that was in the river above the 
Madalam, I cannot think it so far. Busoi appears to 
mean a cataract, and there, they say, the river falls 
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over rocks, and the boats have to be dragged along 
the shore for a distance which varies with the stories 
from fifty yards to a mile. • Enormous over-hanging 
precipices occur at the cataract, almost shutting in thS^ 
river, but above the water is smooth, and the pulling 
easy for seven days ; this is not very likely. The river 
is said to abound in fine fish. The story of the wild 
goats is beginning to fade away, and is replaced by 
tame ones in the possession of the Muruts. One of 
the greatest curiosities, the natives say^. is the forma- 
tion of two mountains, which rise from a plain in lofty 
peaks of the shape of needles ; they have never been 
to them, hut have seen them from a distance ; they 
are the pillars of the gate of some enchanted palace, 
and I heard it whispered to one of my men that all 
were not privileged to see even these pillars, as it 
requires some incantation ; so that there is a chance 
of the needle mountains vanishing into thin air. 

I may remark that when the natives speak of the 
journey sometimes occupying two or throe months, 
they mean for a Murut party. The reason is that they 
start with, perhaps, two days’ provisions, and trust to 
hunting for the rest. If they find a spot where game 
is plentiful, they stay there till it is exhausted ; if the 
jungle produce no sport, they live on the cabbages 
taken from the palms, on the edible fern, on snakes, 
or anything, in fact, that they can find. If they come 
across bees’ nests, they stop to secure the wax and, 
honey. Time is of no value to them, as they generally 
start after the harvest, and many parties are said ‘to 
have taken six months. 

It is curious to hear the Islam-converted old 
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Pakatan Japer talk. He says dreams were sent by 
God to be a teaching and a warning to us ; when he 
is going up a river on an ‘ expedition, if he dream of 
his wife or of his children, or of ascending a river, it 
is good ; if of descending a river, or of fire, or of any- 
thing disagreeable, he is sure to meet an enemy or 
some misfortune. If his angei, or omen bird, cry to 
the right, it is good luck ; his cried to the right when 
he left Kanowit eight years ago, and he has not had a 
misfortune since. I asked him how it came to pass 
tlien, that his house was plundered and burnt down by 
the Kayans last year ; he -was silenced for a moment, 
but having waited till the men had had their laugh, he 
said his people considered it a punishment for living 
among the bad Tabuns ; * however, the Pakatans have 
avenged him by burning down a Kayan village. 

It is two p.m., and no sign of Upit yet ; this delay 
is very provoking, as we can get no provisions here. 
Last night, at six, I sent a party with Napur down the 
river in search of Kadayan, an Adang man, and try and 
induce him to follow us ; he promises to come in the 
morning. We had a long talk last night about various 
matters. Old Japer was telling us of the belief of the 
wild tribes. Having been converted, he laughs at the 
follies of his countrymen, and therefore spoils his 
narration. . His conversion, however, is but skin deep. 
He says they believe in antus, or spirits, one of whom 
is far greater than the rest ; he it was who “ made 
the woods, the mountains, the streams, and man, and 

* The Murut trihe, who formerly inhahited the Madalam branch 
of the Limbang, and occupied the country round the base of the 
momUVn oiTstoVu. 
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is above all and over all.” The Pakatans call him 
Gnha, the Kayans, Totadungan. 

He denies that head -hunting is a rehgious 
ceremony among them; it is merely to show their 
bravery and manliness, that it may be said so 
and so has obtained heads; when they quarrel, it 
is a constant phrase, “ How many heads did your 
father or grandfather get ? ” If less than his own 
number, “Well, then, you have no occasion to be 
proud ! ” That the possession of heads gives them 
great consideration as warriors and men of wealth ; 
the skulls being prized as the most valuable of goods. 
“Alas! when I was a Kapir (infidel) I took more 
than forty heads,” hypocritical sorrow, but real pride, 
in his tone. He adds that hunting is the greatest 
pleasure of the wild tribes, and that the boar is so 
fierce and powerful that it ''requires much skill to 
conquer him. “ It is a delight for me to look back 
on my hunting days.” The China trader that lives at 
the Tarap village came and promised his assistance in 
getting sago, which we must use as a substitute foi; 
rice. 

2dth . — A little rain last night, and a dirty-looking 
morning. No Upit. We are now opposite the China- 
man’s house. I shall push on to-morrow morning, 
guide or no guide, and trust to being followed. 

2 p.m. — Kadayan and a companion have come, 
and promise to be guides, but as they have to return to . 
their houses, I have no confidence that they will fol- 
low, but only cause us fresh delays; however, as* I 
have obtained some raw sago and beans, I can better 
afford to wait. They put every difficulty in the way, 
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and lie like troopers as to the distance, declaring it to 
be a journey of six months for us who take food ; they 
say, also, that they are in debt at Adang, and in debt 
here. I have given each a piece of gray shirting, to 
buy food for their families ; and I have sent a crew 
away to try and borrow a couple of sampirs. 

SOth . — This morning the lazy chief Upit joined us 
with three men; their omen bird, they said, had 
uttered a warning cry, and they had been unable to 
join me before, an excuse to which I am somewhat 
familiar. 

I am going to try and perform the journey in my 
own boat, as I can find no more sampirs at these 
villages to buy or borrow, and with a little extra 
trouble she will do, and be twice as comfortable for 
me. In case of difficulty, the men say we can make 
bark canoes for those that cannot get into the 
sampirs. 

Pangkalan Tarap is becoming an important village, 
as by orders of the government the people are collecting 
Jhere to show a better fight to the Kayans, and now 
number “ two hundred men who can hold a shield.” 
The detached house system, so progressive with 
security, does not answer in a country exposed to 
periodical incursions. It is lamentable to see this fine 
• district, once well cultivated, now returning to jungle ; 
formerly, when the population extended a hundred 
, miles beyond the last village at present inhabited, the 
supply of provisions was ample for Brunei ; now that 
the Muruts are decreasing, while Brunei is perhaps 
as numerous as ever, the demands made by the nobles 
are too great even for native forbearance, and in 
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disgust they are gradually abandoning all garden 
cultivation ; already brushwood is taking the place of 
bananas and yams, so that ‘few of either can be had. 
The people say it is useless for them to plant for 
others to eat the whole produce. 

The aborigines must gradually disappear from 
this river if the same process continues, as with 
food becoming daily scarcer, the area of cultivation 
continually lessened, as they fear to move far from 
their houses except in- large armed parties, on ac- 
count of the head-hunting Kayans, their powers of 
natural increase must be stopped ; add to this their 
losses from cholera, small-pox, and the enemy, and 
we have sufficient data to speculate on their eventual 
extermination from the Limbang. They are gradually 
retreating down the river, and twenty miles of bank 
have been abandoned during the last two years. 

Nor must it be omitted, that as the nobles are 
yearly less able to obtain supplies from them, they 
are selling their children by dozens into slavery, which 
enables Brunei to keep up its population. Directly 
they arrive there, they are circumcised, and from that 
moment care nb more for their tribes, whom they 
despise as infidels, and they then may be said to have 
joined the ranks of the oppressors. No lad could 
well refuse to turn Mohamedan ; he would be teased 
to death by his companions, and if he long retained 
any affection for his family, would be ashamed to. 
show it. Generally they are taken away young, and 
the girls added to the numerous concubines of the 
rajahs, who after a year or two grow tired of them, 
and give them in marriage to their followers. 
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At the back of this village is a large pond, and 
beyond another of far greater extent, which they 
consider a great protection against surprise. I am 
nursing my feet, much injured in ascending Kina 
Balu, so do not land to examine. 

We are pulling up quietly; passed Pangkalan Jawa. 
The Limbuak peak bears about W. by S. At the back 
of the houses, at the foot of the Ladan range, the chief 
Kiei and his family were cut off in a farm-house by the 
Kayans last February. The head-hunters set fire to 
the rice-stalks under the house, and as the family 
rushed out they were killed ; a few, who either saw 
the fall of their companions, or were bewildered by 
the smoke, stayed in the house and were burnt to 
death ; ten women and children lost their lives. The 
mode of death is conjectured from finding seven head- 
less trunks at the doorway, and four bodies charred, 
without losing their heads. The summit of the Ladan 
range presents many instances of extensive landslips. 
We were now joined by Kadayan and Si Nuri, two 
Adang men. 

5 p.m. — I am delighted to find myself at Batang 
Parak, long past the last houses, and above sixty 
miles from Brunei. Batang Parak was formerly inha- 
bited by Chinese, who cultivated pepper ; the Malays 
say that they gradually died out, no fresh immigrants 
commg to recruit their strength, and some of the 
.older Muruts remembered them well, and could repeat 
their names. Casual observations, however, prove 
that the above was not the way in which the Chinese 
always disappeared, as on passing the Madalam, a 
Bisaya chief pointing to a hill, said, formerly the 
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Chinese built a fort there, but they were attacked and 
all killed. 

But to return. I can now* settle matters myself, and 
have nobody to wait for. At about four, the rain and 
wind came in great force from the S.W., which is a 
little unpleasant, but I hope it will not affect the river 
above the Madalam. Shght rain continues. The 
men are on shore, searching for vegetables, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, and fruit at the site of the Tabun village, 
burnt down last year by the Kayans. The plants grew 
up in great strength round the ruins, and afford sup- 
plies to every visitor. This is the fourth time we 
have helped ourselves, but to-day the pig-hunters 
having been before us, there are but few left. The 
fruit-trees are covered with a young crop, but none 
are ripe ; everything, however, is eagerly appropriated 
by my men, who have brought but little to eat with 
their rice. I leave off my journal to turn to a miser- 
able dinner of dried fish and stale bread, there being 
no time to cook, but a bottle of porter made it 
palatable. ^ 

I noticed when passing the deserted village of 
Blimbing, which was formerly the residence of my 
friend Panglima Prang, that even the old posts of the 
houses were removed ; the reason is this, that being 
made of iron-wood they will last for a century.’ In fact, 
in many of the villages they have them, descended, it 
is said, from a long line of ancestors, and these they^ 
remove with them wherever they may establish them- 
selves. Time and wear have reduced many to less 
than five inches in diameter, the very heart of the tree, 
now black with age and exposure. 
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When I first ascended the Limbang, and spent a 
few days at the village of Blimbing, I found a large 
party of armed men assembled, who were preparing to 
collect sago palms, which grow in immense forests at 
the foot of the Ladan range. They fell the palms 
there, and clearing them of leaves, drag them to the 
hanks of the small streams, and float them to the 
village. They always say there are two species of 
sago palms, one covered with thorns, the other free ; 
the former is more safe from the attacks of wild pigs, 
the latter perhaps more productive. Nature has indeed 
stocked these countries with easily acquired food, as 
this palm, for instance, thougli improved by culti- 
vation, will when wild reproduce itself in extraordinary 
abundance. 

After the first three or four years, the freshly 
planted palm is surrounded by smaller ones springing 
from its roots, so that when the time has arrived 
to secure its sago, which is after about eight years, 
there is a crop of young ones approaching maturity ; 
in fact, in a well-managed and old-established plan- 
tation, a tree can yearly be cut from each clump. The 
natives know when the palm is ripe by the appearance 
of the flower, but if it be allowed to fruit, the whole 
pith is spoilt for the purposes of commerce. At present 
the trees in these districts are seldom permitted to 
pass their fifth year, as the aborigines fear to pene- 
^trate far into the forests, and trust to those which 
grow near the banks, of the river. 

— Got away this morning at 6.20, and arrived 
at the end ol the west reach, beyond the Damit at 
9.2o. Just above is the site of the great Kayan 
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encampment. A force of above three thousand of 
these wild warriors, in March and April, 1857, kept 
the capital in a state of great alarm ; and near here 
also, on the left bank, is a famous fish-pond, Luagan 
Kura, and on its banks are some grassy slopes, where 
the tambadaus, or wild cattle, love to congregate. 

There is httle to notice, except that the banks are 
ge..erally flat, fringed with low jungle, at the back of 
which the Muruts formerly farmed. A stranger passing 
up the river would be apt to infer that no population 
had tenanted this district for a century, as there are 
no signs of cultivation, but the natives generally prefer 
farming in spots not exposed to floods or intrusion. I 
have been out deer-snaring in this neighbourhood, 
which made me notice that at the back of the belt of 
jungle lining the river banks there are signs of a 
former extensive rice-planting. 

Sagan on the right bank is a fine hill, perhaps 
1,500 feet in height ; between it and the Damit is the 
low range of Rudi, running along the edge of one of 
the reaches, and terminating a little below. This 
tributary is now very shallow, there having been but 
little rain to the S.E., so that I hope the discoloured 
ivater of the Limbang comes from the Madalam 
branch. The river, however, is much higher ^than it 
spas when we ascended last February, as the Batang 
rapids, formed by a collection of logs, mixed with sand 
ind mud, and extending for several hundred yards, 
ire now concealed. 

I noticed rocks occasionally cropping out of the 
)anks. At the mouth of the Damit I took the dip and 
strike: dip N.E. by N., angle 31‘5; strike S.E. by E. 

•VOL. II. 3 
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There is a high peak to the southward (S. by E.) 
apparently the end of the Molu range ; it bends, the 
natives say, towards the Limbang : if not, it is a sepa- 
rate chain, the same that I see from the Consulate at 
Brunei. I think the thousands of pigs which inhabit 
this jungle contribute to the discoloration of the water, 
as every night they descend to the banks, and rout up 
the soft mud into heaps, which are easily washed away 
by rain or the rise of the river. 

The fish we have caught are all small, though there 
aie fine ones in the centre of the stream where the net 
cannot be used ; we see them occasionally rise to the 
surface, causing a great commotion. 

Japer tells me that the people of Adang occasionally 
obtain their salt of traders from the east coast, but 
their usual supply is derived from salt springs, and this 
is confiimed by Upit. Japer adds that, when head- 
hunting round the great mountain of Tilong, in the 
centre of Borneo, he saw a salt spring that burst from 
the ground in a volume of about fifteen inches in 
•diameter, rising tluree feet, and then spreading in a 
shower around : this is the source, he says, of the 
Bangermasin, and the reason of its being so called 
{masin, briny). He thinks tliere must be a passage all 
the way from the sea to cause this salt si)rmg, and u 
reasoning will convince him to the contrary, and hi 
companions confirm his belief by their implicit bclicJ 
There is also a large lake at the foot of Tilong ; h 
saAv it, but did not go near, as it might be the resi 
dence of spirits. 

At 11.20 we again got under Avcigh, and sooi 
reached Naga Surei, the first stone rapid : to Upi 
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this place had a fearful interest; some years since 
about a hundred of his countrymen came down the 
river to trade in wax, and <fn their return stopped at 
this pebbly bank to cook, and while a party went in- 
land to hunt, others collected wood. Suddenly three 
or four hundred Kayans came sweeping round the 
point in boats, and were on them before they could 
recover from their surprise ; seventy lost their hves, 
hut thirty escaped. 

We stopped for the night at 1.45, as the men pulled 
too late yesterday, and we must prepare for the rapids 
and freshes that may be expected : so I have sent 
them inland to collect poles, and rattans for making 
ropes to secure us at night during freshes. It is a 
good plan whilst travelling in Borneo to make it a 
general rule to stop by 2 p.m., as one is never sm’e of 
not having showery weather after that, and unless the 
men have proper time to erect the tents and prepare 
the evening meal whilst fine, they don’t work wilhngly. 
(This journey will show what exceptions are required 
to general rules.) The sky is covered with broken, 
clouds, with occasional patches of blue. I am afraid 
we shall have more rain, and the river is high enough 
already, though- that is better than being very low until 
we get into the interior, where the rush of waters after 
heavy rain is terrific. 

I think a traveller in Borneo will notice how few 
spots there are where birds are to be observed ; whilst , 
writing this Une a little bird has perched itself before 
me, and by its song would induce me to alter what 
I have written, but notwithstanding this appeal, I 
reiterate that birds are but seldom seen. At certain 
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hours and places a few pigeons or doves, more rarely 
crows, along the banks an occasional wagtail or king- 
fisher, and a songster in the trees above sometimes 
attract your attention. A solitary teal now and then 
rises from the least frequented rivers, and the kite sails 
slowly above us. 

Hombills are seen round mountains, and sparrows 
abound in grassy plains near the sea ; some species are 
now and then abundant, as a white crane (padi bird, 
or Kanawei), and various kinds of curlew (pimpin), 
but on the whole, birds are rare. In some districts 
pheasants and partridges are caught in snares, but as 
they are birds which merely run along the surface of 
the ground, flying being almost out of the question in 
the thick underwood, they are only noticed when 
brought in by the natives. 

Monkeys in the northern part of Borneo are also 
rarely observed. On the Limbang river I have seen 
but few : an occasional baboon or wawah in the Mada- 
1am branch, and a large reddish monkey at about 1,000 
feet up Molu. At Kina Balu I do not remember any. 
In Sarawak, however, they are plentiful. 

Pigs are very numerous here, and wild cattle and 
deer aie also abundant. We have as yet seen no traces 
of alligators, though in the Madalam branch they are 
said to abound, and last spring I saw a very large one j 
it was a disgusting-looking object, a great fat slimy- 
looking thing,— a tail stuck on a hogshead. They are 
not, however, dreaded, as they can obtain a very plen- 
tiful supply of food from the pigs which constantly 
swim fi-om bank to bank. 

Having stopped so early, we had plenty of leisure- 
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time on our hands ; and being seated on a pretty 
pebbly bank, I commenced a game of ducks and 
drakes in the water, in which I was soon joined by 
the whole party — it afforded them great amusement. 

I may here remark that you may allow this kind 
of freedom with your native followers without their 
ever taking advantage of it another time. If they 
see you inclined to chat, or to amuse yourself with 
them, they are delighted ; if you desire to be quiet, 
they never disturb you by any intrusion or undue 
familiarity. 

My cook Ahtan, who was very much annoyed last 
night by having to set before me so poor a dinner as 
stale bread and salt fish, determined, as he had a long 
afternoon before him, to devote it to cooking, particu- 
larly as I always divided it into two portions, one for 
him, and one for myself. The curry he produced was 
admirable, and having secured a cucumber last night, 
he was enabled to add what the Malays call a sambal, 
of which there are many kinds ; the one he made was 
of the sliced cucumber, and green and red chillies cu^ 
into fine threads ; others are of dried salt fish finely 
powdered, or fish roes, or hard-boiled eggs, or the 
tender shoots of the bamboo, but with all, or neaiiy all, 
red or green chilhes are added. The most delicious 
I have ever seen put on table was made of prawns 
about an inch long, partly boiled, then seasoned with 
freshly prepared curry mixture, and at last slightly^ 
moved over the fire in a frying-pan, taking care not 
to bum it ; if chilhes are added judiciously, so as not 
to render it too fiery, it causes a keen appetite to all 
but a confirmed invalid. 
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Malay cookery is sometimes very tasty ; I remember 
spending a fortnight in the Sultan’s palace, and we 
were fed daily from his kitchen ; sometimes the stewed 
fowls were admirable, and there was a particular kind 
of delicious rice-cake served very hot. But the triumph 
of Malay cookery is to send in the sambals in perfec- 
tion, particularly the one called blachang ; the best is 
composed of the very finest prawns, caught, I imagine, 
soon after the little ones have burst from their eggs, 
and pounded up with red chillies, and a little ginger. 
Coarser kinds are made from the larger prawn, or even 
from the smallest fish caught near the river’s banks. 
Sometimes the material is first exposed to the sun in 
order to be completely dried, or it would not keep or 
mix very well, though it is often soaked till nearly 
decomposed, and that is perhaps the favourite way 
when it emits a rather powerful scent, but is very 
tasty. Prawns and fish are cooked in a great variety 
of ways, but roasting them over a fire as kabobs, is an 
excellent fashion, if you first sprinkle them with curry 
(mixture. 

I have mentioned the admirable curry which Ahtan 
put before* me; perhaps I ought to explain how we 
make that dish in the Far East; it appears a very 
different thing to what I have tasted in England : a 
fowl is cut up into small pieces, and four dried and 
two green onions, five chillies, half a turmeric, one 
.teaspoonful of coriander seed, one of white cumin, and 
one of sweet cumin are provided. You must well 
pound together the seeds, turmeric and chillies, and 
slice the onions fine ; then take the saucepan, and 
after buttering it, slightly brown the onions, then add 
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the pounded ingredients with just sufficient water to 
reduce them to a paste, and throw in the fowl and well 
mix up the whole till the meat has a yellow tint, and 
lastly, add the cocoa-nut milk, and boil till the curry 
he thoroughly cooked. I hope my teaching is suffi- 
ciently clear to be understood, but I must add, the 
cocoa-nut milk is made by scraping the meat of half 
of an old nut very fine, then soaking it in warn 
water, and after squeezing out the milk, throw the 
fibre away. I watched the whole process, of cooking 
with great interest, and almost fancy I could make a 
curry myself. 

After dark, while the men were sitting in their 
tents, I had a talk with Upit about the treatment of 
the aborigines. Now that we are away from the 
influence of the rajahs, he will speak out, and tell me 
anecdotes which otherwise would never reach my ears : 
they are admirably illustrative of the present method 
of governing this country. A few years ago, a Murut 
of the Limpasong village killed a tax-gatherer. There 
was little doubt that the Murut could only excuse 
himself by urging oppression, and that had he been 
seized and executed, nothing could very well be said 
on the subject ; but the present Sultan thought 
differently : instead of killing the offending Murut, 
he determined to destroy the village of about two 
hundred souls. He collected a force of Malays to 
attack the houses from the river, and promised the 
Muruts the heads, slaves, and plunder, if they 
attacked by land. The Limpasong people surrounded * 
by a couple of thousand men had no chance ; they 
made a slight resistance, then fled. The Muruts in 
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the woods fell upon them, killed about fifty, and took 
about the same number of women and cliildren 
prisoners ; the rest escaped. My guide thought 
nothing of this, the only grievance in his eyes was 
that the Sultan took away all the prisoners as his 
slaves, and likewise defrauded the Muruts of the 
most valuable plunder. 

Again, in 1850, the nephew of the late Sultan was 
dunning a Bisaya for an imaginary debt ; the man, 
to escape annoyance, tried to jump out of the 
verandah, when a follower of the noble wounded him 
with a sharp stick. This roused his friends, who 
killed the whole party. Directly they had done so, 
they remembered the gravity of the act, and formed 
a league with the neighbouring villages to resist the 
force that was sure to attack them from the capital. 
They erected a stockade, and a few of their bravest 
men defended it for a short time : there was much 
firing and great beating of gongs, but little damage. 
The noise, however, frightened the Bisayas and 
Muruts, and they fled, but as they left the stockade, 
Upit fired his musket, and killed a Bornean. This 
was enough to prevent all idea of pursuit. 

Now was the time for the Sultan’s favourite 
minister, the wily Makota, to settle matters : he sent 
a flag of truce, and after some discussion, it was 
agreed that four persons should be given up to suffer 
death in satisfaction for those who were killed with 
the Sultan’s nephew. Now comes the infamous part 
of .the story. The aborigines gave up a stranger who 
had married in the country, and who had nothing 
whatever to do with the original murders ; they gave 
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him up, with his wife, his grandfather, and grand- 
mother, and his two children — the last were kept as 
slaves by Makota, the other four executed. 

I mentioned the Sultan’s nephew was dunning for 
an imaginary debt: I must explain. There is a 
system in this country called “serra,” or “serra 
dagang,” or forced trade, which I have before referred 
to, but it is carried on in the neighbourhood of 
the capital to an extent unknown elsewhere. Every 
noble of any influence who thinks proper goes to a 
village with some cloth, and calling the chief, orders 
him to divide it among his tribe ; he then demands 
as its price from twenty to a hundred times its value. 
He does not expect to get the -whole at once, but 
it enables him to dun the tribe for years after. Not 
content with taking their goods for these imaginary 
debts, they constantly seize their young children and 
carry them off as slaves. The tribe who killed the 
Sultan’s nephew had actually paid their serra to 
thirty-three different nobles that year, and had been 
literally stripped of all their food, before giving way 
to passion, they destroyed the whole party above 
referred to. 

Makota was enabled to settle the matter quickly, 
because without the food they get from the Limbang, 
the capital would starve. I little thought that within 
three months of my writing the above lines, Makota 
would likewise have lost his life by his infamous 
oppressions. 

A system very much encouraged by the Borneans 
is to induce the chiefs to sell as slaves all the oi-phans 
of a tribe, or the children of any poor Mmart who 
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cannot pay his debts : they are systematically cor- 
rupting the tribes. While hearing these stories of the 
Sultan and his nobles, which, I may add, I have no 
doubt are quite correctly and fairly told by the Muruts, 
as I have often heard the same or similar ones from 
the Borneans, I was reminded of the old Malay saying 
of the four qualities which a ruler should possess. 
The Borneans, though they know the words, have 
forgotten the spirit : a sovereign should be brave, 
just, patient, and yet possess the power of being 
angry. 

Old Japer makes me long to visit the great 
mountain of Tilong. I asked him to give me some 
idea of it ; he answered, “ Imagine the flat summit of 
Kina Balu carried higher till it ended in a peak ; ” it 
is occasionally white at the top, hut rarely remains so 
for many hours after sunrise, so it does not reach the 
regions of perpetual snow. I should like to organize 
an expedition to explore it ; he affirms it is quite 
practicable. I might see the great diamond now in 
the hands of a Malau chief, who would even give it me 
if I would help him to destroy a Malay noble who 
attacked his house in order to get possession of this 
famous stone : the Malay was driven off, not however 
before he had lodged a ball in the jaw of the Malau 
chief. “ To avenge this wound he would give you 
anything. I told him I would go to see the moun- 
tain and the diamond, if he would take me ; but 
he says he hopes to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca 
towards the end of the year, if I will assist him. He 
wants to see the land that “ God made holy, and 
where He performed so many wonderful works.” He 
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fears that, as he is now an old man, he may die 
without fulfilling the desire of his life. 

Speaking of the Malau diamond reminds me of the 
famous one formerly said to he possessed by the Sultan 
of Matan, for which he was offered immense sums. 
Borneo, however, has always been known for its 
diamonds, which are worked at the present time by 
the Chinese and Malays at Landak, a country lying 
farther inland than Sambas ; and there are two streams 
in Sarawak, the Santah, and a branch of the Qaop, 
where diamonds of a very fine water have been found, 
but those places have not yet been regularly explored. 
Occasionally very pretty diamonds arc brought over 
from the Dutch territories to Sarawak, but I have 
seldom examined them. It is never safe to trust to 
reports respecting diamonds ; for instance, I was once 
informed that a noble in Brunei had a very large 
diamond which ho wished to part with, but when we 
came to examine it, we found it was a pinkish topaz, 
as large as a pullet’s egg, for which he asked a thou- 
sand pounds. 
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MY LIMBANG JOURNAL — continued. 

Septcmher 1st, 7 a.m. — The night continued fine till 
towards early morn, when the rain commenced, and 
still continues. The showers are not very heavy, but 
there is an incessant descent of drizzle. The river 
rose two feet during the night, hut there is a tendency 
to fall. I should push on immediately, were it not 
necessary to open all the mat coverings, and prepare 
for poling ; before we could stow away the baggage, it 
would be wet through. I must have patience. 
f 3 p.m. — Having breakfasted, and the weather clear- 
ing, we managed to get away at 8.15, and at 11.20 
passed the entrance of the Madalam. At the island 
of Tambadau, so called on account of our twice dis- 
turbing a fine wild bull on it, I sent Upit round the 
inner passage to drive any wild cattle that might be 
there towards the main river ; but, unfortunately, they 
Jieard him, and we saw fhem plunge from the end of 
the island into the narrow stream. He fired, says he 
hit one, but there was no result — ^very vexing, as I 
thought he would go so quietly as to drive the cattle 
towards us. Had they plunged into the main stream, 
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we should have secured several : there were eight, some 
of them quite young. 

Just at the entrance of the Madalam, opposite the 
site of the China fort before mentioned, we once had 
what I thought might have proved a serious adventure. 
We had built a small hut, and our whole party con- 
sisting of but fifteen, we kept a good watch. Towards 
four in the morning, the sentinel touched me quietly, I 
^ot up, and found old Japer watching with a musket 
in his hand, who beckoned me to him ; then I dis- 
tinctly heard footsteps in the jungle. I told the sen- 
tinel to wake the men quietly, and when all were 
prepared, I shouted out in Malay, “ Who goes there ? ” 
No answer, but perfect stillness. I then made Japer 
hail in the Kayan and also in the Murut languages, 
and as again no answer was returned, I fired a minie 
rifle over the spot from whence the noise of footsteps 
had proceeded. The crash of the conical ball in the 
trees made the intruders rush back. In about a 
quarter of an hour we heard steps on the pebbly flat 
below us. We again hailed, but obtaining no answer, 
we fired a volley. There was much movement, as of 
footsteps in rapid retreat. I thought at first it might 
be a pig or a tambadau, but on examining the jungle 
near the hut, we found the footprints of several men 
who had crawled up very near to us. They may have 
been only wax hunters, but they ought to have an- 
swered the hail : my men, however, insisted that they 
were Kayans. 

After leaving the Madalam on our right, we entered 
a perfectly new country. We saw to thq eastward a 
range of hills, said to be the Sertab. Stopped at 
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2 p.m. below an extensive pebbly flat. It shortly 
afterwards commenced raining, and is now pouring 
heavily, though as the (flouds are coming from the 
north, there is some hope of the weather clearing up. 
Just below Tambadau Island we had a view of the 
Molu range, and I was somewhat puzzled by it. There 
appear to be two peaks, the westernmost much lower 
than that to the east, which is considerably loftier. 
When we were at the foot of the range, we noticed 
that there was a peak to the westward, but not 
much separated from the mountain we attempted to 
ascend.* 

9. p.m. — About 4 p.m. the rain ceased, but the river 
continued to rise till seven : it is now gradually sink- 
ing. It rose three feet in this broad space, so that in 
the narrow portions of the stream it must have risen 
much more. We have fastened our boats in a safe 
place, under a clump of trees, near the northern part 
of the pebbly flat. This mass of shingle is, perhaps, 
300 yards by 150 in its broadest part, and forms the 
easternmost portion of an island. In pulling along 
to-day, I noticed several of those beds of water- worn 
pebbles showing themselves in the banks, from two to 
eightefm feet above the present level of the river, which 
proves that the stream flows now at a much lower 
level ; great accumulations of drift-wood may also be 
occasionally observed cropping out of the steep banks. 

* There are two ranges, which explain why I was so puzzled by 
, the difl’erent appearances presented by these mountains. In fact, it 
wa& only afterwards I discovered that in ascending the Trunan we 
■ had got under the “ child of Molu,” as it is called by the Malays ; 
had ue continued ascending the Madalam, we should have found 
ourselves under the great peak. 
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We have as yet passed no ancient forest, only young 
jungle, mixed with bamboos, covers the banks. The 
water to-day has, on the whole, been very shallow, 
and we had to use great exertions occasionally to get 
the boats over the rapids. 

Just before dusk, a man shouted out that there Were 
mouse-deer in the island. We instituted a very active 
search, but the cunning animals hid themselves away 
in the long grass and brushwood, so that without dogs 
they were not to be found, and swimming exceedingly 
well, they always take to the water when pui’sued. 

2nd. — (My journal appears to be filled with nothing 
but notices of the weather; but as success or non- 
success depended entirely on the amount of rain that 
fell, it is very natural that I should have recorded 
the changes from dry to wet and wet to dry.) 
There was a little drizzling during the night, the 
water falling two feet, but at four a.m. the rain came 
down in torrents, and the rush of the stream forbad 
any attempt at advancing. 

4 p.m. — It is unpleasant to record no progress^ 
but the river is still two feet higher than it was this 
mornmg, and is falling but slowly. Were it still early, 
I should push on, but it is useless to disturb ourselves 
so late in the afternoon. I had a clear, but partial 
view to-day of what Japer calls the east end of Molu 
range, whoso summits appear to rise to between 5,000 
and 6,000 feet. 

The men begin now to appreciate the tents, and 
pitch them every night. I still sleep in the boat, 
as it is a work of labour to remove my baggage, 
and it is as well not to leave it without my servant 
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or myself to watch over it. To-day we noticed 
evidences of there having been visitors lately in this 
neighbourhood, and as our guides declare them to be 
Kayans, the men are beginning to keep a look-out. 

We are surrounded by the evidences of former 
cultivation, but now the country is totally abandoned. 
The Kayans first of all attacked the Tabuns, who 
lived on the Madalam, and drove them away; they 
then attacked the Muruts on the main river, and 
these being all disunited, were destroyed piecemeal, 
each village caring only for itself. There is now not 
an inhabitant on the Upper Limbang except among 
the mountains close to its sources. Far as the 
Muruts have fled — and they are beyond the distant 
eastern range — they are still exposed to forays. 
However, they are seldom disturbed by great attacks, 
being more annoyed by small parties of from ten to 
fifty. 

In my journal kept during my visit to the Baram 
Kayans, I mention that there was great weeping 
jn some of the villages on account of the destruc- 
tion of a party said to have amounted to six hundred, 
but I believe two hundred was the right number. 
They started from the Baram town to search for 
heads and slaves in the Upper Trusan. I will follow 
the course they took, to show what energy they dis- 
play in this warlike amusement. They pulled down 
the Baram until they reached the Tutu branch ; which 
they ascended to the Milanau, then up that tributary 
to ‘the foot of the western Molu range. (See map.) 

Here was the regular Kayan road connecting the 
Milanau with the Trunan, a branch of the Madalam. 
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This road is cleared about two fathoms broad, and 
then trunks of small trees are laid across and secured 
about a yard apart. I followed it once for upwards 
of two miles. The Kayans, on reaching this spot, 
haul tlicir boats along the road, and considering 
that some of them are sixty feet long, it is a work 
of infinite labour, but three or four crows lay on 
to one boat and gradually move the whole fleet 
over into the Trunan river. From thence they 
descend about thirty miles tlirough the Madalam to 
the Limbang ; then up the Limbang to the Adang 
landing-place — very heavy work, as wo find it. 

On this occasion they pushed farther up the river, 
and crossed over to the interior of the Trusan. Here, 
as ill luck would have it, they were noticed by the 
Lepuasing Mumts, and contrary to the usual Murut 
custom, a largo force quietly collected, and before the 
Kayans had killed above two women and a child, 
they were attacked in the rear, and fled to an island 
full of caves. 

They were soon surrounded, and the alarm having , 
spread, reinforcements of Muruts came in on every 
side. They attacked the mouths of some of the 
caves, but the Kayans easily beat them off. Finding 
they were losing men to no purpose, they changed 
their tactics, and at this part of the story the Murut 
listeners gave a grunt of satisfaction. They col- 
lected great quantities of firewood and heaped it 
before the caves, then set it on fire, and prepared for 
the rush that would surely take place. Maddened by 
the smoke, the Kayans attempted to break through, 
but were driven back, and in less than two hours the 
VOL. II. 4 
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whole party were either killed or suffocated. The 
Lepuasing Muruts have suffered from no further 
attacks. One or two Kayans who did not seek shelter 
in the caves got away, and reached their homes after 
a few months in a state of demi-starvation. 

The Kayans having driven the Muruts of the upper 
Limbang away, are now extending their attacks to the 
portion nearer tlie capital. In March, 1857, they 
came over to the number of three thousand, and built 
a large encampment at the mouth of the Damit ; 
from thence they sent insolent messages to the 
Government of Brunei, threatening to destroy the 
whole country unless some paiiicular village was 
given up to them to plunder. The Bornean Govern- 
ment, in great fear, collected every available man, and 
sent them to oppose the Kayans ; but, apparently, 
neither felt inclined to fight. 

After about a month’s talk, Makota proposed that 
the Kayans should bo bribed by the Muruts to return 
to their own country ; but the latter, remembering a 
^ former trick he had played them, were very unwilling 
to come to terms ; so Makota had a secret interview 
with the Kayan chiefs, and then gave out that peace 
was concluded, that the Kayans would go back to 
their own country, and so ordered the Bornean forces 
to return to the capital. Scarcely had they done so, 
when Makota’s plan was revealed : he had given 
them up a Murut village (Balat Ikan) which he 
disliked; the Kayans surprised it, killed thirteen, 
and captured seventeen, obtaining likewise the whole 
plunder. This was the Bornean plan of getting rid 
of an enemy. It is worthy of remark that while the 
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two forces were face to face, traders from the capital 
went up to supply the Kayans with food in exchange 
for valuable jungle produce. • 

The way in which the head-hunters surprised Balat 
Ikan is an illustration of the divisions that separate 
the different races on the Limbang. The frontier 
fortified village was then Blimbing, inhabited by 
Bisayans, commanded by a son of the Panglima 
Prang, and when he saw the Kayan force descending 
the river, he ran to his guns and prepared to fire 
into them ; but the people in the foremost boat shouted 
out that if he would neither fire his guns, nor beat 
the alarm signal, they would not meddle with his 
village, ^upon which he ordered his men not to inter- 
fere. The villagers of Balat Ikan, inhabited by 
Muruts, relying on the usual alarm signal, kept no 
watch, and were easily surprised. 

Prom time immemorial, it has been a custom among 
the inhabitants of these villages to beat an alarm on 
their gongs on the first appearance of an enemy, or 
when some great misfortune has happened. It puts^ 
the people on the alert, as when I lost my boat on a 
snag in the Madalam, the report spread I was drowned 
or in trouble, the alarm signal was beaten, and I met 
a dozen boats coming to the rescue, or to inquire into 
the truth of the report. 

Makota’s trick, referred to above, was this — The 
Kayans were in force at the Damit (in 1855) when 
he arranged with their chiefs that on the payment 
of a hundred pikuls of guns (700Z.) they should 
retire. The Muruts coUected a large amount, which 
Makota coolly kept for himself. The enraged Kayans 

4—2 
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fell upon a Tahun village above Batang Parak, and 
carried it with great slaughter of men, women, and 
children. 

Having remained quiet the whole day, the men 
were in no way fatigued, and we sat late talking 
over these and other matters, and collecting words 
of the Adang language, which is, in fact, the same as 
that of the other Muruts. 

3r(/. — The river did not fall above three inches 
during the night, but I pushed ofi‘ at six and brought 
up at 12.45 for the day, as it was thundering and 
threatening rain from the S.W. Three p.m. — The 
rain has just commenced, but we are comfortably 
sheltered for the night. There is little to»notice, 
except that the river continues broad and often very 
shallow, each reach containing an island which, of 
course, produces a rapid, rendering our progress slow. 
Occasionally the banks are high, showing a sort of 
stratified shale. The jungle continues small, except 
on some of the low hills. From our resting place the 
, Sertab range does not appear to be far off. 

Some of our party are much alarmed by finding 
a long Kayan hut but recently occupied ; so that 
there is no doubt that the head-hunters have been 
here, which induces me to take every reasonable pre- 
caution ; but our Murut guides are full of the most 
absurd fancies, saying that if the Kayans have killed 
people in the interior, the villagers will declare we 
did it, and attack us. They would willingly return 
to their homes ; even those who are anxious to 
see their friends are disheartened by the assured 
marks of the recent neighbourhood of the head- 
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hunters. I have told all the men that on no account 
ai*e we to meddle with the Kayans, but should they 
attack any of our party, then to fall upon them 
without mercy. I hope we shall neither see nor hear 
anything of them. 

We have brought up for the night at a curious 
place, a sort of large island, a stony and sandy plain, 
about 200 by 400 yards, with patches of vegetation 
and clumps of trees on it. There is one about fifty 
yards from us, that will afford shelter in case of a 
heavy fresh, and there is every sign of there being 
tremendous inundations in this river. Our sports- 
men, with their usual ill-luck, missed a deer on the 
sandy plain before us. There are numerous drop- 
pings of wild cattle, and our men have just reported 
some on the other side of the river, about a quarter of 
a mile farther up. If it cease raining before sunset, I 
will go after them. 

7 p.m. — I have been, and there is not a trace of 
anything but pigs. A huge boar swam away within 
fifty yards of one of the men, but he missed it; we* 
were consoled, however, on our return, by catching 
some very fine fish. Bain has again commenced, and 
until we leave Molu to the north of us will, I believe, 
continue. 

4:th . — Though it drizzled a good part of the night, 
still the river fell nine inches. We got away by 
6 a.m., and pulled on till 9.40, when we stopped for * 
breakfast; off again at 11.25, and brought up for 
the night at 3.35. This is the most fortunate day we 
bave yet had : cloudy in the morning, but clearing up 
into fine weather. We have had seven hours and a 
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half of good work, not including stoppages, and have 
made, I think, more than eight miles. Nearly every 
reach includes a rapid, and one at the Sertab hills 
caused us a little delay, as we had to remove stones to 
make a passage for our boats. In the least rapid 
part of the river is a good place for taking the 
dip and strike of the rock. Dip N.N.W., strike 
E.N.E., angle 80®, sandstone. 

The river has been winding the whole day among 
hills, varying in elevation from 500 to 1,500 feet 
(estimated), and clothed with a fine forest. At the 
distance the Sertab hills appear to be a single range, 
but in fact they are a succession of short ones. 
When this district was inhabited, no doubt each 
had a distinct name, but now they call them all the 
Sertab hills. We are about to leave the sandstone 
country. In the last reach I applied the test to the 
first piece of limestone I have seen during this expe- 
dition, but it was scarcely necessary, as there was no 
mistaking its form. The Salindong hills ahead of us 
are evidently limestone. We had a partial view of a 
high mountain, which Japer says is the east end of 
the Molu range, which I long to see in the rear, but 
as yet it is always to the east of south. The general 
direction from the mouth of the Madalam has been 
S.E. by E. 

The incidents which have varied the day have been 
the finding of another new Kayan hut, and the 
decaying head of a large wild boar left by an alli- 
gator on the bank. The last was for us an unfortu- 
nate discovery, as the Muruts seized upon it, and 
have it now in their boat — a most offensive subject 
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for our nostrils. Every time they passed us a most 
disgusting whiff came our way, and now at our resting 
place we are obliged to in§ist that they shall either 
get rid of the head, or encamp away from us. The 
love of high pork has prevailed over fear, so they 
have taken up their quarters at the other end of the 
pebbly flat. 

I have noticed to-day many of those deep holes in 
rocks mentioned by De la Beche, as caused by the 
continual attrition of pebbles in them. Many have 
bored their way down several feet, working even 
through to the stream ; others are in every stage of 
progress. The river, though in many places deep, is 
generally shallow, particularly at the rapids, and 
occasionally rushes down with great force. I expect 
as we enter the limestone district, to change the 
character of these impediments, which have as yet 
consisted of pebbles, gradually enlarging as wo move 
up the liver ; many of limestone are now showing 
themselves. The Muruts declare there are edible 
birds’-nest caves near the Salindong ; but we mus^ 
reserve any search till our return, as I will not allow 
anything to interfere with my advance. 

I do enjoy this exploration of new countries. I 
especially enjoy an evening such as this. It is a fine 
star-light night ; we have pitched our tents on a broad 
pebbly flat, and the men have collected a great pile of 
wood, with which to keep up a chceiful fire. Most of 
us are sitting round it, and that everlasting subject 
of discussion arises — how far off are the Kayans. The 
hut to-day appeared as if very lately used, if we are to 
be attacked, I hope it will be in the day-time. The 
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conversation was beginning to flag, when suddenly we 
heard a bird utter three cries to our right. “ Ah,” 
exclaimed Japer, “ that fe a good sign,” and instantly 
reverted to head-hunting and omens. I will hero 
introduce a story illustrative of the practice. Its cool 
atrocity always makes my heart sick. Japer told it in 
illustration of various omens, and I will try and relate 
it in his own words, whilst they are still ringing in my 
ears. 

“ I am acquainted with all the different birds and 
animals in which the Pakatans have faith. Do you 
hear that grasshopper, — it is on the right, and is a 
sign of good fortune. Were there three or four sound- 
ing together, we should instantly leave our hut, at 
whatever time of night, and seek a new resting-place, 
or wo should suffer for it. When the bird of omen 
flics over us from the quarter whence we have just 
arrived, it is a good sign ; the bird tells us to advance. 
K he flew from the quarter whence we were going, 
we should return to our last night’s resting-place, 
.whatever might be the distance. You know that bird 
which has three cries ? When it sounds to the right 
it is good luck ; and also when to the left, if very near 
an enemy, it rejoices to give them to us as a prey. 
When it cries, ‘ Trik, trik,’ it is death to those that 
advance. 

“ I will tell you what has happened to me since I 
.have entered El Islam. Two of my grand-children 
died of sickness. How was I to lose the soreness of 
heart occasioned by this event ? I determined to go 
head-hunting. I sent a hundred of my tribe up the 
Rojang, and started myself' with seventy to Bintulu. 
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There the chief of the district came to me and said, 

‘ You are going to kill some of my people.’ ‘ No ; I 
am not,’ I answered. ‘ W§11,’ he said, ‘ there is a 
tribe of Punans living near Lambir, who owe me for 
goods, which they have had for some time. They 
sell their camphor and their wax to others, not to 
me. Gro and attack them ; there are only thirty males. 
But don’t forget me when you divide the women and 
children,’ 

“ So I sent my brother, who is a brave man, and he 
started in a small canoe, with three men. After a 
long search, he arrived in their neighbourhood, and 
heard them talking in the woods. He therefore hid 
his canoe, and that night walked up close to their 
village. He then stripped and left his sword and 
everything near an old tree, and fastening a string to 
the stump, crawled towards the house like a pig on all 
fours, but gradually letting out the string behind him ; 
this was to be his guide in returning to his clothes. 
He found that the house was large. He then crawled 
back to the place from whence he started. Not; 
satisfied with this inspection, he determined to remain 
there and have a look at the place during the day. 
At dawn he concealed himself in a hollow tree, and 
waited till all the Punans had gone out hunting ; 
he then boldly went near the house and counted the 
number of doors — ‘ families ’ — which he found to be 
forty. Thereupon, he returned to his companions,, 
and they all together pulled off to Bintulu. 

“ On meeting, I asked what was the news ? As tliis 
was in public, my younger brother answered, ‘ Antah ’ 
(nothing particular) ; but presently calling me on one 
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side, he told me all that he had seen. That very 
night I started oflf with my whole party. When we 
reached the entrance of the Lambir River, a great 
alligator rose to the surface, and kept up with our 
boats the whole way. This was a good omen, and I 
addressed the animal thus : — ‘ O grandfather, give us 
good fortune, and we will provide you with a feast.’ 
We were all in the highest spirits, when the omen bird 
flew from the right hand to the left, crying ‘ Trik, 
trik ; ’ and immediately another flew from the left to 
the right, sounding ‘ Trik, trik.’ This double crossing 
was a very bad omen, and portended a fight and much 
contention ; so I said to my followers, ‘ Let us return 
to our boats for three days; this omen is very bad.’ 
But they laughed at me, and said, ‘ You are becoming 
afraid.’ ‘ Very well,’ I answered, ‘ let us go on ; I 
shall not be the only one to die.’ 

“ Upon this we approached the house, and at break 
of day commenced hurling our siligis (wooden javelins) 
through the bark walls. Upon this the Punans an- 
.swered with a flight of sumpits (poisoned arrows), one 
of which struck me on the hand. I dragged it out 
with my teeth, of which I had then a few left, and 
bound up the wound. The charm I possessed pre- 
vented its having any bad effect. When my relations 
saw that I was wounded, they said, ‘ Oh, father, you 
had better retire.’ But I answered, ‘No; I did not 
. seek the fight to-day ; I shall not retire.’ I tried to 
discharge a new gun I had bought, but the instrument 
(may it and he who sold it me be accursed ! ) would 
not go off. 

“ The Punans, fearing that we would use fire, began 
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now to come down from their house to fight on the 
ground. They were thirty -five, we were seventy ; hut 
the sun had descended as lo^ as that in the heavens ” 
— pointing, as he said these words, to the sky (4 p.m.) 
— “ ere the fight was over. We killed them all; they 
fought like brave men ; not one tried to run away. 
We then went up to the houses and seized the women 
and children. We captured fifty-five. When we 
caught a woman, it was like catching a hen ; all her 
children flocked to her like chickens. When we caught 
a child, the mother rather ran to it directly. That 
night we made merry in the house, and next day 
started off to Bintulu. Some of the captives cried, 
others made no sign. My share came to two, whom 
I sold to a Brunei man for a pikul of guns each (thirty 
Spanish dollars). On that occasion ten of our party 
were killed, and nearly every man wounded, which was 
all caused by neglecting the warning the omen-birds 
gave ; but our young men were too eager. We got 
thirty-five heads. Had they followed my advice, we 
should have fallen upon them when imprepared, but J. 
was not listened to.” 

Such is the story I have before heard, and Japer 
has now again repeated to me in all its details. I 
have written it down almost word for word, ^ omitting, 
however, his two single combats, in which his oppo- 
nents fell. He is a well-known warrior amongst 
them. The Punans had never done the Pakatans thg 
slightest injury ; but, for the sake of easing a chief’s 
sore heart, a tribe is massacred. The man who gaveihe 
information got a slave for his trouble. What country 
can prosper where such scenes are constantly occurring ? 
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At this moment there are, most probably, from 
twenty to forty Kayans pulling before us, seeking for 
beads and slaves. We* cannot be certain of the 
number, as, from the signs, there may be one or two 
boats ; and the maxim of these ruffians is, that out 
of their own country all are fair game. “Were we 
to meet our father, we would slay him.” The head 
of a child or of a woman is as highly prized as 
that of a man ; so, as easier prey, the miscreants 
seek them by lying in ambush near the plantations. 
I ought to add, that some of the relations of the 
Pakatans, who were killed in the foray, sacrificed two 
of the women captives for the sake of the heads, and 
for revenge. 

Upit and his party listened to this story with great 
interest, and evidently envied Japer the glorious 
chance he had had. I changed the conversation, and 
then they told us of the wrongs they suffered at the 
hands of the people of the capital. To-night, in fact, 
they were full of stories. Old Japer is a treasury of 
information ; he is so well acquainted with the 
countries between Sarawak and Brunei. He has a 
thorough faith in ghosts, and tells of many an adven- 
ture with them ; of the spirits who cause the death of 
the wax-hunters, by pushing them off the mengiris or 
tapang-tree. When the unfortunate men, from ineffi- 
cient preparations, as their companions not keeping 
up a smoky fire to stupefy the bees, are so stung as 
, to let go their hold, the natural explanation is never 
taken ; they fly to their superstitions. 

J aper’s nephew saw one of these tapang ghosts, and 
managed to keep his eye upon him and prevent him 
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pushing him off ; he came down without accident, hut 
likewise without wax. I suggested that he invented 
the ghost to excuse his timidity, which Japer thought 
probable. To-day wo passed one of these lofty trees, 
bearing above twenty bees’ -nests, among them four 
old ones white with wax. As the country is full of 
tapangs, in which alone do the bees build their nests, 
the stories of the great amount of wax formerly pro- 
cured in this district may be true. Why do the 
honey-bees generally build on one particular tree ? 
Its being the finest in the forest is no good reason ; 
perhaps there is something enticing in the bark. I 
say “ generally,” because, though I have never seen 
their nests on other trees, yet I have often come 
across them in the crevices of rocks. 

If travelling has its pleasures, it has also its dis- 
agreeables ; mosquitoes near the sea, leeches by thou- 
sands in the jungle, and swarms of sand-flics on the 
banks of the rivers. The fire being nearly out, there 
is no smoke to drive these last nuisances away, and 
they compel me to close my journal for the night, and^ 
retire under the shelter of a Scotch plaid. 

I have so often mentioned the omen-birds, that I 
will describe the one which is held in most considera- 
tion by the Seribas Dayaks : body, a bright red ; wings, 
black, chequered with white ; head, black at top, with 
a beak and throat light blue ; tail long, a mixture 
of black, white, and brown ; about the size of a black-, 
bird ; beak slightly hooked. It is a rare bird, and 
is called by the natives Burong Papaw. The bird .is 
before me while describing it. I dare say a naturalist 
would notice more peculiarities. 
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5th . — Though I don’t usually do much work, yet I 
was so tired this evening that I fell asleep without 
writing in the day’s journal ; but, waking up at 
nine p.m., I will briefly notice the day’s occurrences. 
We got away at quarter-past six, and, after ascending 
half a mile, found ourselves at the mouth of the 
Salindong, which is but a small stream. A limestone 
cliff marks the entrance, and probably gives the name 
to this tributary, lindong, to overshadow. Opposite 
to it was a Kayan resting-place, where we found 
marks which proved that one party had returned 
down the stream. In the hut was picked up a 
woman’s jacket, with a small net, left behind in the 
hurry of departure, so it is probable they captured 
her while fishing on the banks of some rivulet. 

Though certain they had obtained captives, opinions 
were divided on the subject of heads. I could find no 
traces, and old Japer agreed with me that it was un- 
certain ; but it would only be accidentally that we 
could have discovered indications. They had left a 
jpaark, however, to show their countrymen that they 
had been up the Salindong : it was a long pole, orna- 
mented with three palm leaf tassels pointing up that 
stream. The three tassels were supposed by many 
to show that they had obtained three heads or 
captives ; it might mean either. There are evidently 
two parties out, and it is more than probable that 
.there is one ahead of us ; but we should have little 
to fear from the crew of one boat, even if they took 
us by surprise. However, the men are taking every 
precaution ; the muskets are nightly inspected, dis- 
charged if suspected of being damp, and kept ready 
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at hand to be used at a moment’s notice. I have 
little fear but that the heavy volley we could pour into 
an enemy would drive them off without trouble. 

Our course to-day has been principally through a 
limestone district, though occasionally there is sand- 
stone, as at the mouth of the Tuan River. The 
general dip is to the E.N.E. ; sometimes very steep, 
varying from 21° to 53° and 56°. Though we worked 
to 3.45 p.m., staying only an hour and a half for 
breakfast, we made comparatively httle progress— 
not, perhaps, more than six miles, as last night’s rain 
raised a sort of fresh, ' which was hard to contend 
against amid the limestone rocks and steep banks. 
In fact, the last half mile took us nearly two hours 
to accomphsh : the limestone rocks were excessively 
steep, and the river, being confined to a narrow bed, 
rushed along like a mill-sluice in many places. Now 
we found the use of our towing-ropes. After vainly 
endeavouring to pole, we all but two got out, and, 
crawling on to a tolerably even spot, passed the 
tow rope round a tree, for fear the rush of waters 
should be too great for our strength, and then 
hauled. At one place it took our whole united 
crews to get my boat past a deep and dangerous 
rapid. 

After two hours’ severe work, we managed to reach 
a point under which the men considered we might safely 
bring up ; it is a chff about forty feet in height, that 
promises shelter in case of a heavy fresh, and we may 
have that to-morrow, as the rain is pouring nov- 
The advance of the last half mile was entirely the 
men’s doing, as at the mouth of the Tuan, by mis- 
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management, we got across the stream and came 
broadside on to a sunken rock, which nearly upset 
us. After this I had ne desire to face the rush of 
waters ahead with tired men, and proposed stopping 
at the Tuan, but they said it was not safe. I thought 
it the perfection of a resting-place ; rocks rising on 
cither side, crowned by noble trees, whose branches 
met above, forming a most beautiful and extensive 
bower. Of course I was very unwilling to stop, when 
my followers wished to go on ; so I lot them have 
their own way, but they said afterwards, had they 
known what work was before them to get over the 
next half mile, they would almost have run the risk 
of remaining at the spot I pointed out. It did, indeed, 
strain our muscles to make the advance. 

We had a very narrow escape, also, from the stu- 
pidity of Upit. At one of the worst rapids we were 
attempting to pole up, he got across our bows ; and, 
in trying to avoid running his frail sampir under 
water, we let go our hold, and were swept back by 
the current at an awful pace. The rebound of the 
waters from the rocks prevented our going on them, 
and saved iis from the smash most of our men ex- 
pected. The chief and his Muruts were very unpopular 
after this, and my men showed great unwillingness 
to aid them ; but, as they had assisted us in our 
heavy work to get my boat past the rapid, I insisted 
upon doing the same for them. To insure the execu- 
tion of the order, I took the end of the long towing- 
rope myself, and passed it round a tree, and put 
my Malays on a grassy, but rocky point, which 
was completely free from brushwood. There was no 
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difficulty in hauling this hght sampir up ; but the two 
Muruts left in it were clumsy, and just as it was 
clear of the rapid and approached the bank, nearly 
got their boat across the stream, but though it was 
swept against the rocks, it was too elastic to receive 
much damage. 

The wind has been from south-west all day, and 
therefore from Molu. We have been advancing 
through very hilly country, which rises abruptly from 
the bank : masses of rock continually overshadow the 
river, which is now always confined to a very narrow 
space ; it is therefore deeper and more rapid. Occa- 
sionally there are dark pools, with no bottom with our 
four-fathom poles. Old .Taper missed, or only slightly 
wounded, a kijang, a species of roe. Most unlucky 
sportsman ! 

Qlh . — The expected fresh came on about one a.m. ; 
and as it has rained all the morning, the water will 
still increase for many hours yet. There is very good 
protection whore we have secured our boats, though 
the river has risen six feet since yesterday, and is now 
running like a mill-sluice. We have met with so 
many obstructions and delays from these freshes, that 
I begin to fear we shall not accomplish the object of 
our expedition. Yet I shall persevere until we have 
only three days’ provisions left. Food is the chief 
difficulty, otherwise I would spend three months in 
trying to roach the Adang Muruts. The rocks near 
our encampment are both limestone and sandstone, 
the latter uppermost ; their dip is east, angle 82?. 
There appears to be too much disturbance of rocks 
here to render any observations of much value, either 
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with regard to the stratification or the angle ; the 
rocks are constantly laminated. My men are em- 
ployed in making towing-ropes of twisted rattans ; the 
one for the garei is strong enough to hold a schooner, 
but we may want them in the bad rapids. Yesterday 
we trembled once or twice, fearing our tow-ropes would 
part. 

At 4 p.m. — The river has not fallen more than two 
and a half feet since I marked it at nine a.m. If it 
rain to-night, we shall lose another day. 

It is a cold evening; the gusts of wind occasionally 
driving the drizzly rain before it, so I have asked the 
Muruts to come and have a glass of whiskey with 
me. Wo have had a couple of hours’ talk, and they 
have told me innumerable anecdotes of their own 
lives. Upit mentioned an event which occurred to 
himself not many years ago. His father and mother- 
in-law were invited to a feast by the chief Apo ; there 
was great drinking, and at night most of the drunken 
guests slept in the house. After some hours, Apo got 
i up and killed Upit’s two relations in their sleep ; 
perhaps, in revenge of some old injury. 

Upit immediately brought his complaint to the 
Sultan, but no attention was paid to him. At last 
one of the men about the court said, “ Why don’t 
you revenge yourself?” The Sultan laughed, and 
repeated, “ Ali, why don’t you ? ” Upit upon this 
. went home and prepared his arms, and for two years 
lay in wait in all sorts of places, but could never find 
Apo off liis guard. One day, however, he met him in 
the Trusan river, returning from the Sultan’s palace, 
shot him through the body, and took his head. Upon 
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this, the Sultan fined him a hundred pikuls of brass 
guns (3,000 dols.), not for killing Apo, but for dis- 
respect to himself in shooting a man who had lately 
left his palace, though the deed took place twenty 
miles away. Upit, by great exertions, and by the 
assistance of all the neighbouring villages, paid a 
portion of the fine. It is an illustration of Bornean 
government. 

1th . — A beautiful night, but towards morning it 
rained heavily. I turned round in my bed, and made 
uj) my mind to lose another day, but at davm, finding 
the river not so rapid as I expected, we pushed off a 
few minutes after six a.m., and after an hour’s heavy 
work, were rewarded by finding the hills graduallj’' 
receding from the banks, thus allowing the river freer 
scope. As might be imagined, this was a sign that we 
had passed the limestone district; gradually it gave way 
to sandstone, and with it came a more open country. 
The river soon became broader, but shallower; and 
though it necessitated hard work, it was not to be 
compared to the difficulties we overcame on the 5th. 

During our progress up this river we have kept veiy 
much along the banks, and have had to take great 
care not to shake snakes into our boats. These reptiles 
are constantly found concealed amid the foliage of 
fruit-trees, or lying quietly along the branches to catch 
unwary birds which seek their food there. In fact, their 
colours so much resemble those of the trees, that it is • 
often difficult to distinguish them. Musa one day drew 
my attention to a tree and said, “ There is a large 
snake.” I could not see it, but on his pointing to it 
with his sword, I noticed a brown creature thicker than 
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my arm, coiled round a bough, with its head resting 
near a hunch of fruit, waiting the arrival of some 
unwary pargam, the splendid green pigeon of these 
forests. It looked exactly of the colour of the bough 
on which it was resting, and the green snakes are 
equally difficult to be detected. There is one with large 
regular scales, and a triangular head, which is the 
dread of the native, and if its poisonous qualities equal 
its offensive look, it must be a venomous one indeed. 
These unpleasant neighbours are, however, rarely seen, 
though pretty green flower snakes may be occasionally 
noticed among the bushes, or gliding over the blossoms 
on the look-out for insects. One of a bright green 
with yellow stripes down its sides is no doubt a beau- 
tiful object, but I dislike snakes of every kind. My 
men, who appear to have quite as strong an antipathy 
to them, cut at them on every occasion with their swords. 

Land tortoises are continually dropping from the 
overhanging trunks of trees as they hear the noise of 
our paddles. We were once much startled by a large 

• animal springing from a high bough, and falling with 
a heavy splash within a few feet of our boat : it 
turned out to be a huge biawak, or guana, which, 
being alarmed, thus made his escape. The guana is a 
species .of lizard, growing to a great length, and is the 
enemy of our poultry. My dogs once killed one in 
Brunei which measured six feet six inches in length. 

• The whole pack attacked it ; and while it was endea- 

► vouring to save its tail, a bold dog seized it by the 

ttiroat, and held it tight, while the rest of the pack 
destroyed it. It is the only instance I have known 
of dogs facing so large a biawak; but they were of 
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English breed,, and all were ultimately killed by their 
intrepid but unwary attacks on the wild pigs. 

The biawaks used very often to pay us a visit at 
Sarawak, as we had an extensive poultry-yard, and 
their presence in the day-time was always announced 
by the loud cackling of the fowls ; if it were a small 
one, the cocks and hens would gather round it, and 
make feigned attacks upon it, and the beast, almost 
bewildered by the cries of the circle of enemies, would 
raise its head high and take a survey of them, as if 
choosing which he should seize. We once succeeded 
in approaching almost close to one, thinking we could 
catch him, as the ground was free from brushwood, 
but it quickly outran us, disappearing down a neigh- 
bouring ravine. The Chinese are fond of its flesh, 
considering it very delicate eating. 

I have also often been disturbed by the cackling of 
the fowls, and going to discover the cause, have found 
them attacking a snake which has unwarily ventured 
in their neighbourhood. I one day saw about twenty 
large Cochin cocks and hens surrounding some object,^ 
and approaching near, saw it was a fine cobra, about 
six feet in length. The reptile had its head raised 
nearly a foot, and was making slight darts at the 
fowls which ventured near, but unable to do much, 
for as soon as it attempted to move, several pecks 
were made at its tail. A friend who was standing 
near, knocked the snake on the head, and immediately 
all the inhabitants of the poultry -yard set upon it and 
tore it to pieces. 

After nine hours’ severe poling and hauling we 
came to a stop for the night at 4.25 p.m. I was 
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desirous to reach the Madihit, hut the men were too 
exhausted to proceed farther. We have not had (t 
bearing of Molu for somte time, but we are anxious 
for it, in order to determine our position. I got out 
all the salt fish that was left, and divided it among 
the men, to whom it was most acceptable, as they had 
had nothing but rice for many days. 

After we had finished our supper, I called the whole 
party together to discuss our future proceedings. I 
explained to them the information I had been enabled 
to collect from the Muruts ; that we might reach the 
Adang landing-place by water, but that as we ad- 
vanced the country would become more difficult ; and 
that, in the present state of the river, it was imprac- 
ticable to face the rapids ; that if we attempted the 
water way and failed, we must return home, as it was 
quite impossible to walk along its banks, the hills 
were too lofty and far too steep ; in fact, no one would 
ever attempt it who knew anything of the country. 
The second plan was to ascend the Madihit, which 
could not be very far off, then leave our boats, and 
walk across, the Murut guides assuring us we could 
do the distance in seven days. I put it to the whole 
party to consider. Musa, after a short consultation, 
said they would prefer walking to facing oven seven 
days of such work as we had had ; and as it was two 
or three days from the Adang landing-place to the 
houses, it would be better to start at once from the 
Madihit, leaving the principal portion of our heavy 
baggage with the boats. My heart was slightly 
despondent yesterday, but to-day’s progress has com- 
pletely cheered me up. 
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Just at sunset, we noticed a few flying foxes far 
up in the sky ; they seemed very numerous, but were 
almost beyond view. Sometimes, however, they fly 
low, pursuing their onward course with steady flapping 
wings. For two hours I once watched them at the 
entrance of the Sibuyau river, passing us by tens of 
thousands, and all flying in one direction, doubtless 
towards some place where they rest at night. While 
prepaiing their tents, my men disturbed a huge frog 
that appeared about nine inches long ; it was of a dark 
gray colour. I was assured, however, that a full- 
grown frog was double this size, and if one could 
judge of their dimensions by their noise, when they 
arc hoard in a marsh, we might readily believe the 
Muruts’ account. I remember hearing the late Mr. 
Hayes of Siam say he had seen them there with 
bodies as largo as a full-sized dinner plate. 

Sth . — We found the Madihit to be two miles farther 
up on the left bank. The main stream continues 
broad, and is furnished with islands and immense 
pebbly flats, reminding me of the portion near the^ 
Madalam at very low water. The hills are now at 
some distance apart, allowing broader and flatter 
strips of cultivatable land along the banks. Our last 
night’s resting-place was quite a level point ; we 
brought up a little above it, under a jutting portion 
of the bank, which was higher, and near it was a 
beautiful natural bower which would have afforded , 
shelter for all our boats, had the stream risen high ; ^ 
some of the men encamped in it. The Madihit, .a 
short distance from the mouth, is but a shallow, 
pebbly torrent ; and a little more than half a mile up 
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we were obliged to leave our large garei, and take to 
the sampirs, most of the men following along the 
banks ; and now, less than two miles farther, we have 
to leave our boats, and take to walking. 

We noticed a very handsome tree, whose trunk 
shoots out almost horizontally from the banks : its 
branches rise perpendicularly into the air, but let fall 
on either side rows of long drooping twigs, covered 
with elegant foliage. It was loaded with fruit, whose 
extended wings are of a beautiful pink colour, and 
amid this forest it had a gorgeous effect. I believe 
it is of the order Dipterocaqne. There is another very 
remarkable tree which grows on rocky soil : its bark 
strips naturally from the trunk, leaving a brightish 
brick-red stem. 

We have passed yesterday and to-daj^ much young 
jungle ; indeed, except where the hills are steep, there 
are few old trees. Fish are very plentiful in the river, 
but the rapidity of the stream prevents the net from 
acting properly. Just before entering the Madihit, I 
^noticed a range of high hills, bearing south-east, said 
to be called the Paya Paya in Malay, the very difficuh 
hills, and round their eastern base the Limbang runs. 

No rain last night or to-day. I find it iiiipossilde 
to continue writing, from the cloud of sand-fiies that 
are tormenting me. Having made a smoky fire, I am 
at last rid of them. I have divided the remainder of 
^the rice, and find that the careful men have enough 
^ for seven or eight days, while the improvident have 
not enough for five ; so that they must carry sago ; 
and, to my regret, Ahtan reports that all my tin-meats 
were left at home, but I have enougli biscuit for seven 
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Jays ; in fact, I shall leave some behind me for the 
journey back. Our sportsmen again missed both a 
Jeer and a pig ; so that, after having had every day 
many chances, nothing has been secured, though we 
have with us two of the most famous hunters on the 
Limbang. I never had a shot myself, as my heavy 
boat was generally behind the others. The rock 
forming the base of many of these pebbly rapids is a 
dark gray sandstone. By the barometer, we are 637 
feet above the level of the sea, and as we have been 
toiling up rapids since we left the Damit, it accounts 
for this elevation. 

The men have been working away, foiming a cache 
for the things wc must leave behind : it is raised on 
four polos, so as to be quite secure from pigs. 

To show how extensively the Chinese formerly 
spread over the country, I may notice that they had 
pepper plantations even up the Madihit as late as the 
remembrance of some of the oldest Muruts. 
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September 10th . — I was so stung by hornets yester- 
day that I was unable to write in my journal, and eyen 
now it is a work of difficulty. 

After some trouble, I got the sampirs hauled up 
on the bank, to be beyond the reach of freshes ; 
and all the things we intended to leave behind were 
carefully stowed away. The sago we left in the 
boats, none of the men choosing to burden themselves 
with any of it, though I warned them not to take 
less than seven days’ provisions, but all warnings 
were useless. 

Having divided the packages, we got away yester- 
day at 9.15, and started in an easterly direction 
for above an hour, then southerly for about two hours, 
when we reached the small stream of Rawan. Our 
course led us from one bank to the other of the 
Madihit, crossing and recrossing it nearly every reach, 
a most fatiguing operation, and trying to one’s feet, 
over ‘sUppery sandstone rocks and pebbles. The 
forest, though principally consisting of small trees, 
is tolerably clear, and presents no particular difficulties, 
nor is it so infested by leeches as in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Molu. At 12.30 we began to ascend a 
steep valley (easterly), generally making the bed of 
the Rawan our path. A mountain torrent never 
affords very easy walking, and three of our men were 
so fatigued that at 3.15, after six hours’ work, I 
consented to encamp. 

It was in following the bed of the Rawan that 
I was stung. Notice was given by the guide to 
leave the direct path, and we all did ; but I suppose 
some one disturbed the hornets, as they attacked me 
with a ferocity which appears incredible : many flew at 
me, but two fixed on my arms and stung me through 
my double clothing. They poised themselves a mo- 
ment in the air, and then came on with a rush that 
it was impossible to avoid. The pain was acute, but 
I saved my face. I tumbled down the steep bank in 
a moment, and, throwing aside rifle and ammunition, 
plunged up to my eyes in a pool, until the buzzing 
ceased, and the hornets had returned to their nests. 

Some of my men were also stung, but they squeezed 
a little tobacco juice on the wounds, and they say they 
felt no further inconvenience. I tried it about an 
hour afterwards, but it did me no good. 1 had no 
idea that the sting of this insect was so severe : my 
right arm swelled up to double its natural size, and 
was acutely painful; now, on the second day, it is 
much less so, but as the swelling continues, it is im- 
possible to use it much. In the night we were again 
unfortunate, being attacked by the selimbada, a most 
poisonous ant, which quickly drove us from the tents, 
and compelled us to take refuge on a small pebbly flat 
uear the stream. Fortunately for us it was a flne 
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starlight sky, as we had to spend the remainder of 
the night there. I have called the sting poisonous, 
for though it has but htlde permanent effect, the pain 
is acute. The little sleep I had was due to the last 
bottle of porter that remained. My men were so 
heavily laden, that had I brought a stock of drink- 
ables, I could not have had them carried. I have 
with me but a couple of bottles of whiskey and one 
of brandy. 

Having put my right arm, the most painful, into a 
sling, I was enabled to make a start with the rest of 
the party, except Japer, who had an attack of elephan- 
tiasis. So leaving two volunteers with him, we con- 
tinued our course ; they promising to follow as soon as 
possible after the fit was over, and they can easily 
overtake our loaded men. I would myself gladly have 
stayed behind, as my arms were in a very unfit state 
to be used, and I was compelled to carry my own 
rifle ; but the fear of running short of provisions 
made me push on. Havdng left the tents at 7.30, we 
, soon commenced ascending hills. Our course was at 
first S.W., but on reaching the summit of a ridge, we 
followed it to the S.S.E. The guides had some 
difficulty in discovering the path, which was com- 
pletely overgrown. We found traces, however, of 
recent visitors. 

Leaving the ridge, we descended a stream called 
, Patra, where the guide said he wished us to remain 
while he went ahead in search of the path ; so that, 
•yery unwillingly, I brought up at twelve, and our 
guide started to explore. One of the traces we found 
in the course of our walk was quite fresh, a human 
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footstep in the mud, not a couple of hours old, and 
many broken branches. This caused as great excite- 
ment as ever Eohinson CruSoe could have felt when 
he discovered the one on the sand, and the whole 
party collected to examine it. One man ventured to 
observe, “ Perhaps there are enemies in the neigh- 
bourhood.” At this I laughed, and suggested it 
might be a wax-hunter, who, having caught sight of 
us, had started off to give notice of the approach of 
our formidable party : for the twenty muskets must 
have made it look formidable to him. 

Our path to-day was rather difficult, as we had to 
ascend many steep hills, and sometimes to move 
along their faces, which is tiresome walking : it is 
only on the ridges that our advance is pleasant. We 
had a view of the Molu range through the trees, 
and also saw many other mountain chains, hut no 
sign of those extensive plains that we wore promised ; 
perhaps, however, we have not penetrated far enough 
into the country. No portion of Molu appears to 
drain into the Limbang, except through the Mada- 
1am, the waters of its southern and western faces 
being carried off by the Tutu and the Milanau into 
the Baram. The waters of the Patra are very muddy, 
there evidently having been a landslip on its upper 
course, in fact I observed one to-day that left the 
surface of a whole hiU quite bare. Our Muruts 
have just killed a large rock snake, and they are 
now cleaning it preparatory to its forming a portion 
of their dinner. 

They surprised their snake basking in the sun, and 
cut off its head : but some time before we were 
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ascending a waterfall, and while looking at some 
flowers, a friend accidentally touched a gray rock- 
snake lying lazily extefided across our path ; I saw 
him spring aside, and had but a moment to get out of 
the way, as the reptile dashed past. On our return, 
while choosing a good pool to bathe, we observed the 
snake, which was about twelve feet long, vainly endea- 
vouring to escape up a rock, and finding it could not, 
it made a dash at us. We thought at the time that 
it meant to attack us, but probably it was only an 
endeavour to effect its escape. We drove it back with 
boughs to the deep pool before us, and then hurled 
large stones at it till it seemed to be dead ; but on 
descending to the water to got out the body to 
examine, it had disappeared, diving into some hole or 
crevice in the rock. The Malays have a great 
dread of most kinds of snakes, but this they espe- 
cially dislike. 

The cobra is, however, the most disagreeable one, 
particularly when met with in the water ; one tried to 
, swim across the river just below our boat ; as soon as 
it saw us, it directed its course our way, not, I believe, 
to attack us, but simply as something to rest on ; but 
my men in great alarm gave way, and escaped the 
beast. I have heard men say, that the cobra will not 
be frightened back by beating the water with the 
paddles, but must be killed, or it will enter the boat ; 

. if it succeed in doing so every Malay would instantly 
^ spring into the water and leave their canoe to drift 
away. 

4 p.m. — Our guide Si Nuri has just returned, and 
brought with him the man whose traces have kept us 
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on the qui vive. He says that having walked on about 
half an hour, he was hailed, and after a distant parley, 
the man approached, and to* their mutual astonish- 
ment they found that they were countrymen, and that 
it was, in fact, his brother-in-law, in order to visit 
whose sister he had joined our party, the gq,y gentle- 
man having left his young wife to go and seek his 
fortune and another wife in the neighbourhood of 
Brunei. Such meetings sometimes take place in 
romaace, hut seldom in real life. The stranger is 
one of a large party who are now pig-hunting in the 
neighbourhood, so that my chief fear — that we should 
not find our way — has left mo. We may get a deer, 
as these hunters have just secured a pig. The new 
comer says he thought we were a party of head- 
hunters, therefore, did not make himself known to us. 
He followed us for some time, and felt a great inclina- 
tion to send a poisoned arrow amongst us ; but that we 
were too strong. Very fortunate for him he did not 
do so, or it might have fared ill with him. 

11th . — Our guide left us again last night to join 
the wax-seekers, and we are now waiting his return. 

There is an old Brunei man with us named Bujang 
who says that the people of his quarter, as well as of 
some others, descend from Muruts, and that they 
turned Mohamedans shortly after they captured the 
daughter of the Sultan of Johore. This is the tradi- 
tion or history: they were, as usual, cruising down 
the Gulf of Siam, looking out for prey, when they 
observed a prahu, gaily dressed out with banners, 
pulling along the coast. Giving chase, they soon 
came up with her, and found the daughter of the 
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Sultan of Johore, surrounded by a bevy of pretty 
attendants ; they seized them and carried them off to 
Brunei, and presented ‘the lady to their chief, who 
manied her. 

When the father heard of it, he sent a great depu- 
tation of nobles to entreat the Murut chief to tuni 
Mohamedan, and maiTy his daughter according to the 
custom of that religion. He made no difficulty, but, 
on the contrary, invited the nobles to remain and take 
wives in the country. Many did, and it soon became 
a great rendezvous for the Malays ; in fact, the mass 
of the people are descended from odds and ends of 
strangers, together with their wives, taken from among 
the aborigines. The rajahs aU say they are of Johore 
descent. 

Bujang affirms that his parish musters nearly a 
thousand fighting men ; and that, with the Kadayans, 
or Mohamedans of the hills, they have an offensive 
and defensive alliance, which enables them to hold 
their own, and not be treated as the other parishes 
are. He was very proud that they would not suffer 
the rajahs to take their women, except with the 
parents’ consent. It is a fact that an unbetrothed 
girl, of decent appearance, can never be kept by her 
parents. A rajah sees her, and orders her to be sent 
to his harim, that he may honour her by taking her 
as a concubine. They, therefore, betroth their chil- 
dren in childhood, and then they are usually safe. He 
says — and the Bisayas have a similar tradition — ^that 
Brunei was formerly a lake, that burst through into 
the sea near the island of ISgaran. 

3 p.m. — ^We have only walked two hours and a half 
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to-day, as, when we arrived at the hut of the Adang 
hunters, our Muruts were unwilling to go farther, 
lioping to come in for a very good share of the flesh of 
the wild pig that was hung up around ; so we stopped, 
though anxious to reach a river. It is a great luxmy 
after a walk, to get a bathe in a fresh, running stream. 
Now we are encamped on an elevation of 3,000 feet, 
with only a veiy tiny spring of water near. With the 
party of Adang Muruts there is an old chief who has 
agreed to return with us to his village, leaving his 
young men to gather honey and wax. The few 
Adangs we have met have rather a heavy, forbidding 
appearance, except the old chief and another. 

Nearly all of this party of hunters are armed with 
snmpitans or blow-pipes, which are as usual of dark 
hard red wood, and have a spear-head, lashed on very 
neatly with rattans on one side of the muzzle, and an 
iron sight on the other. The arrows are carried in 
very neatly-carved bamboo cases, and are themselves 
but slips of wood, tipped with spear-shaped* heads cut 
out of bamboo. The poison looks like a translucent 
gum, of a rich brown colour; and when dipped into 
water of a temperature of one hundred and fifty 
clegi-ees, it begins to melt ; but on being withdrawn 
and placed over the flame of a lighted candle, instantly 
becomes hard again. The butt of the arrow is fixed 
in a round piece of the pith of a palm, which fits the 
bore of the pipe. The poison is chiefly that of the 
Upas, though the natives say that the juice from one 
kind of creeper is even more virulent than that of 
that deadly tree. Oh inquiry, I find that none of the 
people of these countries can manufacture the sum- 
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pitans, which they purchase from traders, who procure 
them within the territory of Sarawak, from the wild 
Punans and Pakatans ©f the Bintulu or the Rejang, 
and are therefore very deal’, and highly prized, and no 
amount offered will induce a man to part with a 
favourite sumpitan. 

These Muruts were furnished with war jackets and 
helmets. The former well padded, and thickly covered 
over with cowrie shells ; the latter of the same mate- 
rial, with hanging flaps, so as to protect the wearer’s 
neck from poisoned arrows, I heai’d that the sup- 
plying of cowrie shells formed a sort of trade in the 
Trusan districts. These Muruts, like those seen near 
the coast, often wear their hair tied in a knot behind, 
and keep it in its place by a great pin, fashioned 
something like a spear-head both in size as well as in 
appearance, which is made, according to the means of 
the wearer, either of brass or of bamboo. 

Our walk to-day presented no feature of interest : a 
stiff climb* to a narrow ridge, and then along it rising 
gradually to the hunter’s temporary hut. We but 
occasionally got glimpses of the country through the 
trees, and it presents one general view of forest, 
covering hill and valley. If we are to take such 
short walks as those, the journey will be an easy oue 
indeed. I did not regret our little progress to-day, 
as it enabled old Taper to come up with us, his acute 
attack having left him. I never was in such a country 
for • bees : they everywhere swarm in the most dis- 
agreeable manner, and ants and other insects are 
equally numerous. 

12i]i . — There was much thunder and lightning Rs** 
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night, with rain; hut, notwithstanding the continued 
drizzle, I got away before seven, with the chiefs son 
as guide. Our walk was more direct to-day, the path 
being well known to our leader. The course was 
generally in a S. by E. direction ; on the whole, over 
a very similar country to that traversed yesterday, 
the trees hemmed us in so closely that we could 
obtain no view whatever. We crossed numerous 
streams, as the Saugin, Ropan, and Gritang, and 
have now stopped at a very pleasant one, the Lemi- 
lang, encamping on a high bank about 100 feet above 
it (900 feet above the level of the sea). We have 
done more work to-day, walking above six hours. 
Noticed some tracks of the tambadau. The Kalio 
hills, perhaps 5,500 feet high, have been on our left 
all day. The most active man I have ever seen is a 
young Murut, who walked part of the way with us : he 
had a perfect figure, and is the only pleasant-looking 
man besides the chief that belonged to the party of 
hunters. 

13t/t. — I have little to enter, except that we walked 
five hours south-east, then four east, then another 
north, passing over the same kind of countiy as 
usual. The only noticeable event was catching some 
fine fish when Ave reached the Madihit, which is formed 
l>y the junction of the Rapaw and the Obar. The 
operation of fishing is simple : stones are hurled into 
9' pool, upon which the fish fly for concealment to 
holes in the rocks ; the men jump into the water, 
and soon bring them out of their hiding-places. They 
caught flve large and above a dozen small fish ; one 
was eighteen inches long, and veiy fat. Ahtan was 
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successful in getting a fine one, which he is at present 
engaged in cooking, so that we shall each dine off half 
of it to-night. The scdes are very large ; it is the 
same kind as I have previously noticed in the Madalam 
and Tampasuk. 

After this good fortune, we crossed the river, and 
ascended the steep hill of Pakong Lubfing, till we 
reached a little rivulet running into the Obar. I 
really believe that the great loss of blood from leeches 
is the cause of the faintness I feel to-night ; I have 
pushed off hundreds, and the wounds contiuue to 
bleed for some time. Perhaps this, and the very 
heavy day’s work, may account for the strong dis- 
inclination I feel to write my journal. The Muruts 
are beginning to be full of dismal stories of enemies, 
saying they have suffered much lately from the attacks 
of neighbouring tribes, who have shot at them with 
their poisoned arrows, and killed many, including 
some women and children. However, there is not 
much reliance to be placed in such stories when told in 
the woods. During the evening a very disagreeable- 
looking insect kept attacking my candle. It looked hke 
a dead but branched twig, and an ordinary observer 
would scarcely notice the difference till he saw it 
move ; its legs were represented by four dead branches. 
There is another more common, that has wings like a 
couple of bright green leaves. (Our camp 1,500 feet.) 

The Murut guides are but scantily provided with 
food', and search eagerly for snakes, tortoises, and 
fresh-water turtle. The last would be a grand find, 
as it is often three feet long, without including the 
head and neck : its upper shell and chest are covered 
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with a soft skin, large openings being left for the 
limbs, each of which has five fingers, three of them 
armed with thin but strong claws, those on the thumbs 
being the largest ; the fourth and fifth fingers have 
no claws, and their joints are such as to admit of 
much movement in a lateral direction, particularly the 
fifth, which, when the fin is distended, is at right 
angles to the first three. The back is of an uniform 
dark gray; the upper part of the head dark olive 
green, mottled with yellow spots ; the nose is prolonged 
into a non-retractile, pointed soft snout, about an inch 
in length, and the nostrils are rather large ; the tail is 
about three inches long and very fleshy. Its stomach, 
when opened, often contains many kinds of fruits, par- 
ticularly wild figs and some large kernels, which, 
though not harder than filberts, pass unbroken through 
its horny jaws, which appear, however, well adapted 
for cutting up food of this consistence. I may add, 
that the lower part of its neck is covered with a fold of 
loose cartilaginous skin, into which it withdraws its 
head, with the exception of the pig-like snout. 

14t/j. — Walked to-day seven hours in a general 
east-north-east direction ; in fact, from the range that 
separates the Madihit waters from the Limbang, the 
Adang mountains were pointed out, bearing east-north- 
east. We had a distant view of some high peaks, 
bearing due south, said to be those in the interior of 
Baram. We had also a tolerable view of the Molu . 
range, which enabled me to fix our position. I found . 
to-day, just as we v^ere crossing the ridge, one of tlie 
most curious insects I have ever seen ; it appeared 
like a gigantic moth, above four inches in length, and 
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was of a brown colour, with a band of bright green 
just across its neck; although it had the look of a 
moth, on closer examination it proved ^o be a great 
horse-fly. I have little to enter to-day, as the walking 
has been over the same style of ground, and there 
has been no incident to vary the ordinary routine. 
We pass a good many abandoned huts, with an 
occasional deer-skin hanging up to dry, the mark of 
the hunters ; and, to our great disappointment, we find 
the same men have been poisoning the river with the 
beaten out roots of the tuba plant, capturing all the 
good fish near the encampment. Some of my followers 
strayed farther down, and saw several of a very large 
kind, but they escaped into such deep holes that it was 
impossible to get them out. 

I am afraid our provisions are drawing to a close. 
I see some hungry looks and other symptoms of dis- 
comfort among about half the men — all their own 
fault. The careful have still two days’ rice ; three, if 
they did not assist their companions : the greedy ones 
have been trusting to my biscuits. However, as I 
could not sit down to my dinner of plain boiled rice 
with so many envying me, I told my servant to take 
sufficient biscuits for ourselves, and then divide the 
remainder into twenty-three heaps. I remembered 
Galton’s plan, and making one of the men turn his 
back to the little piles, I pointed to a heap, and he 
cried out a name ; so that they were fairly and without 
favour distributed. 

• The non-careful men were very disappointed with 
this plan; they thought I should have only given 
those that had no rice a share, but that I explained 
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to them would he encouraging improvidence. A 
similar thing occurred when I lost my boat at Molu. 
The men, rafter than carry rice, preferred trusting 
to jungle produce, vainly hoping we could do three 
days’ work in one. We are encamped on the Urud, 
a tributary of the Limbang. The highest point 
crossed to-day was 2,500 feet: our present elevation 
is about 1,400 feet, after many ups and downs. One 
of the most melancholy sounds in the forest is the cry 
of the wahwah, and after sunset it sounded near us, 
to be answered by a disconsolate companion not very 
far off. 

15th . — An hour’s walk brought us to the Upper 
Limbang, whose bed is here, perhaps, seventy yards 
wide, very shallow, not reaching to the hip. It flows 
from the Siliiigid mountains, and is said, after skirting 
their western face, to turn to the south-east to its 
sources in Lawi. Si Nuri, one of our guides, pretend- 
ing to hear a bad bird, wanted to return, though we 
were all struggling against the stream in the middle 
of the river. As this was the second time he had • 
made the attempt to-day, I would not stand it, so 
ordered him over ; however, to satisfy timid minds, I 
had the guns discharged, cleaned, and reloaded. He 
said his angei (omen bird) told him there was fighting 
at his house. We then continued to Sungei Eapaw, 
where we stopped to eat our breakfast. The old chief s 
son was very much astonished by the rapidity and . 
accuracy of fire of one of the revolving carbines. He . 
had never seen a^y firearms, unless common flint 
muskets. 

Shortly after again starting, I observed a commotion 
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among the guides, and was told that the new man and 
Si Nuri, his brother-in-law, wanted us to take a round- 
about way, to avoid a “country swamAig, they said, 
with enemies, who would shoot at us from the jungle. 
This would entail the loss of another day, and the 
climbing of an extra high mountain. We preferred 
the enemies to the extra work, as our food will be all 
finished to-morrow ; so the two guides left us, and one 
of the remaining Adang men undertook to find a 
road. It struck me afterwards that it was merely a 
dispute about whose house we should first visit. Upit 
and four followers wanted naturally to go to their 
relatives, while Si Nuri was anxious to get as quickly 
as possible to see his wife and relations; but as he 
could speak little Malay, I did not understand his 
explanation. 

Our new guide, turning north for a short time, soon 
brought us to the Eopo, a branch of the Limbang, 
which is, perhaps, a third less than the main stream. 
From thence wo continued our course north, climbing 
up a steep mountain, about 2,500 feet in height ; then 
turning to the north-east, wo continued that course 
till 4.10 p.m., when we reached the Bapangal stream. 
Excluding all stoppages and petty rests, we walked 
about six hours and a half, and made about eight 
miles. From near the summit of the high hill we had 
a view of some fresh clearings which appeared about 
seven miles off in a north-east direction. The villages 
are said to be on the other side of the clearings, 
beyond a low hill. As we mupt have approached 
these farms three miles, we cannot have more than 
eight miles of walking before us ; at all events, I shall 
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do my utmost to reach the houses to-morrow night, 
whether the men follow or not, as after the biscuit 
division of y^terday I havrf only rice for one day, 
coffee, and the remains of a bad China ham. Just 
as we were crossing the Eopo, an animal slipt quietly 
into the water, which I think was an otter. A few 
days before leaving my house, I was witness of a 
desperate fight between my dogs and a very fierce 
female otter. They had surrounded a pool, and kept 
her in it, but as it was very shallow a dog would dash 
in and make a snap at her ; at last she seized one by 
the nose, and would not let go ; the dog, a very small 
English terrier, did not utter a cry, but struggled 
towards the bank, when the whole pack fell upon the 
enemy, and tore it to pieces. Yet in death it did not 
let go its hold, and to free the dog’s nose the otter’s 
jaws had to be forced open with a spear-head. (Rest- 
ing-place, 1,300 feet.) 

16th . — Walking on till 4.30, after eight hours of 
regular hard work, we have not reached the Adang 
villages, but have a prospect of doing so to-morrow. , 
We have still the range of lofty mountains to cross ; 
yesterday’s clearings and low hills we have passed. 
When at 4.30 I sat down on a rock, with the rain 
pouring in torrents, and the men standing shivering 
around me, I could not but feel a little despondent 
when I asked the guide where were the houses, and 
be rephed over that high mountain ; but observing the . 
men were watching me, I burst out laughing, a very . 
minatural sound it, seemed, and said I thought the 
Adang dwellings had vanished in the clouds. 

Presently the Upit, who had been reconnoitrmg 
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ahead, came stealing back, and said he had found two 
fresh huts that belonged to a Murut tribe with whom 
they were at war, that ^fre must instantly retrace our 
steps half a mile at least, and pitch our tents there. 
I was in a very bad mood to receive such a proposition, 
and told him that if the devil himself lived in those 
huts, I would make him give me a share of them 
to-night, and hade him to lead the way. Tired as he 
was, I could scarcely persuade him that I was in 
earnest ; but, calling on my Malays to follow, we soon 
made an advance towards the dreaded spot, and then, 
after twice attempting to lead us astray, the chief 
brought us to the huts, which had evidently not been 
vacated many hours ; perhaps after the inmates had 
got a distinct view of our party. The ashes of the 
fires were still warm, and we had no difficulty in 
rekindling them. 

As the rain continued to descend in torrents, we 
were pleased indeed to find warm dry quarters, and 
having extended the tent from one of the huts, there 

. was room for all. As old Japer and four of the men 
had not reached us by half-past five, we discharged 
our fire-arms one after the other to give them notice 
of our whereabouts, in case they should be wandering 
within hearing. It likewise served the purpose of 
intimating to the Muruts concealed about that we 
were not head-hunters, as these seek concealment and 

• not publicity. My best men having assisted the im- 

• provident have hut a poor meal to-night. Our walk 
to-day was over very uneven ground, steep hills and 
numerous trees, among others the true Adang. The 
last candle is going out, so I finish. 
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nth and ISth . — My journal did not reach me till 
this evening, so I must enter the two days together. 
•Taper did not make his appearance during the night. 
At dawn, finding there remained in my private store a 
small biscuit for each man, I shared them out, and 
then started off at 6.30, hoping to reach the houses, 
and from thence send assistance to the stragglers. I 
gave notice that I expected no man to wait for his 
neighbour, but to push on and do the best he could 
for himself. Our route at first lay over the low ground 
skirting the foot of the mountain, then up a tolerably 
easy ascent, one of the spurs of the Adang range, 
which appears to run north and south. After half an 
hour’s walking, I observed the guides dart to an old 
tree, I followed, and we were soon occupied in devour- 
ing edible fungi ; after this slight repast, we continued 
our course. 

About 10 a.m. four of the Muruts dropped their 
heavy burdens, intending to return for them next day, 
and started off at a running pace. I was following 
when I heard Ahtan’s soft voice say, “ May I come 
too, sir ? ” I said, “ Yes, if you can keep up.” This 
was very well for a few hundred yards ; but, to my 
surprise, I found two Muruts drop behind, then Upit ; 
at last the remaining guide stretched himself on his 
back, and said he was done up. I tried all I could to 
rouse them, but with no effect, until the arrival of the 
fifth Murut, who was one of the baggage train, with 
half a ham, the last of the provisions, and not good 
food unsoaked, without a drop of water for miles, but 
I told the Muruts that if they would try and reach the 
fop of the mountain I would then cook and divide it. 
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This roused two, and after much trouble we amved 
at the first peak, there we stopped ; a fire was lit, aud 
with a chopper we divided the ham into great bits. 
While cooking we shouted to the other three Muruts 
to make haste, and presently we heard the chief 
begging us not to begin till he arrived. As none of 
the Malays would touch it, we divided the meat into 
seven portions, and they were soon devoured, skin and 
all, and the bones crushed for the maiTOW, Ahtan and 
I eagerly joining in the meal. For a fortnight we had 
lived on very unsubstantial food, and the great exercise 
we were taking gave us appetites that scorned being 
satisfied with simple boiled rice. 

A few minutes after the meal was over, the Muruts 
gave a grunt of satisfaction, and started off, and con- 
tinued ascending till we had reached the height of 
5,000 feet ; where we struck off to the north-east, 
down to a dashing torrent, one of the feeders of tbo 
Trusan river ; hero we bathed , then off again up a 
Vfeiy steep hill. This was too much for Ahtan. Hf 
turned an imploring look on me, and seemed ready 
to burst into tears ; but I spoke to him very angrily, 
asking him if at the last moment he intended to dis- 
grace himself, and relieving him of my sword, lie 
pushed on, and in a few minutes we were at the 
summit. Here we sat down for half an hour ; then 
on, generally descending, sometimes excessively steep, 
and^ it was with the greatest pleasure that at 5.30 p.m. 
I found myself at the edge of a great clearing, still 
burning, with two village houses at its eastern verge. 

Our guides had a short consultation as to how we 
should announce ourselves to the people, whom we 
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could perceive working on the farms. At length Upit 
shouted out. There was immediately a great commo- 
tion among the Murats, but they soon recognized the 
voices, and, as we forced our way through the tangled 
trees that were felled in every direction, they came 
forward to welcome my companions. They soon ex- 
plained who I was, and I was received with great 
civility and with symptoms of much curiosity. No 
wonder ; they had often heard of the white man, but 
I was the first specimen that had ever reached their 
country. Half way across the clearing we met crowds 
of women and children collected to hear the news, all 
of us being supplied with sugar-cane to amuse us 
while a meal was preparing. 

At 6 p.m., just at sunset, we reached the houses, 
and pleased was I to be able to stretch myself along- 
side of one of their fires. This was the hardest day’s 
walking we had had, ten hours of actual work, cross- 
ing a double range of 5,000 feet in height ; and I was 
both hungry and tired, and exceedingly enjoyed the 
meal they prepared for us. The only drawback was, 
that there was but Ahtan and one Malay to enjoy it 
vith me ; two, however, came in afterwards, but four- 
teen succumbed to the fatigue and did not show them- 
selves. However, I was relieved of much of my anxiety 
by the chief promising to send out at early dawn a 
party with provisions in search of the stragglers. 

The Adangs were rejoiced to see my companions, 
plenty* of arrack was produced, and the news freely 
given and received. They kept it up to a very late 
hour. One family fieard of the death of a near rela- 
tive, and their wailing in the next room was very 
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painful. Gradually, however, the spirits they drank 
began to have an effect upon my companions, and they 
all dropped off to sleep, in which I was but too glad to 
join them. 

The only one of the Malay followers who kept up 
with me, and who, though one of the most improvi- 
dent, had yet refused to touch the ham, although no 
other Mohamedan was present, was called by his com- 
panions Si Kurap, on account of a skin disease which 
covered his body. The Malays very often give nick- 
names, referring to some personal quahty or defect, 
which, as in the above case, takes the place of tlie 
real name. One man I knew, who lived at the town 
of Sakarang, was called Sauh Besi, the iron anchor, 
on account of his great strength, and immense mus- 
cular development. Others are called from their low 
or high stature : Si Buntak, Mr. Short, or Si Panjang, 
Mr. Long, or Si Juling, Mr. Squint, from having that 
defect in his eyes. A very stout Chinese trader went 
always by the name of Baba Lampoh, or Mr. Fat. 
The women were called after the same fashion. Si 
Buntar, or the round, was the name given to a baby, 
on accoimt of its plump appearance ; and when she 
grew to be a woman and became thin, she never had 
another name. Some are called Sulong and Bongsu, 
the eldest and youngest born, to the day of their death, 
never receiving any other appellation. They have also 
the same custom as the Dayaks of taking the name of 
their first-bom, as Pa Sipi, the father of Sipi. 

. According to the Adang chiefs agreement, a party 
started off at daylight to search for my missing fol- 
lowers ; and I went out and sat upon the stump of a 
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gigantic tree, to view the surrounding country, not 
a little anxious about my men. The recent history of 
the Adang people is a good*illustration of the injury 
done by the Kayans to the surrounding tribes. They 
formerly lived near the Adang river, but extended 
their farms to the entrance of the Madalam ; but they 
have been gradually driven back, until they have 
abandoned the Limhang waters, and now drink those 
of the interior of the Trusan, the whole country from 
the Madalam having reverted to jungle. I do not 
imagine they are nearly so numerous as formerly, 
as in the last great Kayan foray they suffered awfully. 
They were, I beUeye, all collected in their villages 
at some great feast, when the Kayans, about 3,000 
strong, set upon them ; the first village was surprised, 
the fighting men slain, the rest taken captive ; the 
few fugitives were followed up so fast as almost to 
enter together the second village with their pursuers, 
where the same scene again took place. The burning 
of these villages, and the beatings of gongs and 
talawaks gave notice to the rest, and all who could 
fled precipitately over the Adang range, followed 
by their relentless foes, who killed and captured great 
numbers. 

The view from the clearings at the back of the 
houses is extensive. To the east three lines of hills, 
backed in the distance by a long range of mountains, 
where the salt springs are found ; to the north there 
is a fine valley, descending on either side in easy 
slopes to the banks of the Trusan, and as a backr 
ground there is a lofty range of mountains. They say 
the highest is Brayong, which rises opposite Labuau, 
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and is one of the loftiest peaks visible from that 
island — direction east of south : so that if these people 
be not mistaken, I know my position tolerably well ; in 
fact, this morning before I heard the name, these 
heights reminded me of the Lawas mountains ; but 
they appear so close, that all my bearings and map 
must be utterly wrong if the Muruts have not made 
a very great mistake ; it is only one of the guides that 
calls it Brayong. The distant eastern range is said to 
shed its waters to the opposite coast. 

The village at which we are staying is but a very 
ordinary specimen of a Dayak location. The houses 
are poor, though effectually closejd in, to avoid, they 
say, the poisoned arrows of their enemies, who are 
continually haunting this neighbourhood, a very great 
exaggeration evidently. From the clearings seen on 
every side, there must be a very fair population as- 
sembled around these hills ; but their continual petty 
quarrels have no doubt a bad effect on their prosperity 
and their power to resist the Kayans, their great 
enemy. There are about fifty families in this com- 
munity, and like many other inland Dayak tribes, each 
family occupies but a small space : the front verandah, 
closed in like a long room, is filled with fireplaces, 
showing that tlic Muruts of the plain find an elevation 
of 3,500 feet very cold. I had no blanket last night, 
and had to get up about three in the morning, and 
have the fire replenished, as I felt too chilled to sleep; 
they use very large logs as the chief stay, and with a 
little care they remain in all night. 

I notice here many glass and agate beads, but little 
brass wire. About twelve to-day nine of my followers 
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made their appearance, five Muruts bearing their bur- 
dens for them: they said that the two lads of the 
party were quite exhausted, and several of them, from 
eating the cabbage of the rattan, had been vomiting. 
They only managed to reach the river in w'hich I 
bathed, and were found there by the party of Muruts 
I had sent out ; five of the villagers continued the 
search for old Japer and th® original missing four. I 
am afraid I shall not see anything of them before to- 
morrow, as old Japer’s legs are very much swollen. I 
had scarcely written the words, when the report of two 
muskets told me that they were not far off, and aU are 
now here but Japer, who is slowly coming on behind. 
At sunset he arrived, utterly exhausted. 

So suspicious had my men become fr6m hearing the 
Muruts describe the treachery of the head-hunters, 
that when the relieving party approached them, they 
warned them off, threatening them with their guns ; 
the Muruts fortunately shouted out Upit’s name, and 
then they were trusted. While sitting round the fires 
this evening, I noticed a sound like Brooke, and list- 
ening more attentively I heard “ Tuan Brooke ! Tuan 
Brooke ! ” continually repeated. I asked what it was 
they were referring to. One of the interpreters ex- 
plained how delighted they were to see the adopted 
son (for so I found I had been introduced) of the great 
Mr. Brooke, the friend of the aboiigines, the fame of 
whose good deeds had reached even this very secluded 
people ; and their only surprise was that he who had 
given peace and happiness to the “ Southern Dayaks”. 
should neglect .to extend his benefits to the Northern. 
They thought that a word from him would stop all the 
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invasions of the Kayans, and enable them to return to 
their own regretted country. 

I was very anxious ‘•to trace the means by wliicli 
intelligence was conveyed to these Muruts of the peace 
and plenty that now reigned among the Dayaks of 
Sarawak, and the way in which it reached this tribe 
was very simple. When their communities broke up 
on the Upiper Limbang, some fled to the interior, wliik 
others made their way down the river to the country 
at prresent inhabited nearer the sea. At rare intervals, 
a party from the upper waters would stai't to visit their 
relations, and though, as I have shown, they occasion- 
ally suffered heavy losses, as at the Naga Surci rapid, 
yet the practice was kept up. Sir James Brooke’s 
name is of cohrso very familiar wherever the Malays 
extend, and, although many would try to pnijudicc tlic 
minds of the aborigines against him and every other 
Englishman, yet the effect would not be permanent, 
as they all remember and ponder on that great event, 
the capture of Brunei by Sir Thomas Cochrane's 
squadron. 

To persons unaccustomed to these oppressed abori- 
gines, the awe and fear inspired by the Sultan and his 
nobles in former times would appear incredible; ami 
the idea was universal that the Bonieaii govemmont 
was the greatest and most powerful in the world ; bat 
our navy gave a rude shock to that belief, and the joy 
among the aborigines on hearing that the court was 
obliged to hide itself in the jungle, and afterwards 
, humbly apologize for its conduct, spread far and near. 
They now began to give more credence to the stories 
which had been spread by men like Japer of the powei 
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of the English, and of the justice with which our coun- 
trymen ruled men. Adang visitors carried back to the 
far interior imperfect versions, of these affairs, but what 
dwelt in their minds was, that there were some of their 
countrymen who were happy under the rule of Tuan 
Brooke. 

Though they knew a little of him in this way, 
similar stories reached them from other sources ; slowly 
the news spread through the villages bordering on the 
Trusan, and were carried up against the stream to 
meet the same tales brought over by the Kayan envoys, 
who declared that Tuan Brooke was their great ally, 
and therefore the Adangs were anxious to secure his 
influence to put down the Kayan forays. 

The highest peak beyond the houses, above 5,500 feet, 
is called Lobang Rimau, “ The Tigers’ Cave,” about 
which they tell this story : that formerly a tiger killed 
a woman ; the people turned out, and gave chase ; the 
tigers, eight in number, took refuge in a cave near the 
peak, when the hunters lit a fire at the entrance, and 
smoked them to death. Since then there have been 
no tigers, but the place has been called “ Tigers’ 
Cave ” to this day ; and it is worth noticing that the 
Muruts of Padas have a great dread of ascending to 
the summit of some of their highest mountains, on 
account of the tigers which still, they say, lurk in the 
deepest recesses of the forest. 
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Sfpcmhcr 19th . — Many of the women in this village 
wear fillets of beads round their heads to keep hack 
the hair ; it looks well at a distance, but when near, 
most of them are so dirty that nothing could look well 
upon them. Hero is a girl going out to the fields to 
work, and she is putting on her ornaments, first, the 
hands round the head, then a necklace of beads of 
twenty strings, then a chain made of brass wire, each 
link four or five inches long, but most of them wear 
the last ornament romid the waist. Perhaps she is in 
a hurry. One might suppose that these adornments 
are worn in honour of our visit, as they must be in- 
convenient to a woman at work. 

Yesterday morning, while out Avalking, a young girl 
brought me some sticks of sugar-cane, her companions 
remaining a hundred yards off ; for this, in the after- 
noon, she was duly rewarded with a looking-glass. I 
like their confidence, and detest the system they have 
in some tribes of running away shrieking — all false 
piodesty, as they are seldom really afraid. The trade 
in beads for rice appears brisk, and so we need have 
no fear about provisions. 
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I have been trying to understand the geography of 
this part of Borneo, but I am exceedingly puzzled 
by the position of Brayong; it hears N. E, by N. 
The valley leading up to these mountains is very 
])icturesque and park-like, with its extensive clearings 
and clumps of trees scattered about. On the north 
the hills slope gently to the river, and appear to afford 
splendid spots for cultivation; from this view, even 
Brayong appears approachable by a very easy ascent. 

I am trying to make arrangements for a six days’ 
expedition in the jungle, in search of new flowers, and 
also for a reported edible birds’-nest cave, the latter, 
most probably, a myth. I am rather troubled by my 
feet. I have seventy-tliree wounds on one leg, and 
seventy-two on the other, all from leech-bites, and 
some of them are festering ; but a few days’ rest will 
probably restore them to a proper walking condition. 
I dislike living in these small close houses, they are 
very dirty, and there is little new to observe or to 
interest. I prefer the freedom of the woods and the 
freshness of the tents. 

20lh . — The women are hard at work preparing the 
tapioca for food ; they cut it into slices, then dry it, 
and afterwards pound it to a flour. Took a walk, 
notwithstanding my tender feet, as I dishke remaining 
quiet a whole day. We went down to the stream which 
runs to the eastward of the village, the Mauipa (its 
bed 2,957 feet) ; observed only sandstone intermixed 
with quartz ; from thence we ascended to a village on 
top of the opposite. hiU (height 4,403 feet), Purte- 
being the name of the lUTOlet that flows near it. 

I might well say yesterday I was puzzled by the 
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position of Brayong, as it turns out not to bo Brayong 
at all. It is not thirty miles off, and the veritable 
Lawas range, bearing ISf. 10'’ W., about thirty miles 
heyond it. There is also a high mountain, part of 
the false Brayong, bearing N. Now I am no longer 
puzzled : Upit gave it that name from the marked 
resemblance of the two ranges. 

We found the village nearly empty, all the people 
being away at their farms. We could only purchase a 
fowl ; there were two goats, but the owner was absent. 
The story of the innumerable goats has indeed faded 
away ; we wore equally unsuccessful in our search for 
fruit, vegetables, or sugar-cane. On our return wo 
picked a great many wild raspberries, which have not 
very much flavour, but they were refreshing, and in 
several places the shrubs grew so very thickly as to 
prevent any other vegetation springing up, and looked 
like a deserted garden. The plants have a very similar 
appearance to those which grow in England, and arc 
pleasant to look at as reminding one of home. Tlie 
boys of the village for a few beads collected them by 
the peck, till we were completely surfeited. 

I am not a good shot with the rifle, but in my life 
I have three times startled the natives, and this I did 
to-day. There were a great many men present, chiefs 
of the neighbouring villages, and Upit told me that 
they had heard of the wonders of the rifle-carbine, 
which could be fired five times without loading, and 
they were all anxious that I should discharge it before 
them ; so I looked about for a maivk, which if I missed 
would not be looked upon as a great want of skill. 

I observed a large kite perched on a branch of a 
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tree about a hundred and twenty yards off, so I told 
them I would have a shot at that bird. I remembered 
I had once put a bullet from the same carbine through 
a hawk, so I had some confidence in the weapon. I 
tired, and the bird came down without the flutter of a 
wing, pitching headlong into the jungle below. This 
intensely excited their admii-ation. There is no doubt 
that skill in arms has a great effect upon wild tribes, 
so I shall not again attempt a difficult shot before 
tliese people lest I should weaken the effect of this 
one. The carbine was an excellent one, manufactured 
by Wilkinson of Pall Mall, after Adams’ patent. 

Many years ago I landed at Cagayan Sulu, with 
a large party to buy cattle. A few of the people 
were most insolent in their manner, and they were 
all fully armed ; after strolling about a little in the 
blazing sun, we felt very thirsty, and asked the 
owner of the house near which Ave Avero bartering, to 
let us have a cocoanut. He pointed to them, and 
with an insolent laugh said, “You may have one if 
you can get it.” I did not Avait for a second per- 
mission, but Avithout a moment’s thought let fly at 
the stalk and brought a nut down. I never saAV 
astonishment so visible on men’s countenances ; we 
bad no more insolence after that. It was, hoAve\'er, 
a shot that one might attempt a hundred times with- 
out succeeding. 

I mention the death of the kite as it produced a , 
proposal that gave me some infonnation of which I 
might otherwise not have heard. I noticed in thg 
evening that the chiefs were more quiet than usual, 
fmd that they were talking together in whispers and 
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constantly looking my way. One of them brought 
me a basin of tlieir native spirit, wbicb, not being 
strong, I drank. Then Upit slowly unfolded their 
scheme : he said that fonnerly all their tribes were 
very rich in slaves, captives made in their different 
expeditions, before the inroads of the Kayans; sud- 
denly, for some reason they did not understand, all 
the slaves from the neighbouring villages fled in a 
body and built a strong house a few miles away, 
whence they constantly harassed their neighhonrs, 
their former masters. They were a had people, thieves, 
and murderers, the only disturbers of their peace: 
it was they who came at night and shot poisoned 
arrows at the women and children, killing many. 

After minutely recounting the evil deeds of this 
people, he said that the assembled chiefs had often 
attacked the robbers’ village, but had never succeeded 
in taking it. They had seen to-day the wonderful 
effect of fire-arms, and they were quite convinced 
that if I would join them with my seventeen Malays 
armed with muskets, we could easily capture the place; 
that there were not less than sixty families, so that 
there would be at least a couple of hundred slaves to 
divide, and that they were willing I should take as 
many as I liked for myself and men. 

My followers looked very eagerly at me, ready at 
my desire to enter on this slave-hunt. I quietly 
declined joining in the attack, as we had never been 
injured by their enemies. To this they replied that 
^ should certainly be attacked on my journey home, 
as these people would have heard of my arrival, and 
would lie in ambush. I told the chiefs that I would 
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prefer waiting till that event took place ; if it did I 
would turn back, and join them in driving their 
enemies out of the country. * They were disappointed 
at my determination, and perhaps my men had in- 
dulged themselves with the idea of getting a slave 
apiece. If true, this story of the village of escaped 
captives is very curious ; but it may have been invented 
to induce me to join in an attack on a tribe of their 
enemies. 

21si. — Many of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages are coming in to see the stranger. The 
women are remarkably ill-favoured — with broad Hat 
faces and extremely dirty, wearing many bead orna- 
ments, and some of them tatooed about the arms and 
legs. Many of the men and women wear round flat 
pieces of metal or wood in the holes of their ears 
instead of earrings, while others have heavy pieces of 
lead, dragging the ear down to the shoulder, like the 
Kauowit tribe, I suppose to enlarge the holes to the 
proper proportions. 

It is curious to notice the very old look of many 
of the boys and girls, especially the latter : it requires 
a glance at the bosom to discover whether they are 
young or not. Their petticoats are of the shortest, 
sometimes not eight inches broad, and are scarcely 
decent. The Bengal civilian’s exclamation on seeing 
the Sarawak Dayaks, “ It strikes me that these people 
Me rather devoid of drapery^” would apply better to 
the Adang ladies. 

We have purchased rice for twenty days at extremely 
moderate rates, bartering with beads. Our guide 
continues absent on a visit to his relations, which is 
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the cause of our remaining so quiet. The atmosphere 
around us is filled with smoke from the burning 
plantations, rendering it* quite unpleasant to mouth, 
nose, and eyes : the clearings are very extensive in 
many places, and as yet not half burnt. Their culti- 
vation is slovenly — the regular Dayak custom of 
felling a large extent of jungle, then, when dry, 
burning all that can he easily burnt, thus leaving the 
trunks and large branches, and planting rice between 
them. 

I have observed but few tobacco-plants ; they smoke 
what appeared to me a kind of moss, hut in reality 
tobacco badly cured. They are all anxious for goods, 
but have nothing to sell ; neither goats nor honey, 
and but few fowls or vegetables, nor do they appear 
to have wax, camphor, or birds’-nests ; rice is their 
only commodity, and that they have in abundance. 

4 p.m. — One of the great curiosities of these coun- 
tries is certainly the edible birds’ -nest caves, and we 
were promised the sight of an immense one. Lufige- 
nong, one of the guides, told us that once, when out 
hunting, he had followed a pig into a large crevice 
in the rock, which, however, opened out to an i m mense 
size in the interior ; and that the sides were covered 
with a mass of the white nest ; of course the old ones 
would have been of little value, but had they been 
destroyed, in a few months new ones would have 
been built, and been worth a great deal to them. 
,Lun*genong has just returned from a visit to his 
relations, but though he still persists in his story of 
the cave, he has changed a three days’ walk into 
a month’s journey in the forest : we must, he says, 
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carry provisions for the whole distance. This is 
evidently an invention ; perhaps he does not want us 
to visit his cave, so I have todd him I won’t go. I 
should like to reach the mountain of Lawi, but I 
have only seven men who can walk. 

‘12nd . — I have almost made up my mind not to try 
to penetrate farther into the country during this expe- 
dition. I think it would be much better to attempt 
reaching the great mountain of Lawi by ascending 
the Trusan river from its mouth. The whole country 
appears to be inhabited, so that my men would not 
suffer as they have done during dhr present expedition 
up the Limbang : they would have no unusual fatigues, 
nor any privations to undergo, and our chance would 
be greater. 

It is very improbable indeed that at this season I 
can get much assistance from these villagers, it being 
their planting time, and they have a httle of that feel- 
ing, which we found so prevalent during our Kina Balu 
expedition, of not wishing to help us to go beyond their 
own village, lest we should distribute our goods else- 
where. Were my men well I should laugh at such 
difficulties, and proceed without a guide ; but four of 
luy followers are really ill, and eight more have very 
sore feet, so that in reality I have but five efficient 
men, which is too few to wander with unlehs joined to 
the people of the country. I have succeeded in all 
the objects with which I started except reacliing Lawi, 
end I have gained such Imowledge and experience how 
to organize an expedition, that I feel tolerably assured 
of penetrating during the next excursion very much 
farther into the country. 
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The climate among these hills must he very healthy, 
the air is fresh and cool ; even in the middle of the 
day it is not oppressive,* except in certain places. A 
few days’ farther advance would give us a very superior 
chmate. I regret that I have not sufficient instru- 
ments with me to carry out all my views : but even 
with the imperfect means I possess, I have added 
considerably to my knowledge of this portion of the 
interior. 

We are making many inquiries respecting the 
country below us, and the result is that we think 
that by starting from Brunei with hght boats and 
lighter baggage, wo should probably reach these 
houses in good condition under twelve days; which 
would enable us to extend our travels immensely 
during two months. I am longing to push on to the 
range of mountains we see to the eastward, but after 
five days’ rest few of the men have recovered from 
their walk from the Madihit. 

The villagers are drinking arrack around me, and it 
is interesting to observe the custom of refusing the 
proficred glass and pressing it on others, the contest 
continuing even to the danger of spilling the liquor. 
It is so practised among the Chinese at Sarawak that a 
cup of tea is often offered and refused by every one iu 
company before the holder will drink it. I must have 
disconcerted many a thirsty man by accepting the cup 
before I knew the custom. This puts me in mind of 
an incident that took place in a rapid run I made 
between the Cove and Cork. At the door of a public- 
house were a dozen idle labourers : we stopped there 
for a glass of ale, and in the exuberance of our spirits 
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ordered four quarts for the idlers ; just as we were 
ytarting, one of them stepped up to me and said, — 
“ Sir, we never drink but out of our own pints.” 

5 p.m. — “ Unstable as water,” &c., I might almost 
say of myself, as my determination of not extending 
our journey has been upset by Upit, who assures me 
that the people of the interior are expecting me, and 
Si Nuri has just joined us with a message from Si 
Pnntara, the old hunter we met in the woods, hoping 
we will come and visit him and his people. So if 
nothing occur, we shall start to-morrow with such men 
as can walk, leaving the others to recover strength at 
this village. I much prefer this plan, as it will enable 
me to form a bettor estimate of the facilities of reach- 
ing the centre of the island by this route, and I may 
yet get a look at Lawi. I have constantly home in 
mind the whisper I overheard, that only certain privi- 
leged individuals arc allowed to get a sight of this 
famous hill. 

I have seen many fashions of wearing brass wire, 
hut the most inelegant is that of some of the girls of 
the neighbouring villages, who twist about a couple of 
fathoms in circles round their necks, rising from the 
shoulders to the chin, forming what appears a stiff 
collar with a very broad base ; it is, however, no doubt 
more pliant than it appears. 

23rd. — Commenced our tour among the villages by 
walking over to the Purte houses : it took us two hours 
m the broiling sun, although in a direct line not above 
two miles, and by path not three, but we had to descend 
about fifteen hundred feet and climb as much more 
^gain ; the slopes of the hills very steep : besides we 
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were in no hurry, not intending to pass this village. 
The leech-bites prevent my wearing shoes, and the 
way being completely open, with no shade whatever, 
the trunks of trees laid along to form a path wore very 
hot, making the soles of my feet painfully sore ; my 
followers, lazy after a five days’ rest, lagged even in 
this short walk, but as soon as we reached the houses 
a beautiful breeze refreshed us, though even a long 
hath would not cool my burning feet. 

The village of Purte, or Sakalobang, one the name 
of the rivulet, the other of the buttress, is on a northeni 
spur of the Adang range, which here bends considerably 
to the eastward. It consists of about forty-five families, 
and the houses are slightly larger than those we have 
just quitted, and are less confined : this hamlet acknow- 
ledges Balang Palo as its head man, as Si Lopong was 
of the last, and they know the different villages by the 
names of the chief men, rather than by rivers or hills. 
After our bathe the villagers refreshed us with a sweet 
drink, unfermented, made from the roots of the tapioca. 
I notice here that deer’s horns are much used as pegs 
on which to hang swords and fighting jackets. Most 
of the people arc away planting rice, while the ncigli- 
bouring villagers are burning the felled trees, ami 
filling the air with their smoke. As we advance we 
obtain better views of the interior, and here the Trusaa, 
under the name of Kalalan, is rather broad, and might 
perhaps float a canoe. 

1 shall not make much remark about the country, as 
.1 have taken the necessary bearings, and shall see it 
all so much better from the upper villages. The loft}' 
eastern range is gradually appearing as two, in one 
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place with high white cliffs near the summit ; the air 
is too smoky for very good bearings. Noticed a little 
boy wearing brass wire round* the arm from the wrist 
to the elbow, after the fashion of Sarawak Dayak girls, 
and many of the absurd brass-wire collars even on 
young children. 

Every principal man seems to consider it necessary 
to give Upit, and the other illustrious visitors, a meal 
or a feast, and it is amusing to watch how the invita- 
tion is given and received. The host draws near the 
crowd, and says — “ Come,” the visitors pretend not to 
hear: he again repeats, “Come,” more impatiently. 
They look at anything rather than the speaker, and 
continue their conversation with more earnestness than 
ever; after innumerable “ Comes,” they at last get up 
and proceed in solemn procession to the host’s room ; 
and this is carried on throughout the day, the visitors 
becoming redder and redder in the face as evening 
approaches, the repeated draughts of arrack producing 
their effect. They gave me a httle honey ; it does not 
look inviting, but it tastes tolerably well, 

8 p.m. — The whole house is in uproar, on account 
of the news arriving of a man having been killed last 
night during a drunken bout in a neighbouring village : 
nobody knew who did it, so each of the men took an 
oath it was not he : they hang up a string of tiger- 
cat’s teeth, and the men pass under, denying the 
action ; a person refusing to undergo this ordeal is 
considered guilty. The discussion among the assemhled 
chiefs is very energetic, as each man is trying to sug- 
gest how the accident could have occurred, it being 
their custom when intending to spend the night drink- 
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ing, to lodge all their arms with the women. The most 
sensible conjecture was that the spear shaken from its 
place by the boisterous* movements of the drinkers, 
fell without being touched, and striking the man inside 
the thigh, cut the femoral artery : they could not stop 
the bleeding, and the man died almost immediately. 
At first suspicion fell upon the owner of the spear, but 
he evidently had not thro^vn it, yet they felt inclined 
to fine the man for having possessed so unlucky a 
weapon. The nows of the accident threw a sliglit 
damp on our party, and though they kept it up till one, 
much to my discomfort, yet none of the carousers got 
intoxicated. 

24f/t. — We advanced to-day four hours in a south- 
east by cast direction to the village of Tabari. I 
thought yesterday I should get a clearer view at early 
dawn, but a dense fog hid everything from us ; it did 
not lift till nine, and then only partially, but it showed 
that what appeared as the southern end of the long 
range is a separate mountain, but as we shall in all 
likelihood advance two or three days farther, it is use- 
less to speculate on the probable course of the river. 
Our path to-day reminded me of the Sarawak Dayal; 
ones, being principally composed of trunks of trees 
generally notched, disagreeable in descending. 

As the morning was cool, our party kept well toge- 
ther, except Upit and his relations, who would have 
bad birds. They are evidently in alarm, though what 
about is rather puzzling, as we are only going to the 
houses of our last night’s visitors, but they apprehend 
treachery, and are giving broad hints about returning i 
to this I will not listen, as they state no reason 
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tlieir fears. Tabari’s village, unlike the rest, is on the 
main river, which thus affords us pleasant baths ; it 
contains twenty-three famihes. Opposite the houses 
is one of those bamboo and wooden suspension- 
bridges, thrown from one tree to another, common in 
many rivers, and very useful, though they are some- 
times rotten, and will only bear one at a time. 
(Houses, 3,127 feet.) Although we stopped at Tabari’s 
house, Upit would not, but wont on to the next 
village. 

These people say that they are not Adangs, but the 
original inhabitants of the country intermarried, how- 
ever, with the fugitive tribe, and speaking the same 
language. They may bo people of the lower Trusan, 
but I doubt if they have long been settled here : there 
are no fruit-trees nor ancient clearings around them, 
but everything, in fact, indicating a rather recent 
settlement. 

I am promised a sight of the great mountain of 
Lam to-morrow. There is some talk of our returning 
a new way, to which I shall not object if I can get my 
baggage brought on, as I like to pass over fresh 
ground, and I may bo able to get some bearing of 
Molu, which I have not done since I left the 
Limbang. 

I forget whether I have mentioned it before, but 
there is a scheme on foot, of which Upit is the origi- 
nator, and he quotes mo as his great authority. It is 
this : that the Sultan should allow a fort to be esta- 
blished at the entrance of the Madalam, to be held by. 
Upit, to check the expeditions of the Kayans ; then 
that the whole of the inhabitants of the interior of the 
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Trasan should move over and farm between the Mada- 
1am and Madihit. There can be no doubt it would Le 
a good thing both for Brunei and the Muruts, as the 
Borneans would get rice cheap, and the Adangs he 
able to supply themselves with goods ; few now wear 
anything but bark, and as on the Limbang there are 
both wax and camphor, and innumerable rattans, they 
would have no difficulty in purchasing cloths, which 
they already prize. The Muruts would be too far off 
to be oppressed, but near enough to trade. Makota, 
however, dreads anything hke combination among 
these tribes, and would particularly object to having 
them beyond his reach. 

Deers’ horns are plentiful in this house. Ahtan has 
just counted forty -three used as pegs ; the skins of 
bears, as well as those of the rimau dahan, or tiger- 
cat, are also numerous, nearly every man having a 
jacket of them. The men evidently hunt a great deal; 
their dogs are all sleek and well fed, and I intend 
buying a couple to take down the river with us. 

There is apparently always something new to notice 
in these tribes. I never before saw the following 
ceremony : twenty-four girls and boys, with a fev 
grown women, are walking up and down the verandah 
chanting, “ Woh, weh, woh, Isana,” mourning for the 
son of their chief, who has just been wounded up 
country. They march in Indian file, their arms rest- 
ing on the shoulders of the person in front ; it appears 
to be a mere ceremony, there being very little grief iu 
the tone. At first I thought it might be connected 
with the heavy rain and crashing thunderstorm whiel^ 
is now raging outside, preventing any attempt at cou- 
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versation. This promises us a rapid if safe return, as 
we have had rain at night for the last few days. 

These people wear many riAgs of lead up the rim of 
the ear, as I noticed among the wax-gatherers. 

I have just heard that it was a relation of the Upit 
who wounded the chief’s son, which accounts for the 
bad omens and the fears. Absurd fellow not to have 
explained the reason, since we could then have all 
gone on together ! 

25tli. — We advanced about four miles in a S.E. by 
S. direction to the houses of Si Nina, where we break- 
fasted. The track was generally along the banks of 
the river and very bad walking indeed ; constant land- 
slips having destroyed the path, we had to crawl along 
over the loose earth, sometimes finding it impassable ; 
we were then obliged to descend to the foaming stream 
below, hard and dangerous work after last night’s rain. 
Among the valleys small plains, slightly undulating, 
are to be met with ; otherwise the character of the 
country is a general succession of steep hills. At one 
place two rocks were pointed out to me in the 
stream about thirty feet apart, called the Tigers’ Leap. 
I made many inquiries about these animals ; they insist 
that eight came to their country ; that they were not 
tiger-cats as I suggested : if such animals were ever 
here they might have escaped from cages in the capital, 
as it was a common custom among the far eastern 
princes to keep these ferocious creatures, though I 
never heard of Bornean princes doing so. I have 
read somewhere that formerly there were a few tigers* 
on tile north-east coast, probably let loose by strangers 
as the ancestors of the elephants were. 
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Si Nina’s village contains about forty families, if we 
follow the numbers Of doors, though he himself sajs 
fifty, and their lazy habits may induce two families to 
live in a space not fit even for one. Here we met tho 
old wax seeker, Si Puntara, whom we accompanied two 
miles in a south-west direction to his village on the 
slope of a hill ; it consists of two houses and perhaps 
forty families. Tapioca is extensively grown in tlic 
neighbourhood, and the clearings are immense. What 
proves to me that the stories of constant harassiDi- 
enemies are exaggerations, is that all these villages 
keep their rice granaries at some distance from the 
houses, where they might be destroyed without any 
danger or difficulty ; to this the Muruts would answer 
that their enemies seek heads, not rice. 

The mountain at the southern end of the first 
eastern range, called by the natives Murud, or “ the 
mountain,” bears south-east by south, and in a 
straight line is perhaps not more than three miles off. 
(Houses 3,679 feet) . Orang Murut simply means a 
mountain man, or a mountaineer, but is now used 
for a particular class of aborigines. Standing near 
the rice granaries of Si Puntara’s village we had a 
fine view of the ranges which run from north to sontli, 
whose lengthened summits showed occasionally white 
cliffs, but there was a peak, a little to the eastward of 
south, called Gura, and from its summit they said on 
a fine day the eastern coast of Borneo was visible, with 
the broad sea beyond, and at its base live the Mam 
Muruts, who are the great suppliers of salt. 

There are some of these people here. I have asked 
for a guide to their houses, and I am promised one if 
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I will remain another week, but as that excursion 
itself would take us eight days, I must not think of 
attempting it, as even now I shall not be back to 
Brunei within the time I promised. The Main Muruts 
are not only salt but slave dealers. I have noticed 
one of them, and he in his pride has beaten out a brass 
gong into a broad belt a foot across. He is a forbid- 
ding-looking fellow, with a hair lip. They say salt 
water issues from a spring near their village, and is 
collected in small ponds, and then boiled for the salt ; 
it looks dirty, and has a pecuhar flavour, as if it had 
much soda in it. Upit, with a bad omen, has again 
deserted us, so that we arc without a proper interpreter. 

26t/t. — In looking at a bearskin jacket, of which 
there are a great many to be seen about, I for the 
first time saw a specimen of the Batu Gading, “ivory 
stone,” in fact, white marble. They say the Muruts 
of Limbang sell it. I should like to know from 
whence they get it ; those I have asked say from the 
Baram. I remember passing a mountain or hill in 
that river which they called Batu Gading. Sent a 
party to find if Upit had been able to purchase a deer 
or a goat for us. Many of the women, as I have 
before noticed in the men, wear leaden rings along the 
edge of the ear ; the lobe being brought down to the 
shoulder by half-a-dozen heavy ones. 

About 11 a.m. started in a south-west direction for 
about a mile and a half, to the top of a hill, from 
whence there is usually a view of Lawi in a south-west 
direction ; all the mountains, however, are liidden in 
clouds, but it must be a high one if remarkable among 
its towering neighbours. The whole appearance of 
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the country is mountainous, each range becoming 
more lofty as we approach the hidden interior. From 
an elevation of about 4, €48 feet, the two mountains 
next us looked very high, perhaps between 7,000 and 
8,000 feet ; they say these are the children, Lawi the 
father. 

Were.the people not so busy with their farms, and 
I so pressed for time, I would try and reach Lawi, as 
there are people residing at its foot ; but t must put 
it off till next expedition, when I hope to pass the 
mountain. 

These people are very well off, on account of 
planting rice twice a year, one kind called Asas 
ripening in three months, the other in five months. 
They have, therefore, plenty of the great essential, and 
trust to hunting for most of their flesh ; though they 
likewise keep pigs aud a few fowls. Tapioca is a 
mere weed ; the root dressed as a potato is exces- 
sively indigestible ; I have observed some sweet 
potatoes, and also yams and Indian corn. They 
have no finit-trees, contenting themselves with a few 
bananas. 

Upit has BO far got over his fears, that he has made 
his appearance, following in the train of a goat, which 
had been the loadstone to draw him here. I think our 
farthest resting-place has been reached, as I talk of 
returning to-morrow, and calculate that should no 
unforeseen event take place, we may reach Brunei by 
, the ‘11th October. The plan of returning by an en- 
tirely new road has been given up, as it would require 
our remaining here till all the rice is planted. 

I have seen quite as much of the country as I 
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expected, penetrating as fiaj, though not quite in the 
direction I had calculated. I thought we should 
have made a general S.E. by S. direction from the 
Madalam, but I think we must have advanced, S.E. 
by E. instead. 

Many of these villagers have broad belts of bark, 
which are vyom partly over the chawat, something 
after the fashion of the Sagais of the eastern coast ; 
their ehawats here are often absurdly small, not even 
answering the purpose, for which they are intended : 
one or two have head-dresses of bark, ornamented 
with little cowrie-shells, the breadth being sometimes 
five inches ; heavy necklaces of beads axe worn by the 
men as well as by the women, and a few of the young 
girls have petticoats composed entirely of beads, on a 
groundwork of cloth or perhaps bark. 

As I have advanced into the country I have noticed 
many clearings, perhaps fifty yards in length, on the 
ridges of the highest hHls. It is in these places that 
the bones of their chief men rest. As far as I under- 
stand their ways, they place the corpse in a sort of 
box, fashioned sometimes like the body of a deer, or 
what a Murut fancies to be a resemblance, until all the 
flesh is dissolved from the bones, which are then 
placed in a jar, and left on the lofty spots I have 
mentioned. I noticed many of these jars in my 
forced march from Molu, above the sites of the old 
Tabun villages, and to the intense disgust of, my 
Murut guide they were found broken, and the skulls 
extracted by the marauding Kayans. 

I lately, also, discovered one near my house with 
the bones almost dissolved. It was most probably 
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buried there before the Borneans turned Mohamedans, 
as no Muruts have lived on the hills near the capital 
since, at least so says tradition. It was found a couple 
of hundred yards from the site of the old East India 
Company’s factory, which was abandoned about eighty 
or ninety years ago. 

The poorer Muruts are said to have their bones 
buried, while the chiefs have theirs added to those of 
their ancestors above ground. I hear that the 
Milanaus follow a custom somewhat similar. When 
a chief dies, they place the body in a shed with a 
raised floor, and cover it over with sand : they leave it 
there, till all the dissolvable parts have run through 
the open flooring, and when the remains are perfectly 
dry, collect and place them in a jar. All the relations 
and friends are then summoned, and they feast and 
rejoice for seven days. 

I have procured some honey to-day, as I strongly 
suspect I shall have little but plain boiled rice to hve 
on during the journey back. 
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27 th . — Eetumed by a new path, and a shorter one, 
to Tabari’s house. Again Lawi was so covered with 
clouds that nothing hut its base could be seen : it 
appeared about fifteen miles off in a S.W. direction. 

I hear that the Limbang rises in that mountain. 
There are villages at its base, two of which were 
lately attacked by the Kayans and destroyed. Just 
before my arrival the Kayans sent over six men to 
inquire whether the Murats of the upper Trasan 
would submit to them and pay tribute, on which con- 
dition all attacks should cease. It is very probable 
that these men came over as spies, to find out the 
easiest way of reaching the upper country. I missed 
them by a couple of days. 

Stopped to breakfast about half a mile before we 
reached Tabari’s village, at a house that was literally 
overflowing with Indian com. We should have laid 
in a stock but that they asked absurd prices. Every- , 
where the people of the country were busy planting, . 
and we continually, came upon pai’ties working in 
the fields. They showed no fear whatever, the news 
having spread very rapidly through the country that 
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our objects were friendly. From Tabari’s we followed 
the old path to Balang Palo’s, where we rested the 
night. In passing through this village, I had given a 
man afflicted with sore eyes a little sulphate of zinc : 
he already had found, or fancied he found, some 
benefit from the medicine, and in remembrance 
brought me a jar of arrack, containing about three 
quarts, which he insisted I must drink. The old jar 
was a curious specimen of former Chinese work, 
which had most probably been with the Muruts for 
many generations. It was blue, with numerous figures 
of dragons upon it. 

As the sulphate of zinc had once acted well, I 
found numerous customers for it, a great many being 
troubled with sore eyes, perhaps from crowding over 
their smoky fires during the cold nights. I mention 
the circumstance of the poor fellow bringing the 
arrack, as, how grateful soever they may be in their 
hearts for a kindness, they seldom show it. I have 
not known half a dozen instances during my whole 
^ residence in the East. It is not always quite safe to 
administer medicine, particularly when the amateur 
doctor promises that a cure will result from his 
exertions, as the following story shows. A Bukar 
Dayak had a son, who fell ill of the smaU-pox, and a 
native doctor offered liis services, assuring the father 
he could cure his child ; unfortunately for him, how- 
,ever, notwithstanding all the medicine he adminis- 
,tered, the child died, when the father, accusing him 
of having wilfully caused the death of his son, drew 
his sword and killed him on the spot. As this event 
took place while the Bukar tribe was still under the 
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authority of the Sultan of Brunei, a fine only was 
inflicted for this summary act of vengeance. 

We sat up rather late, but as we had no man 
with us who could freely converse in their language, 
Upit having stayed behind on a trading speculation, 
we could only drink together, and look very solemn. 

I have noticed the very few marketable articles these 
people have for sale, but one of them brought me to- 
day a bezoar stone, an inch and a half in length, and 
two and a half in circumference, which is considered 
very large. They say they procure them from the 
monkeys, which they kill to seek for this stone, and 
while some affirm they find them in the head, others 
declare they take them from the bladder. The ones I 
have seen are of a clear brown, highly polished, and 
not heavier than a similar piece of very light wood. 

28<A. — On to Si Lopong’s. I found that even 
Murut arrack is a very bad assistant to exertion. I 
stayed this night at the house preparatory to a start 
in the morning. We are in great hopes that some of 
the Muruts will walk with us as far as the spot where 
we intend to construct rafts, and thus give us a good 
stock of provisions to commence operations upon, but 
nothing could be arranged on account of Si Lopong’s 
absence. In the evening he came home, and immedi- 
ately brought out two basins of arrack, one of which 
he handed to me, and said we must drink in remem- 
brance of our friendship. Having complied with his 
desire, I began to enter into our business, but beforfe I 
could utter a dozen words he lay back on his mat and 
was fast asleep. He had arrived drunk, as no doubt, 
at every village, he had been feasted, and the last 
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bowl of arrack was the night-cap. Seeing that it was 
hopeless to attempt to wake him, I put off our conver- 
sation till the morning. * 

The men I had left behind I found tolerably re- 
covered, and all were ready for a start, that is, if 
anybody could be found to carry the baggage. Most 
of the guides had given up their intention to return ; 
Si Nuri determined to spend a month or two with his 
first wife ; Kadayan was kept by his family, and 
Lungenong would not start without Upit; so that 
unless I wait here some time, we must trust entirely to 
ourselves. The way to the Adang is not very difi&cnlt 
to find. Waking during the night, I heard some 
sounds almost as musical as those produced by a flute; 
it came from a Murut near at hand, who was perhaps 
serenading his mistress. I examined the instrument 
he used, and it was very simple to produce so many 
notes. Two thin bamboos, about twelve inches long, 
were fastened very neatly side by side ; in one were 
cut four holes like those in a flute, while the other had 
a long piece of grass inserted in the lower end. A 
slight incision was then cut across both towards the 
upper portion. The performer thrust this instrument 
rather deep into his mouth and blew, and then, with 
the aid of tongue, fingers, and moving the grass, 
produced some very agreeable and wild tunes. I 
watched him for some time as he sat by the side of a 
flickering fire, but being tired, the sounds at last 
lulled me to sleep. 

. '29th . — Si Lopong is naturally very unwilling to 

start without his relation, Upit ; he says that he cannot 
be many days, as he has only to wait for the return of 
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the party of Main Muruts, who have gone to fetch 
him some slaves. This settles the question, and I 
start without guides. Unfortunately, Upit has with 
him the hunting dogs I purchased at Tabari’s. Our 
intention is to walk to the Adang River, and construct 
rafts on which to float down the stream. The Muruts 
have always warned us that it is too full of cataracts, 
rapids, and huge rocks, to be descended by rafts, and 
that, if they fail us, the country is impassable ; but 
my men are eager to try the easy method of returning, 
and I am desirous of following the course of the 
Limbang. 

6 p.m. — We got away at 0 a.m. I explained to my 
men that I would not allow our guides to bring slaves 
into our party ; that all the shame of the transaction 
would fall on me ; and that if Upit attempted it, I 
would take awdy his boat, and let him find his way 
home overland. There was rice of ours sufficient for 
a month’s consumption, and I strongly advised the 
men to remember how they had suffered in their 
former land journey. They all promised to take 
twelve or fourteen days’ provisions, and I took eighteen 
days’, dividing it among all the men, each to carry a 
days’ rice for me. 

We found the Adang range a very stiff climb, and 
before we reached the top I had to relieve Musa of his 
double-barrel, he was carrying so heavy a load. At 
the stream we met two hunters, and endeavoured to 
persuade them to lend us a hand for one day, 'but 
could not bribe them. It is astonishing what habit 
will do. A young girl, not above thirteen, came part 
of the way with us to assist in carrying a relation’s 
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bnrden, and walked up that steep mountain, apparently 
with perfect ease. I here found some of those beauti- 
ful Anoectochili which 1!dr. Low wanted. I collected 
about a dozen, all 1 could see, and put them into a 
tin pepper-box, with holes in the top, to try whether 
they would keep. They are the most beautiful plants 
I have ever seen, with leaves, through which lines of 
gold, or white, or bright red run, forming a lovely 
pattern. (I have since been shown some of the very 
plants I then collected, Rowing luxuriantly in England, 
and they constitute the most delicate-looking orna- 
ments of the hot-house.) 

After much exertion, we got about half way down 
the western face of the Adang range, the rain pouring 
heavily ; so at five p.m. we came to a stop and pitched 
our tents. 

30i^.— -The rain still continued, but we pushed on 
by the old path till we came to a ^all stream, called 
the Batu Loba, where we found some freshly con- 
structed huts. After bathing, I felt very feverish, 
and taking a dose of quinine, a large basin of rice- 
water, and wrapping myself up in all the dry clothing 
I had, I burst into a profuse perspiration. It was not 
a very agreeable night for me. I lay in my tent alone : 
the men, except Musa, who watched over me, preferring 
the hunters’ huts, as the ground was there dry, and 
they had no time to make a raised floor in the tent for 
themselves, as they did for me. 

The rain was coming down in torrents, which pre- 
sently increased to a terrific thunder-storm. The wind 
did not affect us much, as we were too low, in a hollow ; 
but I thought if this really be fever, what a prospect 
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for me in this forest. I called Musa, and made every 
necessary arrangement in case I should be dehrious in 
the morning : that two or three men should ebay witir 
me, and the rest go back to the houses ; that if I grew 
worse, the Muruts might be engaged to carry me to 
their village, and that when I recovered, we should go 
home by the Trusan, abandoning the boats, instru- 
ments, and everything we had left on the Limbang. 

I need scarcely say how joyful we all were, when in 
the morning I got up without any fever, and only a 
little weakened by the slight attack. I thought at 
the time that it might be from over-fatigue, as I had 
not only carried all my instruments and arms, but had 
assisted others. Some one during the night must 
have been amusing himself with my revolver, as 
shortly after starting, on withdrawing it from its cover, 
I found the chamber gone, rendering the weapon 
useless till our arrival at the boats, where I had left 
a spare one ; so I gave up the carbine, and took to my 
double-barrd. 

October 1st. — Continued by the old path to the 
Adang ; hitting it, however, a little to the northward 
of the point where we had previously crossed. Here we 
prepared to make the rafts on which we intended to 
continue our journey. We found plenty of material — 
light wood, bamboos, and rattans — so we encamped 
on a pebbly bank, the men hoping to be soon joined 
l>y the Murats. During our walk to-day, while fol- 
lowing the ridge of the Batu Put hills, we observed on 
its summit two large boulders, one some twenty-five 
feet in length. They appeared to be granite, but I 
could not break off a piece. They bear that rather 
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immodest name from the following legend : — That a 
famous chief of yore, disdaining to make his nuptial- 
couch on the grass, fetched up these huge stones to 
sleep on ; and they point to some marks as the impres- 
sion made by his bride’s limbs, which, without much 
stretch of fancy, might be taken for the mould of a foot 
and leg. 

Qmd . — Occupied in making rafts. The rain last 
night produced a flood, the river rose about five feet, 
not many inches below the tent, and is in a capital 
condition for a start, but making the rafts has occupied 
more time than I expected, and we cannot set out to- 
night. Upit has not made his appearance : I only 
regret the rice we left at Si Lopong’s — he may come 
to-night, but I have never expected him to follow so 
soon. It has been showery all the afternoon, and I 
fear a wet night. We have made four rafts : old Japer 
commands one with three men, Minudin with three 
more, Lamit and three, then Musa, with three Malays, 
a boy, Ahtan, and myself. Ours is a very strong raft 
of bamboo ; the others appear but very shaky affairs, 
the men being too lazy to work well at them. 

3rd. — Started early ; at first all went smoothly 
enough. The river, though it had fallen, was still suffi- 
ciently deep, and we began to congratulate ourselves 
on the charming sensation of gliding down the stream, 
with only the occasional trouble of pushing the raft 
from the bank. The first notice we had that all was 
not to be smooth water was seeing in a long reach 
a rock in the centre, with a dashing, breaking fall on 
* either side ; and on this rock Vas one of our men 
standing, the very picture of despair. Three rafts had 
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passed, and his only chance was to jump on to ours. 
\Ve came rushing towards him at a tremendous pace, 
trying to keep as near the rock {is possible to give him 
a better chance, and in doing so, caught it, which 
threw the raft right across the stream : it rose to an 
angle of 45°, and we all thought it was going over, 
when the broad surface presented to the water raised 
it up, and it slipped past the rock. The man, after 
having assisted in moving it, stood still, and we had 
nearly passed ; I yelled at him, which brought him to 
a sense of his danger, he made a bold spring, and just 
succeeded in reaching the raft. Had he remained 
where he was, he must have sprung into the boiling 
surge, hoping to bo picked up if he reached the 
smoother water alive. 

On arriving at the next difficult rapid, it was pro- 
posed to take out the baggage, and then pass the rafts 
down, as the first had already been buried in the water, 
and everything wet through. This was tiresome work. 
It is always difficult to pack and unpack during the 
day’s journey ; but after an hour’s hard work, we had 
l^assed all the things down to the bottom of the rapid, 
except a largo tambok, or basket three feet high, made 
from the covering of the sago-palm stem. This the 
oumer thought he would take with him on the raft ; 
firit just as he started, a wave struck it, and it rolled 
into the water, and went dancing down the stream ; h 
"as full of valuables of mine and the man’s clothing 
The bold fellow sprang after, but too late to reach i 
l^efo^e it sank, he, ho\yever, dived till he fished it up. 

Our pride in our rafts was fast leaving ns when 
"hout an hour afterwards, we saw one of the smalle 

VOL. II. 9 
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ones rashing round at a frantic pace in a whirlpool, 
and tliree men trying to save one of their companions, 
whose head we could ocdasionally see bobbing up : we 
were on them in a minute ; our strong raft went head- 
long against the rock, creaked to the force of the 
waters, but did not break up, and we were enabled to 
push the man near enough to the shore to be seized 
by his conipauions : our raft was too long to be mas- 
tered by the whirlpool, and we just saw one man hold- 
ing on to the fellow’s long hair, as we were swept out of 
sight. 

Our raft had bravely carried us through dangers 
that, one after the other, had destroyed its com- 
panions, so that at four p.m. I very much regretted 
finding it stuck fast on a shallow rapid which appeared 
to be a mile in length. I proposed that we should 
encamp opposite, and trust to the night’s rain to 
enable us to float it over ; but the men said we had 
better push on to the Limbang and build new rafts 
there ; so we walked till five, when, catching up our 
wrecked companions, pitched our tents : there was 
veiy little cheerfulness in the party that night. We 
had passed through a country of notliing but low 
forests, with a few hills scattered about. Our course 
was nearly west-south-west, 

4th . — We had heavy rain during the night, wliicli 
made tlie river rise a fathom ; so tliat had we stuck 
to our raft, we might have advanced in her. The 
course of the river continued winding to the west- 
. south-west, passed the Umur on. the right bank. Had 
some difficulty in finding a ford, but • after five hours 
walking, reached the Limbang. I had but a partial 
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riew of the junction ; I thought it only the end of an 
island, though a clear view shortly after showed, by 
the augmented volume of wate'i*, that we were on the 
main river : walked forward for an hour and a half, 
till we found sufficient light wood to make our rafts : 
then pitching our tents, the men set to work preparing 
them, and after doing my best to make our tent com- 
fortable, I am now inditing this journal. The men 
this afternoon evidently think that matters are looldng 
a little serious, and have worked away with a will till 
dark. 

Convinced that bamboos make had rafts, strong 
but not sufficiently buoyant, they are using only 
light woods,* and remembering the severe blows 
they received in the tributary, they are preparing for 
worse in the main stream. We are now beginning to 
remember the warnings of the Muruts, that you 
cannot descend the stream in rafts at any time, and 
in boats only in fine weather ; and the addition, that 
if the rafts fail now, the country is composed of such 
steep mountains that it would be impossible to cross 
them. I hear these not very cheerful discussions 
going on around me, but the sanguine portion of 
lay retainers point to the beautiful smooth stream, 
whose banks we have followed for several miles. 

5</t. — There was much rain last night, with thunder 
and lightning, and the river rose a fathom, and is 
continuing to rise, concealing any signs of rapids in 
the long reach before us., The men are determined 
that this time the raftsi shall be strong enough : ours 
IS a model, twenty-two feet long by six in breadth, 
* The best kinds are timbarau and damuan. 

9—2 
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composed of a double layer of trees, the lower nine 
large ones, the upper a dozen smaller trees ; on tliis 
is a raised platform, on which we have stowed oar 
provisions and goods. Wo have all got on it to tiy 
its buoyancy, and find that it is not an inch out of 
water, but that is immaterial. I have just been 
round to look at the diflereut rafts. Though not so 
good as ours, they are all tolerably strong ; and the 
men having breakfasted, I have given the orders to 
put off ; and now, at mid-day, we are starting. 

Our course was at first very pleasant. The river 
was broad, deep, and sufficiently rapid ; but, after (i 
few reaches, this changed, and bluff points began to 
invade the stream. Now we were hurled against a 
rock, or pressed against the bank ; next moment vo 
were in a whirlpool, flying about, and with difficulty 
getting out of it. These whirlpools wore so deep, that 
with our longest poles, and they were four fathoms, we 
could not reach the bottom. At one very large one, 
we continued going in a circle for above ten minutes, 
when we saw a companion raft coming down upon us. 
We shouted to the men to try and sheer off, but it 
was of no use, and it crashed into us ; however, the 
damage was all for them. Our heavy raft merely 
sank a foot, and was driven near enough to the bank 
to enable us to get out of this whirlpool, leaving our 
friends to repair damages while taking the successive 
turns from which they had driven us. I soon began 
to find that our rafts were unmanageable, and that 
•we must allow the stream to carry us whither it 
pleased. 

After moving on at a good pace for about a coupk 
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of liours, we heard a roaring in the distance, and I 
called to the men to stop the raft if possible, and 
send ahead to see what was the cause of this sonnd ; 
but they thought they could pass the rapid which was 
before us, and concluded that it produced the roar we 
beard. I was of a very different opinion. This one 
was bad enough ; hut on turning the point, how shall 
I describe the scene that was presented to me ? The 
almost perpendicular hills closed in on the river, 
their lofty trees meeting in an arch overhead, and 
the waters dashing through the narrow space, 
tumbling over huge rocks, raised waves like those 
of an angry sea on a rocky shore ; hut the worst 
spot was where the cliffs appeared to have fallen 
across the stream, damming it to half its width by 
a huge tree-crowned rock, and forming two foaming 
cascades. 

We had been told that the cataract was nine 
fathoms deep. To stop the raft was impossible : the 
pace was too great, and, as wo approached this for- 
midable danger, the men burst into a p)rayer, which, 
though they shouted at the tops of their voices, could 
scarcely be heard in the roar. I spoke not, but 
clutched the side of the raft with one hand and 
Ahtan with the other, for fear wo should bo swept 
off. As we came to the edge of the cataract, it 
looked so deep that the men were awed into silence, 
and my only thought was. Can we ever rise out of that 
abyss ? Down we went. We felt a slight shock, 
the raft trembled, and in another moment we were- 
buried in the recoiling waves. We rose again, our 
bows forced up into the air, and the stem compdetely 
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hidden as I glanced round to look if the men were 
there, and then over the second tier of rocks, which 
were hot so serious, as there was a deep pool beyond ; 
and though we were again buried beneath the waters, 
yet we touched no rock. At the first cataract we but 
grazed the bottom. Had we struck, our raft must 
have been dashed to pieces; as it was, the centre 
trunk was driven from its place — I was about to say, 
like an arrow from a bow; but how far it went I can- 
not tell, it left no trace behind it. 

I have attempted since to estimate the height of 
these falls ; and, after allowing for the exaggeration 
natural to remenfibrance of one’s own adventures, I 
cannot think they were less than three and two 
fathoms, but probably more. However, we passed so 
rapidly that it was impossible to judge correctly. On 
we went, over a small cataract; and then the men 
gave vent to their feelings in a frantic yell, which they 
had been unable to utter after the great danger. As 
we cleared the point, we heard shouts from the bank, 
and looking up, saw four of our men calling upon us 
to stop, as there were worse dangers ahead. 

As this reach was tolerably smooth, one of the men 
sprang into the stream with a long rattan in his hand, 
hoping to reach the shore, but it was dragged from 
him before he was half way. Then Musa, choosing 
a better spot, plunged in, he reached the shore, but, 

• before he could land, the rattan was torn from bis 

• grasp, and we were swept away. I saw Musa, breathless, 
trying to free himseK from the waves that dashed him 
against the rocks, and in another moment we were 
out of sight. 
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Our two skilled men were gone, but we managed to 
keep the raft straight, and presently we were caught in 
a whirlpool. This was our best chance ; one of the 
men sprang into the water, and was soon ashore. The 
rattan was twisted round a tree just as the stream 
caught us. This was a trying moment. The rattan 
began to part as the great strain came upon it, so 
I ordered the last man to make straight for the shore, 
and draw the raft out of the strength of the stream. 
The men really exerted themselves, and, in almost 
less time than it takes me to write this down, we were 
moored comfortably under the bank. 

Presently one of the other rafts came round the 
point, and tried to join me, but was swept to the 
other side, where it brought up ; the next followed, 
and was also secured ; the fourth soon came round 
the point, but with only old Japer upon it. I trembled 
for him, but the old fellow was used to danger, and 
cleverly brought himself under the opposite rocks, 
and threw a rattan on shore. This, however, was 
tom out of the hand of a stupid man who ought to ^ 
have twisted it round a stump or a rock ; neverthe- 
less, an active fellow sprang from one of the already 
secured rafts into Japer’s, and twisted a strong rattan 
round one of the trunks. Now all were interested, 
and rushed to help to prevent the swift stream carrying 
away the rafts. 

I was very pleased to see Musa join me. He pre-. 
sently went ahead, and, after an hour’s absence, 
returned, telling me he had found a spot where we 
could secure ourselves for the night, but that the men 
requested that I and Ahtan, as the non-swimmers, 
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would walk to our resting-place while the others pro- 
ceeded in the rafts. We found the way very difficult, 
but after half an hour’s hard work, reached our com- 
panions. I now heard that three of the most active 
of the party had gone ahead to examine. They had 
brought up the rafts in a kind of bay, with the rocks 
below stretching across the river, forming formidable 
rapids. At six p.m. the scouts returned, bringing 
the unpleasant news that the river for about two miles 
was one succession of rapids, in fact, as far as they had 
seen it, it was a continued sheet of white foam, from 
, the innumerable rocks which studded the stream. To 
proceed in the rafts was quite impossible, so wo made 
up our minds to walk. 

Now I thought matters began to look sombre, par- 
ticiilarly as Ahtan came to tell me that he had been 
to several of the men for my rice, and had found that 
they had only a day’s i)rovisions left. Upon this I 
called the men up, and ascertained that three had 
still six days’ rice, three had four days’, four had two 
days’, the rest only provisions for one day, and, what 
was very serious for me and Ahtan, all our rice had 
been consumed, except sufficient for two days. 

It was useless to reproach the men, so I called Ahtan 
on one side, and proposed to him that we should in 
future take thin rice-water, and trust to the cabbage- 
palm for our chief support. To this he readily agreed, 
and then added in a whisper that he had about tw^o 
cupfuls of tapioca flour. I persuaded him that this 

should he kept, in case one of us fell ill. I must 

■ » 

confess that, being excessively hungry, I was not son’y 
to find that he had cooked a fowl — the last but one — 
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and boiled a lot of rice, before he discovered how 
short we were. We divided the food into two portions, 
and dined heartily. 

Eocks, sandstone, dipping to the north-east, at an 
angle of 18°. It was in the great cataract, to-day, 
that my journal was wetted. As we were twice buried 
in the recoiling waves, nothing but a single change 
escaped being soaked. We made great fires to dry 
our clothes, but the continuous rain prevented our 
succeeding completely. 

6th . — I was up at dawn. There was not much 
cooking, but Ahtan having saved a little cold rice, 
we breakfasted off that, and then started. We found 
the Muruts were correct in their account of the country. 
The walking was very difficult indeed, either along 
the sides of precipitous hills or up the face of them, 
where our hands came into as much play as our feet. 

I kept the men at it till five p.m., making but little 
advance over this very difficult country. We were 
evidently crossing the Kalio hills which I had noticed 
on our left in our walk from the Madihit, and then 
estimated at 5,600 feet ; but my barometer was now 
out of order. 

We encamped on the summit of one of the moun- 
tains ; and, having found a httle water, w'e cooked. 

I noticed that none of the men followed our example 
of sparing the food, but eat as if they had been at 
home, so that but half have any rice left. I had for . 
a week preserved a small glass of brandy, and, believing , 
it impossible to feel, more exhausted, I drank it, for, 
the last climb had been such as to render a farther 
advance impossible for any of us. 
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Ith. — To-day the walking was worse than ever — so 
steep that my heart almost failed me, but knowing 
how everybody looked 'to me, I did not give way. 
How continually those lines came to my memory, and 
how often I foimd myself repeating them — 

‘‘ Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a; 

A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


We kept on till twelve, when we stopped at a stream 
to breakfast on the cabbages of the bengkala palm ; 
exceedingly delicious, but not satisfying, it was like 
living on sugar and water. Here the old Pablat man 
said he must stay behind, as he had an attack of 
elephantiasis. 1 left his son-in-law with him, and 
pushed on. 

We followed the torrent’s course for some time over 
broken rocks, when the man we had constituted our 
guide turned to the left towards a mountain that 
looked nearly perpendicular. There was almost a 
mutiny ; even Musa declared that they could not face 
it — they must try the bank of the river. I represented 
to them that the Muruts had warned us that it was 
impossible to follow that course ; but they kept repeat- 
ing they would like to try, so I gave way, and we con- 
tinued for half an hour, till we reached the Limbang. 
Here the banks were perpendicular, and we all sat 
do^ for half an hour, looking gloomily at the foam- 
ing stream. 

But this being of no use, I rose and told the guide 
that we must go back to the spot he had before chosen. 
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The men feeling rather ashamed of themselves, got up 
with more alacrity, and we faced the difficulty, com- 
mencing the ascent at two p.m., but did not reach the 
summit till six p.m., and yet we worked as hard as we 
possibly could, hoping to get down to the banks of a 
running stream. These were evidently the Paya Paya, 
or the “ very difficult ” hills. For several hundred 
yards we moved up a narrow spur, about five feet 
broad generally, but occasionally narrowing to a single 
foot, so steep that we had to place our rifies and guns 
before us as far as we could reach, and then pull our- 
selves up to them. 

The sun went down before we stopped for the night. 
There was no water, but there was a prospect of heavy 
rain, and strong puffs of wind, as black clouds were 
gathering to the north-east. It was seven o’clock 
before I got my tent pitched on a ridge not three feet 
broad ; and then, there being nothing to eat or drink, 
we lay down and slept on our weariness. Fortunately 
for me, I had managed to dry my Scotch plaid during 
our stay after breakfast, and wrapping myself up in , 
that best of aU companions, I did not feel the cutting 
winds. I awoke for a few minutes in the middle of the 
night, to find that the cold had driven the men to light 
a fire, but before I could clearly distinguish any one I 
was off to sleep again, and did not wake till the sun 
shone on my face. I am satisfied that I must be in 
excellent condition to endure fatigue, as, though I. 
have hot drunk water for twenty-four hours, sinca 
breakfast, I feel no thirst. 

8th. — Being excessively hungry, I determined to 
have the remaining fowl, a mere chicken, for break- 
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fast. I thought we deserved it, having had nothing 
to eat for dinner, so it was killed before we started. 
An hour’s walk brought'us to the end of the moun- 
tain ridge, and gave us a fine view of the country. 
There was Molu with its highest peak bearing west by 
south, proving that the western peak, under which we 
were last February, is not the loftiest. 

It appeared to me that we had clearly passed the 
greatest difficulties as regards country; it was now 
more open, the hills drawing back farther from the 
banks of the river, which wound at our feet some three 
thousand feet below. I now knew from the bearings 
that we were north of our boats, which lay as nearly 
as possible between us and Molu. I therefore proposed 
to the men that we should abandon the main stream 
and push due west, straight for the Madihit ; but they 
had no faith in compasses, and seeing a mountain 
range nearly as high as the one we were on between 
us and what I affirmed to be the Madihit, they said 
they preferred keeping to the banks of the Limbang, 
which now appeared to be less difficult. 

We did not long continue admiring this extensive 
prospect ; our thoughts referred to water and some- 
thing to eat, so we commenced the descent, which was 
nearly as steep as yesterday’s ascent ; but going down 
hill, though trying to the knees, does not take away 
the breath. We did not, however, reach a stream till 
.nearly two, when we stopped to eat. Ahtan, smiling 
.at the thought of a fowl, got the breakfast ready in a 
v^ry short time. The men proposed that we should 
spend the night here, but I declined, insisting that we 
should reach the Limbang. It poured with rain, but 
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it was necessary we should exert ourselves. I pushed 
on with Ahtan and two others. 

When I was gone, one of ttie men lay down in the 
path and burst out crying, saying he should never see 
his mother again ; a companion threw himself down 
too, but the rest of the party followed me. These two 
I rather pitied, as this was their second day without 
rice, but they and their two friends were the most im- 
provident of the party. One day they began to cook 
without orders, the rice was just wetted, but they were 
told to move on, and not cook till we all stopped. 
They therefore wrapped up their breakfast, and started. 
Presently I saw a packet, and picking it up found that 
they had thrown away the rice, saying it was too much 
trouble to carry it ; another man, on its being handed 
to him, quickly appropriated it. The next day they 
cooked three times, throAving away what was left. It 
was disgusting to see such waste of food, but they 
suffered for it. At five p.m. I reached the main 
stream, and feared I should have to encamp without 
tents, as I could hear nothing of the party. One of 
the men volunteered to go back to search for them, 
and at sunset they were all collected. 

I know of no sounds more curious than those which 
are sometimes heard in the old forest. Last night 
we frequently noticed the cries of the Argus pheasant, 
both male and female. In the deep silence one is 
startled by the thrice repeated “ Tu-wau,” in a clear , 
and sonorous tone, and that is the crow of the cdck. , 
The cry of the female is similar, and more quickly 
repeated ; but both are very pleasing to hear. Occa- 
sionally, also, we could distinguish the clear and dis- 
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tinct note of the Jelatuk bird, which a stranger might 
mistake for the echo of a stroke &om an axe. The 
Argus pheasant is found in many places we have passed 
during this expedition, and occasionally in the jungle 
we have come across open spots strewed with the 
feathers of the cock bird, where two have been strug- 
gling for mastery. It would appear as if they always 
chose the same spots for their fights, as the ground 
was free from grass and brushwood, and was beaten 
hard. 

There is another sound, only heard in the oldest 
forest, and that is as if a mighty tree were rent in 
twain. I often asked the cause, and was assured it 
was the camphor-tree splitting asunder, on account of 
the accumulation of gum in some particular part — an 
explanation which was not satisfactory. During heavy 
squalls we have often been put in fear by the crash of 
falling timber, but our men were very particular in not 
pitching the tents near half-rotten trees. 
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9th . — This looming Musa was very feverish, so 
the men asked me to stop a day to collect provisions. 
To this I unwillingly assented, but they did httle 
else than lie down. About nine a.m. five of the men 
proposed that I should allow them to leave their 
muskets and all their baggage, and push on as fast 
as possible to the. boats, while I moved on quietly 
with the sick and sore-footed. I consented, on the 
condition that they would stay at the boats no longer 
4han would be necessary to cook a meal, that then 
they were to return laden with provisions. To this 
they agreed, and then left us. The two who stayed 
behind the day before yesterday came up with us, it 
was for them I was anxious. During the ascent of the 
steep mountain on the 8th the last remnant of my 
shoes was carried away, and yesterday I attempted to 
protect my feet by fastening soqie goats’ skin over 
them in the form of mocassins. *To-day I am trying 
to improve them, but with very little success. 

10th. — Musa having shaken off his fever, was enabled 
to start, but all the men are weak, and many are ailing. 
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Though perfectly well in health, I find that, having 
only had for yesterday’s dinner a glass of rice-water 
with the palm-cabbagej I am not fit for very long 
walks, particularly as my mocassins are cut to pieces 
by the rough stones and thorns, and I am compelled to 
walk bare-footed. My greatest torment arc the leeches 
getting between my toes and crawling up my trousers, 
reaching even to my waist, where the tight belt prevents 
their fartlier progress. Squeezing a little tobacco- 
juice made them drop off, but I could not be con- 
tinually stopping to do this. 

11th . — Rested all day. The industrious cut doTO 
some loba-i)alms, and made a little sago ; the la/y 
collected a few cabbages. I tried the former, it was 
indeed delicious. 

— Walked on a mile, my followers excessively 
lazy. Finding the river smooth, they proposed try- 
ing rafts, so we stoi)ped to construct them. One of 
the men, observing that I was dining on a cabbage- 
palm boiled in a little rice-water, presented me with a 
cupful of uncooked rice. I was very grateful to him 
for it, but we put it by, in case the palms should fail 
us, as they do in some districts. 

ISth . — About nine, we pushed off, and got on very 
well for two hours. Found one of the rafts smashed 
up against a rock, and the men away walking. Con- 
tinued till about one o’clock, v.dicn ours also became 
fixed on a rock, and our men were too dispirited 
to got it off, and saying that the rapids ahead of us 
Avore dangerous, they proposed walking to-morrow. 
We should have thought nothing of such paltry 
difficulties a week ago, but the men were losing their 
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courage with their strength. I refused, however, to 
stop till to-morrow, and walked on for a couple of 
hours. In crossing a ravine 4o-day, we disturbed a 
female bear, which, however, dashed with her cubs 
iuto thick brushwood, so without dogs it was useless 
following her. She roared in a manner worthy of an 
animal double her size. 

lith . — The river still full of rapids ; but the hills 
are gradually receding from the banks, giving it more 
space, and it sometimes spreads out into extensive 
sheets of water, with immense pebbly flats. Islands 
are also beginning to appear. It was again pro- 
posed to build rafts, but I steadily refused, and kept 
waiting till nearly five. After sunset, the last strag- 
glers overtook us. Wo continually came upon the 
traces of the advance-party. At one of their resting- 
places, we found the bones of a fine fish, which by 
some means they had secured. Our old Pakatan 
declared they had either fomid it stranded, or else 
had startled a kite from his prey. It proved to be 
the former, though the latter had happened to us 
once. 

15lh . — Yesterday and to-day the character of the 
forest has altered. We are now marching through 
the old farming grounds of the Muruts, found some 
of their fruit-trees, among others, one covered with 
fine-looking oranges, but intolerably sour. I secured 
the opium bottle to-day, intending to take a dose to 
deaden the pangs of hunger, but I put it off tiU the 
evening, thinking it might interfere with my walking. 
I noticed near the orange-tree above mentioned that 
the whole ground was a mass of water-worn pebbles, 
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evidently the ancient bed of the stream, which now 
flowed below a hundred feet. 

At half-past four p.m. I brought up for the night, 
and after bathing stretched myself on my back, 
munching a great lump of cabbage, when my eyes, 
wandering over the scene, fell on a hill about three 
miles ahead. I sat up and looked at it again ; and, 
turning to my companions, said, “ Why, that reminds 
me of the high land near the mouth of the Madihit; ” 
but we agreed that it was impossible, as our five men 
had been gone six days, and we felt assured that we 
.should have met them ere this if we were so near our 
boats, particularly as we, both yesterday and to-day, 
had made very long walks. Since we have had a bear- 
ing of Molu, we have been keeping generally in a 
westerly course, but the river has taken some very 
extraordinary windings. 

Having secured some fruit of the Jintawan, or 
Indian-rubber plant, and some cabbages, I was 
enabled to satisfy my hunger before going to sleep, 
so put off taking any laudanum, to which I had a 
very great dislike. The Jintawan fruit is very plea- 
santly acid, about the size of a very large pear, and 
of a deep orange colour. It consists of a thick rind 
full of Indian-rubber, surrounding some pulp-covered 
seeds. One of the plants we came across was very 
beautiful, growing in the most luxuriant manner over 
a lofty tree with few branches. The Jintawan is a 
cfeeper, and this one had extended itself at least forty 
feet up the trunk and had covered the outspreading 
boughs. It was loaded with fruit, but my men had so 
lost heart that not one would chmb the tree, but con- 
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tented themselves with picking up the over-ripe pro- 
duce which had fallen on the ground below. We had 
another very happy find to»day, for while passing 
mider a fine tapang-tree, we noticed the remains of a 
bees’ -nest scattered about, and every particle was 
eagerly appropriated. From the marks around, it 
appeared as if a bear had climbed this lofty tapang and 
torn down the nest to be devoured by its young below, 
as there were numerous tracks of the smaller animals 
around, but whether the comb had been sucked by the 
bears or not was very immaterial to our men, who 
rejoiced in securing the little honey still clinging 
to it. 

16th . — Started early. About half my followers had 
so delayed us by their constantly lagging behind, that 
I determined to wait for them no longer, but to push 
on with such men as would follow me with all their 
strength. We felt that it would be impossible to walk 
many days farther on our scanty fare. The lazy ones 
having heard of our arrangement, tried to keep up 
with us, and did do so till eight, when I heard a shout 
from the foremost man, “Bandera! bandera! — the 
flag ! the flag ! ” We rushed down the side of the 
hill like madmen, the fellows shouting for joy. Sure 
enough there was the British flag hoisted, and our 
small boats at the mouth of the Madihit, with our five 
men looking fat and well beside my pale and famished 
followers. The rascals havmg left my guns and all. 
the baggage in the jungle, and all being in good healthy 
had managed to reach the Madihit in three days, and 
then set to work to eat and drink as much as possible. 

We arrived to find the provisions nearly gone; 
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they said the beajs had found out our cache and 
destroyed everything, and that the only provisions left 
were those we put into the garei. I could ofily divide 
a cupful of beans to each man, as the five had managed 
to consume thirty pounds of sago and forty-two pints 
of beans in the course of four days, and they con- 
fessed to have daily caught very fine fish. But what 
angered the men most was the signs of waste around, 
where, having only half finished a plate of sago, they 
had thrown the rest away. I saw some picking up 
the burnt pieces that had not been washed away by 
the rain. I asked why, according to their agreement, 
they had not come back to meet us, knowing that we 
had several sick men. They put the blame on each 
other: one man, a Javanese, had left his sick son 
with us, but he unfeelingly observed that he was old 
enough to look after himself; that son had given 
us more trouble than any one else, both in going and 
returning. 

I searched their baskets and found that they had 
not only hidden some more beans, but had kolen 
some of my cloth, though I could not fix on the man. 
I determined to punish them, so told them to go back 
and fetch the things they had left in the forest, or, 
on my return, I would submit the case to the Sultan, 
whether they had not forfeited wages by their unfair 
abandonment of their sickly companions. They started 
. off, but their cowardly hearts failed them, and before 
.night they came back. 

The ravages of the bears were distressing. They 
destroyed a Deane's pistol-case, tore open my box of 
books, and ruined them ; reduced the cloth to ^reds. 
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and tumbled it into the mud, where the white ants 
afterwards finished the spoiling ; opened the tin boxes 
containing the sugar and biscuits, and of course 
devoured them ; so that I have nothing left but coffee 
and arrack. After Musa had cooked a meal, a very 
frugal one, he went off with a party to fetch the 
garei, hoping to find a httle sago left, but was dis- 
appointed. 

In the evening caught a few fish, but they were not 
much among so many. About seven, a most satisfac- 
tory savour rose to my nostrils. I found that Ahtan, 
having discovered a jar of pork fat, was preparing 
some cakes with his two cupfuls of tapioca flour. I 
divided them, but he said, “No; you, sir, have the 
larger body, therefore should have the larger share.” 
I am not much given to emotions, but I never felt so 
thankful as when, stretched in the old Kayau hut, 
I watched them preparing an evening meal, and 
thought of all the dangers we had gone through with- 
out a single accident. True, we had lost guns, and 
goods, and mined instruments of some value ; but 
what of that ? — there was no one the worse for his 
exertions. What was hunger now we were so near 
home ? 

17th . — Started early, and, as we have had no rain 
for two days, the river was quiet, and we only reached 
an island about fifteen miles from the Madalam. It 
shows the difference, however, between ascending and, 
descending a river. About two a.m., our garei b'eing 
Well ahead, we saw before us a herd of wild cattle, 
quietly picking at a few blades of grass on a broad 
pebblir flat. I landed with a couple of men, to get 
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between them and the jungle. I was within twenty 
yards of the nearest, a piebald, and was crawling 
through the tangled bushtes to get a clear sight of the 
beast, which I could hear browsing near me, when 
there arose a shout, then a rush, and the cattle were 
off dashing close to me, but perfectly concealed by 
the matted brushwood. It was the crew of one of the 
newly-arrived boats that, regardless of the warnings 
of their companions, had thus lost us a chance of a 
good dinner. I felt that, if my gun had been charged 
with shot, I could almost have peppered them. Shortly 
after I shot a pig through the back as he was crossing 
the river ; but as all my men were Mohamedans, it 
was not worth while tracing him in the jungle. He 
bled so profusely in the water that he could not have 
run far. 

About five, we were passing down a rapid at a great 
pace, when one of the men touched me and pointed. 
I looked up, and there was a magnificent bull, three 
parts grown, standing within fifteen yards of me. To 
, put up my gun and let fly was the work of a moment ; 
but, before we had dashed on many yards, the beast, 
which had fallen on his forehead, was up and away. 
After a little time, we managed to stop the garei; 
and, landing, found traces of the beast’s blood. My 
feet were so painfully wounded that I could not manage 
to follow it, but left it to my men. A couple came 
Iip with him, as he stood with his legs well stretched 
put, ‘bleeding profusely. He took no notice of them, 
even when they were within spearing distance; but 
all their nerve was gone, and they were afraid to thrust 
their weapons into him. They waited till the whole 
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mob of hunters arrived, when the bull apparently 
recovering himself, dashed away into the jungle. 

Having secured the boats under an island, I divided 
a tablespoonful of beans each, with a little pork fat 
to those who would take it. Musa told me that most 
of the men wanted to stay behind and follow the 
wounded tambadau, but that, if I wished to go on, 
there were five volunteers who would pull straight to 
Brunei, now about a hundred miles off. To this I 
agreed. 

18#^. — I got away at daylight in a sampir with 
five men. Ahtan with an attack of fever and ague. 
The reaction was too much for him, so I stopped at 
an island about five miles from the Madalam to cook. 

I now produced my secret store of beans, and the 
cupful of rice that I had treasured up since it was 
given us on the 12th. The beans I gave to the men, 
and the rice I had boiled into a thin sort of gruel for 
Ahtan. I thought his feverish symptoms arose prin- 
cipally from over fatigue and hunger. In fact, after 
he had swallowed a strong dose of quinine, and taken 
half the gruel, he felt much better ; the rest of if 
I gave to the men, as I wanted to give them suffi- 
cient strength to puU to Pengkalan Jawa. I would 
not take anything myseK, as I did nothing but sit 
all day. I reserved my powers for the food I knew 
the Chinese trader there would quickly prepare for us. 

As we approached the more frequented parts of the , 
river, we met some Muruts, who told us that the, 
report of my death had brought forty steamers to 
the capital to revenge it, and that if I did not turn 
np soon the town was to be burnt. I knew this was 
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one of the usual stories which arise from very little, 
but still I was anxious to get home ; but with all our 
exertions we did not retich the Chinese trader’s house 
till 7 p.m. He received us most hospitably, produced 
tea, sugar-candy, biscuit, and dried fish, to stay our 
appetites, while a proper meal was preparing. In 
about an hour tliis appeared, and we managed to 
consume a very largo fowl each, with an amount of 
rice that even startled the Baba. Before leaving at 
midnight, I made arrangements that a plentiful meal 
should bo provided for the garei’s crew. 

Idth . — After pulling about fourteen hours, we 
reached Brunei by 2 p.m., to find the people beginning 
to woirder at our absence. The forty steamers proved 
to be Captain Cresswell, of the Surprise, who had 
visited the capital about ten days before with Mr. 
Low. The latter was beginning to be uneasy about 
my absence, and was preparing a party to come and 
search for me. 

20i/i. — My boats arrived, having failed to get tlic 
tambadau. They said they followed it by the blood 
till midday, when they lost its traces among those of 
a herd wdiich it had joined. I suspect they did not 
follow it very far. 

Thus ends my journal. 

As I have now made many journeys in Borneo, and 
seen much of forest walking, I think I can speak of it 
V -with something like certainty. I have ever found, in 
, recording progress, that we can seldom allow more than 
a mile an hour under ordinary cy'cumstances. Some- 
times, when extremely difficult or winding, we do not 
make half a mile an hour. On certain occasions. 
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when very hard pressed, I have seen the men manage 
a mile and a half ; but, with all our exertions, I have 
never yet recorded more thhn ten miles progress 
in a day through thick pathless forests, and that was 
after ten hours of^hard work. Of course we actually 
walk more than we record, as one cannot calculate the 
slight windings of the way ; but allowing for all this, 

I have the strongest suspicion people measured their 
miles by their fatigue. They talk of twenty miles a 
day as a common performance ; and others are still 
more extravagant, recording walking thirty miles in 
one day through Bornean forests — an utter impossi- 
bility. 

There was an Adang man among the wax-hunters, 
the one who accompanied our guide for a short 
distance, who was pointed out to me as a model of 
activity, and he certainly appeared so ; well built, 
strong, but light, he skimmed the ground ; and the 
story is told of him, that on receiving information of 
the illness of his child, he started home, leaving every- 
thing behind him but liis spear and a little food, and 
walked from forty to forty-five miles in two days. No 
European that I have ever seen would have had a 
chance with him in his own forests. 

Six miles a day is quite enough for any man who 
wishes to take his followers long journeys, unless 
specially favoured by the ground ; Galton, in speaking 
of African travelhng, says three miles a day with , 
waggons, horses, and cattle, and he is of sotne , 
authority. I have often thought that we must have^ 
walked twenty miles, but the bearings have always 
proved to me that we have seldom done half that 
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distance. It requires great experience not to judge 
distance by the fatigue we feel. 

Whilst referring to "the mistakes in the estimates 
of distance, I may notice the very remarkable errors 
into which two visitors to the Limbang have fallen. 
Mr. Motley * mentions exploring that stream to an 
estimated distance of one hundred and fifty miles, by 
the windings of the river, and about fifty in a general 
south-west direction. He reached the Limbuak 
village, which by my measurement is under twenty 
miles in a straight line from the mouth : fifty miles 
in a direct line to the south-west, would have nearly 
brought him to the Baram, across numerous ranges 
of hills, and several navigable streams, and a hundred 
and fifty miles up the river would have brought him 
nearly to the farthest point I had reached by boat, 
long past the limestone districts. It proves how im- 
possible it is to trust to estimates. 

The next curious mistake I may notice, was made 
by Mr. de Crespigny ; he ascended the Limbang as far 
as the Damit. I have seen a sketch map of his, and 
he places the mouth of that stream in north latitude, 
3° 48', and the mountain of Molu to the north-east 
of it, in latitude 4° 3', whereas Molu Peak is a little 
to the westward of south from the Damit, and nearly 
twenty-five miles distant in a direct line. 

In drawing attention to these errors, I by no means 
claim immunity from them in the map of the Limbang 
and Baram rivers which accompanies this volume; 
but I think they will be found free from gross errors. 
The course of the latter river was taken down by 
* Journal of the Indian Archipelago , Yol. vi., page 562. 
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Captain Brett of the Pluto, and observations of the 
latitude and longitude of the town of Langusan were 
made by many of the officers on board. In my land 
journeys I had very inferior compasses, as I was, on 
account of their weight and size, unable to take with 
me the valuable levels and other instruments obligingly 
lent me by Dr. Coulthard ; but I used them as long 
as I was in my boats, to lay down the position of the 
mountains ; and in order to enable me to correct my 
own errors, I put down the day’s observations on a 
rough map every evening daring the journey, except 
after we had shot the cascade and wetted the paper too 
much to permit it being handled roughly. 

I may add, that of the whole party of nineteen, 
none after our return suffered severely from the expo- 
sure and privations we had undergone, and I believe 
the real reason was, that we always were dry at night. 
For many years we trusted during our expeditions to 
the leaf huts the natives are accustomed to construct 
for us and for themselves ; but although with sufficient 
time, and when good materials are plentiful, they 
manage to make them tolerably watertight, yet they 
are never so good as the simple tents we always took 
with us during our later expeditions. With proper 
ropes and everything fitted to enable us to raise these 
tents on cross poles in ten minutes, the two did not 
Weigh more than twenty pounds, and afibrded com- 
fortable accommodation for our whole party of nineteen 
people, with all our baggage, and on occasions our six 
guides took advantage of them also. 

I had suffered severely from exposure on former ex- 
peditions, particularly when we ascended the Sakarang, 
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and were eight days sleeping in the leaf huts hastily 
erected by our followers. Of the seven Englishmen 
who slept on shor?, I'believe only one escaped without 
some severe attack of illness, and I remember the late 
Mr. Brereton mentioning that on his return from a 
visit to the Bugau country, where his men had been 
greatly exposed, a fourth of his party died of various 
diseases. Another precaution I took was to carry 
myself a few night things, as a light silk jacket, a 
pair of loose sleeping drawers of the same material, 
a jersey, and a dry towel, so that if my men lagged 
far behind, I was not kept for hours in my wet clothes ; 
and whilst travelling in these forests you are always 
wet, as if there be no rain there are sure to be many 
rivers to ford. 

On my return, I tried to^emember the geographical 
information that was given me before starting. I was 
told it would take six days from Blimbing to Madihit : 
leaving out the two days’ detention from freshes, it 
took us about three hours over the six days. Even 
the walking distance was really correct ; it was only 
two days from the Adang landing-place, and seven 
from Madihit ; as, although we took ten, yet for the 
first five days we did not do a fair half-day’s work on 
any of them. We were warned that it would be impos- 
sible to use rafts, and that the banks were almost 
impassable, and we indeed found it so. 

Many months before starting, I was told that if I 
^shed to penetrate far into the interior, to try the 
Trusan, and not the Eimbang, as the former was 
inhabited, the latter not. I went up the Trusan a 
few miles, but found it so small, I had no idea it 
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penetrated to so great a distance. The fact is, that 
the rains run off very fast, and that the ordinary state 
of the rivers gives no idea of the •amount of water they 
bring down, but had we taken that route, we should 
have reached our farthest point with comparatively 
little fatigue. 

Upit arrived at his house November 13th, twenty- 
five days after I reached Brunei ; so that it is fortunate 
I did not wait for him. I may add, that on November 
20th, some Bisaya chiefs set upon the Sultan’s favourite 
minister, Makota, and killed him. They were wearied 
with his exactions. The immediate cause of his death 
was seizing the daughters of seven chiefs, one of whom 
he had in his curtains when attacked, and this caused 
his death. The girl pointed him out to her father, 
trying to escape in a small canoe. The alarm was 
given, and his boat tilting over while he tried to avoid 
the shower of spears and stones, he fell into the stream 
and was drowned, for he was the only Malay I ever 
heard of who could not swim. Such was the end of 
this clever bad man. The Sultan was furious, but his 
fury was not shared by his four viziers ; so that the 
affair ended by a dozen lives being taken, instead of 
the hundreds the Sultan desired. 

Brunei, February 8th, 1861. — Above two years have 
passed since I wrote this journal. The scheme of 
building a fort at the Madalam mouth did not succeed, 
as the Sultan, after Makota’s death, was very unwiUing 
to assist any of the aborigines. I was away during the 
year 1860, and in the course of that time, a party of 
the Muruts, from the upper Trusan, came over and 
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encamped at the mouth of the Salindong stream, and 
from thence sent on three men in a bark canoe to tell 
their friends of their presence. These men met Gomba, 
a Bisayan chief, at Batang Parak, and were treacher- 
ously slain by him. The Muruts waited a long time 
at Salindong, hoping to be fetched away by their 
friends. They could not walk the whole distance, as 
they had their women and children and all their worldly 
goods with them, intending to remove to the lower 
Limbang, and live with Upit. 

While thus detained, they were surprised by a large 
party of Kayans, and every one taken or slain. How- 
ever, one of the prisoners afterwards managed to get 
away, and reached his friends, bringing this sad tale. 
Gomba declares that he mistook the three Muruts for 
Kayans, which is almost impossible, as no head-hunter 
would have been found paddling down a hostile stream 
in a bark canoe. Neither the Sultan nor any of the 
viziers will make the least inquiry into this affair, but 
the memory of it is treasured up in the hearts of the 
Muruts, and Gomba may yet meet with a bloody death. 

I have remarked that during all our wanderings near 
Kina Balu we only at one place found the dried heads 
of enemies hung up in the villages, and during my 
journeys up the Limbang, I do not remember noticing 
any, and yet Gomba’s murderous action shows they do 
value them ; and during my stay in Brunei, I have 
met small parties of head-hunters, but seeking only 
the heads of their real enemies. Yet I have always 
avoided spending a night in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, and have kept our arms ready for instant service- 

One evening, during a heavy squall, we took shelter 
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in a little river to the south of Point Kitam, in the 
Limbang Bay, and to our exceeding discomfort found 
a Murat boat with eighteen armed men in ambush 
behind a sharp turn of the stream ; we knew they 
were not waiting for us, but having only four men, 
and a couple of fowling-pieces, we did not feel secure 
in their neighbourhood. As we rowed past them they 
took no notice of us, hut no sooner had we anchored, than 
they pulled off towards our boat ; hut we should have 
felt httle discomfort, had they not had their mat cover- 
ings stowed away, the signal for action, while all the 
Murats had their arms ready. I told my men to show 
no sign of alarm, but keeping our guns within reach, 
waited their coming. 

It was a great relief to find that they only came to 
ask for a little tobacco, but some of us had been accus- 
tomed to the neighbourhood of the Seribas and Saka- 
rang Dayaks, who on head-hunting expeditions spare 
none, if of a weaker party. We found they were on 
the look-out for some of the Tabuns, who, flying 
before the Kayans, had established themselves at Batu 
Miris, near the entrance of the Limbang river, with 
whom they had an ancient feud. To show the apathy 
of the Bornean Government, I may mention that it 
permitted these skirmishes to take place close to the 
capital, and one day some of my men engaged in 
cutting wood near the Consulate, were startled by 
seeing two Tabuns rushing frantically past them ; in a 
few minutes five Trasan Muruts appeared in full chase, 
S'Ud eagerly inquiring the direction taken by the fugi- 
tives, hurried at full speed on a false track purposely * 
pointed out by my servants. 
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Another fact I may mention is that many Bisaya 
labourers who go over to our colony of Labuan to 
seek for work have actually attempted to disinter the 
bodies of those of our countrymen and women wlio 
have been buried there. They have tried this to the 
great grief and discomfort of their surviving friends, 
but the Bisayas have generally, if not always, been 
disappointed by the great depth of the graves, and 
their inefficient tools. It appears a disgusting thing 
that there should be any necessity to watch over the 
graves of one’s friends to prevent them being dese- 
crated. 

I shall have occasion hereafter to mention the Secret 
Societies established by the Chinese, but as an illus- 
tration of the influence the members exercise over 
each other, I will tell the following story : — Perhaps 
those who have read my journeys to Kina Balu, and 
this Limbang journal, may bo interested in the fate of 
iRy Alltan, and I am sorry to say his conduct 
ultimately made me lose all interest in him. In the 
year 1858 the Chinese in Brunei started a Secret 
Society, called there a Hue ; they said they were a 
branch of the Tien Ti, or Heaven and Earth Society, 
that has ramifleations in nearly all the countries in 
which the Chinese have spread. At first few joined it, 
but by threats and cajolery they at last induced nearly 
all save the head traders to enter it, and on one of the 
great Chinese religious feasts, Alitan asked my per- 
mission to be present. 

When he returned, it appeared to me he had a very 
* hang-dog look, and next day I* noticed he was busy 
about my medicine-chest, and I found my laudanum 
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bottle on the table. Being much engaged at the time 
preparing my letters for the mail, I took no particular 
notice of his movements, but immediately after dinner, 
having taken coffee, I felt drowsy, and had scarcely 
entered my mosquito room, when I fell on the sofa, 
and remained in a stupefied sleep for thirteen hours. 
On my recovery, Ahtan came with a scared look, and 
said somebody had stolen my heavy iron chest, which 
proved to be the ease, but as I had six dogs, one a 
savage mastiff, my suspicions instantly fell upon my 
own people, and passing over my household servants, 

I fixed on my boatmen as the culprits. 

The Sultan, however, sent and begged I would leave 
the matter in his hands, and on my expressing my 
willingness, instantly arrested two of my servants, 
Ahtan and a Manilla Christian named Peter. They 
were separated, and at dead of night the Sultan went 
liimself with a drawn kris in his hand to the latter, 
and said if he would confess he would save his life, 

but if not ; he did not finish the sentence, as 

Peter instantly fell on his knees, and clinging to the 
Sultan’s feet, begged that his life might be spared 
and he would explain all. It appeared that while he 
bold and quieted the mastiff, Ahtan had taken a black- 
smith and a carpenter to the chest, and they had carried 
it off. As these men were constantly employed by me, 
it explained the silence of the other dogs ; but though 
this man could tell how the chest was carried off, he 
knew nothing of what had since become of it. 

The Sultan then left him and went to Ahtan, but on 
bim no threats or entreaties had the slightest effect, as 
be had sworn in the most solemn manner to be faithful 
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to the members of the Tien Ti Hue. The two accused 
mechanics were next seized, and as they also belonged 
to the Secret Society, suspicion was directed to it. I 
sent for the chief and the other officers of the Hue, 
told them the whole story, and said, if the chest un- 
broken, with the 80Z. in it, and all the papers, were 
not placed on the ground before my house within forty- 
eight hours, I would turn the Sultan’s attention on 
them. They protested their utter ignorance of the 
robbery, which was probably true, but they well knew 
how to influence all their members, and before tlie 
forty-eight hours had expired, the chest, untouched, 
was thrown on the mud just above my house. 

Finding after a fortnight that the prisoners were 
re<jeiving treatment totally at variance with English 
ideas of justice, I sent and begged the Sultan to 
pardon them, and turn his attention to getting rid of 
the Secret Society from his dominions. He complied, 
and it merely required a warm recommendation on his 
part to the chief officers to break up the society, to 
induce them to do so, as he declared that every rob- 
bery in future should be laid at their door, and every 
crime committed should be avenged on them. As the 
officers were men doing a good business at the time, 
they quickly got rid of their banners and meeting- 
house, and I heard no more of the Hue during the 
rest of the time I remained in Borneo, but on my last 
visit I found the chief officers of the society reduced 
« to* comparative poverty, as their partners and agents in 
, Singapoi’e, happening to be real British subjects, had 
refused to have anything further to do with them when 
they heard of tlmir conduct. 
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I requested the Sultan to the prisoners go, as 
all except Ahtan were kept in the stocks in an open 
verandah, exposed to sun and rain, and tormented 
the whole day by boat boys, who dehghted in torturing 
those whom they considered as infidels: in Brunei 
they have no prisons whatever. Ahtan was better 
treated, as he was known to have been a favourite 
servant, though his conduct had been very bad, par- 
ticularly in dosing me with opium, yet I could not 
forget his kindness to me during our wanderings in 
the interior, and asked for his liberty on that plea. 
The Sultan’s answer was, — “ The plea is good, but 
the stubbornness of that boy in refusing to confess 
when all the others have acknowledged their crime, 
deserves death.” I heard a few months ago that he 
was keeping a small shop in Labuan. 

A man in whom I felt a very great interest, and was 
very sorry to part with, was Musa, my Manilla steers- 
man and coxswain ; while a bov he had been educated 
as a Christian, but having been captured very young 
and sold by the Balignini pirates to the Mohamedans, 
he had been circumcised, and joined their communion. 
He had a particular antipathy to the Spanish mis- 
sionary Cuarteron, who returned the dislike, and used 
gravely to assure me that my quiet, respectful follower 
had a design to massacre him. When the priests first 
came to Brunei, all my Manilla men attended mass, 
hut were suddenly disgusted wdth something which 
took place ; and on my inquiring the cause, one of , 
them said, “We dislike to be told that if we don’t 
again join the Padre’s religion, he will send for a 
Spanish man-of-war to take us all off prisoners to 
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Manilla.” If he did really use this threat, he made a 
great mistake, as some of them never went near the 
church again. Musa, ‘though modest and gentle in 
his manner, was as brave as a lion, and would have 
followed me anywhere. Though very short, he was 
squarely built, and exceedingly strong, a very powerful 
swimmer, and good boatman. Many of these men 
excite a personal regard, and I have always felt that 
for Inchi Mohamed, my Malay writer, who was en- 
trusted with the charge of the Consulate during my 
lengthened absences, and well deserved the trust. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE SULU ARCHIPELAaO. 

FIRST VISIT. 

During all the voyages I have made, I have never 
beheld islands so picturesque as those scattered over 
the surface of the Sulu Seas, or whose inhabitants 
more merited notice. I will therefore give a short 
account of the visits I made thither, before the attacks 
of the Spanish forces had altered the ancient state of 
affairs. I have already delineated the north-west coast, 
aud will therefore commence my description from the 
island of Balambangan, to the north of Maludu Bay, 
which must always be of some interest to Englishmen 
from our two unsuccessful attempts to form a settle- 
ment there. 

Sailed from our colony of Labuan in H. M. S. 
Mmnder, Captain the Hon. Henry Keppell, a fine 
breeze canying us rapidly along the north-west coast 
on our way to the Sulu Seas. We dropped anchor off 
Balambangan, which at night appears a low wooded • 
island. I visited it in the morning in a cutter, and. 
vainly sought any firesh traces of human beings, 
though we found some old deserted huts of the fisher- 
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men who frequent this shore for tripang or sea slug. 
Continuing our explorations, we noticed something 
moving along the beach, and there were various con- 
jectures among our party, some affirming it to be a 
buffalo, others a man ; I never was more deceived in 
my own estimate of the size of an animal, as it proved 
to be a large monkey, which with its companions was 
seeking shell-fish on the sands ; it was certainly very 
large, but not of such dimensions as to warrant its 
being compared to a bull, but there appeared to be 
some optical illusion caused by its looming over the 
water. 

Pursuing our path along the beach, the seamen at 
last thought they saw houses among the trees, but on 
landing we found we were again deceived by a row of 
white rocks, prettily overhung with creepers. Though 
no traces of inhabitants were to be found, yet animal 
life was well represented, innumerable monkeys 
swarmed at the edge of the jungle, while flights of 
birds of every kind kept rising before us. I never saw 
more monstrous pelicans, but after having been so 
deceived by the monkeys, I must not attempt to esti- 
mate their height. The best birds, however, for culi- 
nary purposes, were the curlews, some of which are as 
large as small fowls ; unfortunately we were not pro- 
vided with shot, and ball fell harmlessly among them. 

Balambangan is admirably situated to command the 
China seas ; however, if its position be superior to 
• Labuan, the latter has coal to counterbalance that 
. advantage. While strolling along the beach we came 
upon the tracks of cattle, deer, and pigs, and another 
party from the ship had the good fortune to secure a 
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large supply of excellent fish with the seine. This 
island, as well as the neighbouring coast of the main- 
land, appears to swarm with game ; I landed on the 
latter, and found an extensive open plain, diversified 
with a few low eminences, backed by some cleared 
hills, and there the tracks of wild cattle, deer, and pigs 
were innumerable. The rhinoceros is also reported 
to be occasionally seen, but we came across no traces 
of it. 

Continuing our voyage, we passed the island of 
Banguey, in the northern part of which there are fine 
peaked hills, with inhabitants and plenty of good water, 
therefore far preferable to Balambangan for a settle- 
ment ; as if the harbours be not good, there is suffi- 
cient shelter against both monsoons. 

The next island is Mali Wali, and here we anchored 
to examine it. We tried at many places, but found the 
little creeks shallow and lined with mangrove swamps ; 
but landing on the south side, at the east end of the 
stone beach, there is but a few minutes’ walk in dry 
forest between the shore and the cleared land. The 
appearance of the island is remarkable ; for miles the 
hills apparently are clothed with grass, with only a 
narrow belt of jungle skirting the shingly beach ; the 
reaUty, however, disappointed us, as we found that 
this verdant-looking land was but a heap of soft sand- 
stone, with long coarse grass growing up between the 
crevices. However, there is a good supply of clear 
Water from tiny streams and springs, and the tracks of 
deer were observed m many places, while on all sides 
a species of wild jasmine grew in luxuriance, bearing 
a very sweet-scented fiower. 
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This island did not tempt us to stay long, so we 
steered for Cagayan Sulu, which is a gem in the 
ocean; it has three ^eaks, wooded, but varied by 
grassy glades, groves of cocoa-nuts and fruit-trees, 
partly concealing and partly revealing scattered houses 
and villages. It is, indeed, a picturesque island from 
every view. Our first intercourse appeared likely to 
be unfriendly. Steering round to the south-west side, 
we landed at a place where we saw some houses close 
to the beach, and as we pulled ashore, we could see 
the inhabitants gathering in armed groups ; however, 
we were received with great civility, and explained the 
object of our visit, which was to inquire what fresh 
provisions could be procured there. We did not stay 
long, as they promised to bring us down next day a 
good supply. 

Wlien we landed on the following morning, we 
found a very large party assembled with several fine 
bullocks for sale ; while the bargaining was going on 
I wandered inland with a companion to have a look at 
the country. Wherever we went we found plantations 
of cocoa-nuts and plantains, and round the houses 
were small vegetable gardens, while between the dwel- 
lings were occasionally extensive tracts of long coarse 
grass, on which were herds of bullocks feeding. 

At length we came to a spot which tempted us to 
rest. It was a rock overhanging a tiny bay, thrown 
into deep shade by the tall graceful palms which bent 
.over it, while looking inland across the gently sloping 
fields of long high grass interspersed with groves, we 
could see parties of natives marching in Indian fiki 
with their bright spear-heads flashing in the sun, 
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winding their way down to the extemporised market. 
We sat under the shade of some areca palms : which, 
though young, and not twenty feet in height, were yet 
covered with fruit and freshly expanded blossoms, 
which shed a deUcious perfume through the whole 
grove. 

Our bargaining prospered, as fine cattle were se- 
cured at thirty shillings a piece, ducks for two wine 
bottles, fine cocks and hens for one ; as well as a 
couple of pretty ponies, cocoa-nut oil and nuts, plan- 
tains, limes, ginger, onions, and fruits. This island, 
though formerly a dependency of Sulu, is now inde- 
pendent, and is governed by some of those half-bred 
Arabs who corrupt and weigh heavily on these coun- 
tries. It is finely situated in the Sulu Seas, and it is 
both healthy and fertile. The inhabitants appear 
much the same as those I had seen about Maludu 
Bay, and, with the exception of some strangers, were 
civil. The latter were traders who had visited Sam- 
boangan, Manilla, and other Spanish ports, and were 
there corrupted, by intercourse with the low Europeans 
and dissipated classes who usually frequent such 
places, and at one time these men were so insolent 
that I thought their conduct would become unbearable, 
till they were quieted by my shooting down a cocoa- 
nut, as mentioned in my Limbang journal. 

The most singular spot in this island is near the 
old crater-looking harbour, mentioned by Sir Edward 
Belcher, which we entered over a reef. It is almosb 
circular, and is surrounded by lofty rocks clothe^ 
with trees, bushes, and hanging creepers, presenting 
a magnificent waU of evergreen. Rowing to the west 
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side of the bay, and climbing to the top of a lofty 
bank, we had a splendid view of a remairkable, almost 
circular, lake. The place where we stood was a gap 
between the lofty cliffs that rose on either hand, and 
appeared to have been formed by the inner waters 
bursting their boundary, and overthrowing the upper 
defences of this natural dam. The wood-topped cHffs 
continue all round, forming a perfect barrier, now 
rising to a great height, then sinking to some fifty or 
sixty feet. The waters, elevated more than forty feet 
above the sea, lay in undisturbed repose, and pre- 
sented for upwards of half a mile a clear mirror, 
reflecting back the rays of the sun and the deep shadow 
of the tall trees. 

I mounted with some difficulty the top of the left- 
hand cliff, and had an extensive view through the 
tangled bushes. On one side were the waters of the 
crater, on the other the serene lake with the sea 
appearing beyond. We heard from the natives that 
alligators swarm in this secluded water, so that fish 
must be plentiful also, as few pigs could descend here. 
In the interior they say there is another more exten- 
sive lake of the same formation ; this one was found 
to be eight fathoms deep at the edges, and forty in 
the centre. 

Started from Cagayan Sulu, and after encountering 
rougher weather than we expected to find in this 
usually calm sea, lay to, as we thought we were not 
.far 'from the island we were intending to visit. 

At daylight the two peaks of Sulu were visible; 
and as we approached the summits of the other hills 
appeared, while all the rest of the island lay enveloped 
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in mist; but the sun soon dispelled this, and showed 
us the west eoast of the lovely island of Sulu. The 
slopes of the hills presented alternate patches of 
cleared grassy laud, with clumps of trees scattered 
over its face, reminding one of a noble English park ; 
while a long dense line of cocoa-nut palms skirted the 
beach, among which were seen many houses and 
groups of inhabitants, who were no doubt watching 
our approach with much anxiety, as they had already 
suffered from the attacks of the Dutch and Spaniards, 
but the sight of the English flag no doubt restored 
their confidence. 

Anchored off Sugh, the capital of Sulu, which is 
situated at the bottom of a bay, and appears small ; 
but among the existing dwellings we could distinguish 
blackened piles, the remains of portions of the city 
burnt by the Dutch. On the right of the town is a 
high hill, curiously peaked and well wooded. Farther 
off to the left, and at the back, are many high moun- 
tains, some peaked, others rounded; but, as a whole, 
forming a beautiful view. A white flag, with a castle , 
represented on it, waved over the fort, and a pilot jack 
marked the residence of Mr. Wyndham, an English- 
man, settled here for the purposes of trade. 

Very few natives came off, until at length a mes- 
senger arrived from the Sultan to know who we were ; 
we returned a suitable and, no doubt, a satisfactory 
reply, as the Sulus were in a state of great excitement, 
having suffered considerably from the recent shots of 
the Dutch ships. .Having communicated with Mr. 
Wyndham, we went to see the watering-place about a 
mile to the west of the town. It was well marked by 
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a tree which in the distance looked like an oak ; its 
trunk was of an enormous thickness, and the spreading 
branches stretched from* the stem about ten feet from 
the ground, affording shelter to a considerable space, 
and under its shade a market was held several times a 
week. I measured its stem and found it about forty 
feet in circumference at about a man’s height from 
the ground, and considerably more close to the 
earth, where the gnarled roots were included. The 
water used by the shipping bubbles up through the 
sand, where a temporary pool is easily formed at 
which the casks are filled or the hose led into the 
boats. 

Mr. Wyndham walked with us a little way into the 
country, and showed us some of the houses, having 
much the same appearance as those of the Malays, 
These people are better-looking than most other 
inhabitants of the archipelago ; but appeared to be 
suspicious, watching us at every point; in fact, we 
afterwards heard the fugitives from Balignini were 
scattered among them, and they had had no time to 
forget what they had suffered from the well-deserved 
attacks of the Spaniards. We then pulled to Mr. 
Wyndham 's house, a mere rough building, raised near 
the site of his former one, burnt by the Dutch — ^why 
or wherefore is inconceivable. The whole night after 
our arrival the country was in an uproar, reports 
spreading of the advent of innumerable ships, which 
•made the inhabitants hurry their women, children, and 
goods up to the mountain. In the evening we took a 
friendly letter to the Sultan. 

, Next day went with the watering-party, but were 
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unable to penetrate far, on account of heavy rain and 
the incivility of the natives, who waved us back. No 
answer, as yet, from the Sultan. 

Again landed at the watering-place, where the 
mountaineers were assembled at a sort of market, 
bartering, buying, and selling. We walked about a 
little, and then returned to the beach, where we 
were surrounded by some scores of men, women, and 
children from the mountains and neighbourhood ; the 
former are said to be of a different race, but we saw 
little signs of it. The women, on the whole, are 
better-looking than the Malays, and some of the little 
girls were quite pretty; they are civil enough, but 
anxious to know our business. 

In the afternoon we went to an audience with the 
Sultan. Having landed at Mr. Wyndham’s, he led us 
by a long shaky platform to the shore, where we found 
numbers of armed natives assembled, an officer from 
the Sultan leading the way along a broad rough road 
with a high stockade on the left, and houses on the 
right. We passed in, through ever-increasing crowds, 
to a market-place, where the women were selling fowls, 
fish, and vegetables, till we came to a creek, over 
which a rude bridge took us to the palace. Before 
crossing, we observed a brass 24-pounder showing 
through an embrasure. The stockade continued on 
the left, until we passed a large gate, where on a 
green were assembled some hundreds of men, armed 
with muskets, spears, heavy Lanun swords, and kriSes,, 
and defended by shields, and some brass armour, and 
old Spanish-looking helmets. 

The audience hall was on the right, and the house 
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of prayer on the left. The crowd opening, we mounted 
Some steps, and crossing a verandah thronged with 
armed men, found ourhelves in the presence of the 
Sultan. The audience hall was large, but perfectly 
bare of ornament, as all their valuable silks and hang- 
ings had been packed up, and mostly sent off to the 
hills, on account of an absurd report spread by the 
mate of the Spanish brig we found anchored near, 
which, when we came in sight, began to get under 
weigh, and stand out to sea. On being questioned 
by the Chinese passengers, he said that we had given 
him notice to get out of the way, as we were about to 
bombard the town. The rumour having spread, the 
natives packed up their valuables, and spent the night 
in carrying their goods off to the hiUs, and in removing 
their women and children. This caused the suspicious 
behaviour of the people, and what tended to keep up 
their apprehensions a little, was the Spanish brig not 
returning to her proper anchorage. 

In the centre of the hall stood a round table ; on 
the opposite side sat the Sultan surrounded by his 
chiefs, and around were a number of empty chairs, on 
which we took our seats. After shaking hands a few 
questions were asked, as “ What was the news ? Was 
France quiet ? ” The Sultan was very like the picture 
in Sir Edward Belcher’s Voyage of the Samarang, and 
was dressed in light-flowered silk, with a very broad 
gold belt round his waist, a handsome kris, and gold 
•bracelets, sparkling with jewels. Some of the chiefs 
were splendidly dressed in silks, .gold brocades, hand- 
some turbans and head-dresses, like golden tiaras; 
the young men were, as usual, the most ’gaudily 
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decorated, while the old were in plain white jackets, 
and crowds of the better class sat behind and 
around us. 

Observing that Sir James Brooke, who had lately 
suffered much from fever, looked hot and tired, the 
Sultan pohtely broke up the audience, and we returned 
by the same path we, came, and after sitting a short 
time with Mr. Wyndham, went on board to dine with 
Captain Keppell, where our Sulu acquaintance amused 
us with stories about the natives. 

Went on shore to Mr. Wyndham’s to meet the chief 
Daniel ; very little conversation passed. He appeared 
to be a quiet, good-natured man ; his brothers were 
fine fellows, and very fair; with them we went to 
see the race-course. Passing tlirough a portion of the 
town, we came to an open grassy field, where a few 
men were trying their horses by trotting them over 
the sward. None of the chiefs being present, there 
were no trials of speed. 

On shore early next morning with our guide, but the 
people not appearing to like our penetrating into the 
country, we returned to Mr. Wyndham’s house, and 
as we passed the stockades, the Sulus laughingly 
pointed to some indentations in the wood where the 
shot from the Butch ships had struck, but had done 
little damage. 

Weighed anchor and stood along the coast for 
Tulyan Bay ; but wind and tide being against us, 
We let go our anchor ; sailing again at three, we found 
ourselves towards seven in Tulyan Bay, much to the 
discomfort of the villagers, whose shouts and screams 
could be distinctly heard on board. At last a couple 
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of men came off and returned on shore after a few 
reassuring words from Mr. Wyndham, which appeared 
sufficient to pacify the inhabitants, as the noises 
ceased. Tulyan Bay is rather deep, and appears to 
be well protected, and takes its name from a pretty- 
looking island in the offing, which was ceded to the 
English in Dalrymple’s time — in fact, the inhabitants 
thought we were come to take possession. 

I must endeavour to give the Uttle information I 
collected concerning Sulu. The government is carried 
on by a Sultan, with his council of datus or chiefs ; 
at that time the principal power was held by datu 
Molok, an elder hut illegitimate brother of the Sultan 
— a shrewd-looking man with quick, inquiring eyes. 
The Sultan was said to be well-intentioned, hut, being 
weak in character, was totally unable to subdue the 
turbulent aristocracy by whom he was surrounded, and 
he was reported to have given way in despair to his 
fondness for opium-smoking. 

The laws were hut little respected, and ancient 
customs were fast failing into disuse, particularly one 
resembling a voluntary poor-rate. Every Sulu trader 
used to present five per cent, of his yearly profits to a 
fund, which was divided among the poor of the island. 
The mountaineers acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Sultan, but refused to pay tribute, and a government 
which could not enforce that was not likely to be able 
to suppress feuds, or effectually to put down disturb- 
ances. Mr. Wyndham pointed out a man who was 
notorious as a murderer, and one instance he had him- 
self witnessed of his bloodthirstiness. 

Two mountaineers, bargaining for a slice of fish, 
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quarrelled'; they mutually seized each other’s weapons; 
one held the handle of his opponent’s kris, the other 
his spear shaft; they struggled, a fight ensued, the 
crowd collected, some took one side, some the other, 
and in a few minutes seven men lay gasping on the 
ground. It was not to be expected that the depen- 
dencies of the island would obey, when all was in 
such confusion. The Sultan’s power was very limited, 
though the chiefs still sent parties to raise contributions 
from the neighbouring towns, villages, and islands. 
In all decaying states we find religion neglected, and 
here, I imagine, it was held but in slight respect ; their 
liouses of prayer being like a tumble-down ham, and 
the inhabitants indulging in the use of wine, and occa- 
sionally pork. 

Mr. 'Wyndham told us an amusing story of an old 
chief, who, going on business to a Chinese trader, 
began to find a delicious odour insinuatingly creeping 
up his nostrils. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ what is this ? some cooking, what 
is it?” 

“ Pork.” 

“Pork?” said he; “ah!” 

“ Would you like to taste some ?” 

“ Why,” he answered in a low voice, but cautiously 
surveying the room to see if he were watched, “ yes, 
biing me a little.” 

On tasting it, and finding it very good, he began to 
eat some more. Mr. Wyndham living next door, arfd 
hearing the old man’s noise, had removed some of 
the partition, and was watching him. He now 
eoughed. 
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“ Oh, I am ruined,” cried the chief ; “ who Uves in 
the next house ?” 

“ Signor Wyndham.«” 

“ Then he has me in his power.” 

Our informant then went in, and, laughing, shook 
the Mohamedan chief by the hand, and congratulated 
him on his freedom from prejudice. He ever after had 
much influence with the old man, who feared being 
exposed. The inland inhabitants called themselves 
Islamites, but were very lax and ignorant. 

The Sulu language is soft ; it contains, I beUevc, 
many Malay words and expressions, but it is essen- 
tially different, though the upper classes understand 
Malay, and also many of the lower, there being here 
numerous slaves from Borneo. The population, they 
say, is 200,000 ; it is probably over 100,000 ; not less, 
from the numerous towns and villages along the coast, 
and the number of houses detached in twos and threes. 
On an extraordinary occasion they say they could 
bring some 15,000 or 20,000 men into tlie field, but, 
in general, 5,000 would be as many as they could 
assemble. In fact, when the day of trouble came, 
they had not, perhaps, 2,000 to defend the town; 
and this may be readily accounted for, as a large pro- 
portion of the population was in servitude, which, in 
the Eastern isles, however, is generally an easy state 
of existence. 

The slaves were collected from all parts of the archi- 
pelago, from Acheen Head to New Guinea, and from 
the south of Siam to the most northern parts of the 
Philippines ; it was a regular slave-market. The 
Sulus are a pleasant-looking people, and are daring 
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and independent, and the mountaineers, particularly, 
are a wild but polite people. Their young women and 
little girls are dark-eyed and good-featured, with easy 
figures, free, though not obtrusive, in their ways. 

Bold and daring as the chiefs appear, they have 
much politeness in their manners, particularly Daniel 
and his brothers, and on proper occasions their carriage 
is dignified and commanding. The lower orders are 
outwardly rough, violent, and fierce, yet have an in- 
herent politeness, which, when inclined to show con- 
fidence, they display to much advantage. On state 
occasions the young men appear in splendid dresses, 
while the elder content themselves with plain clothes. 
The dress is the same as the rest of the archipelago — 
a jacket, trousers, sarong, and occasionally a shirt or 
under-vest. They all wear krises, and most of them 
also carry either muskets or spears. 

The Balignini near the watering-places were the 
worst we met — insolent and inclined to pilfer ; indeed, 
there was nearly a quarrel about some of the seamen’s 
clothes they endeavoured to appropriate. To show 
their dislike, they planted sharp fish-bones round the 
watering-place, in the hope that our men, landing in 
the dark, might cut their feet. 

The Dutch burnt about two hundred houses 
in the capital, but did little injury to the stockades, 
which were, however, sadly out of repair. In proper 
order, well mounted with guns, they could makfi 

good defence, as the walls facing the sea are 
about fifteen feet thick of mud and stone, encased • 
^th teak. The rampart around the Sultan’s palace 
^as in the best repair, but not so thick as the 
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others ; and Daniel’s was by no means contemptible. 
The men, too, fight bravely ; bat their guns, except 
the brass ones, were mostly dismounted, and they had 
no carriages ready ; their iron ones are said to be 
those taken at Balambangan, when they surprised and 
captured our settlement. 

The appearance of the country from the sea is very 
beautiful, many of the hills rising to a peak some 
2,000 feet in height ; while others are lower and 
wooded, and form an agreeable contrast. Several of 
these eminences are forest-covered to the summit, 
while many present alternate patches of rice cultiva- 
tion, pasture land, groves of cocoa-nut, palms, gardens, 
and detached clumps of forest trees. It is by far the 
most beautiful island I have seen. Sulu, in good 
hands, might be made to produce every tropical pro- 
duction, and become the centre of the commerce in 
these seas. Ships, by staying a little time, may 
obtain bullocks, fowls, ducks, vegetables, fruits, cocoa- 
nuts, and very fine water at a very good watering- 
place. The duties on goods were high, nevertheless, 
Mr. Wyndham and the Spaniards carried on a profit- 
able commerce. 

Tulyan is rather a small island, with hills to the 
north, but low land on the south : the former with a 
few trees and some bananas, with cocoa-nut palms at 
the foot ; the latter a little woody. Dalrymple gives 
some account of it. In his time the Spaniards had 
driven the natives away, burnt their houses, and cut 
• down their fruit-trees, but there is now a large village 
along the beach, with many cocoa-nut groves. The 
inhabitants are pearl fishers. 
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Next day anchored off two woody islets ; the cap- 
tain, as usual, shelling and dredging. Islands are to 
be seen in the distance all arodnd us. 

Anchored off Basilan. High hills and lowlands 
covered with woods, showing but few clearings. We 
counted eighteen islands at one time, among which 
were the late pirate haunts of Balignini and Tonquil. 
Beat about, and anchored off Samhoangan after 
dark. 

We remained seven days at Samhoangan, walking 
and exploring in every direction, and enjoyed our stay 
there very much. Magindanau, the most southern of 
the Philippines, as far as we saw it, is very hUly and 
woody, with the exception of the neighbourhood of 
the Spanish settlement of Samhoangan, which has 
been cleared for some miles around the town ; though, 
for an old colony, not so much as might have been 
expected. 

The town is situated on the west point of Lanun 
Bay, and from the sea appears much smaller than it 
is in reality. It presents no very striking features ; 
the long, low, dark fort and whitewashed houses, in- 
termixed with a few groves of cocoa-nuts, with forest 
on either side, and the hiUs, some cleared and some 
wooded, rising about seven miles inland, suggest a 
rough idea of this pleasant little town. The plain 
around is very well cultivated ; as you walk along the 
roads — ^very much Uke English country ones — ^you 
have a continual series of large rice-fields, cocoa-nut 
groves, now swelling ipto extensive plantations, then a 
few round a detached cottage, and intermixed with 
these are great quantities of bananas. Many small 
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streams intersect the plain, adding much to its fertility, 
and are spanned by covered bridges. 

The fort is to the right of the town, and has rather 
low walls, mounted with a good many guns ; against 
a native force it must be impregnable. It is garrisoned 
by about two hundred and fifty Manilla soldiers. Leav- 
ing its. gate, you cross a large green, beyond which 
lies the principal portion .of the town, laid out in a 
rectangular shape, with streets intersecting each other 
at equal distances. The houses are in general mere 
native ones, others a little superior, and perhaps a 
couple of dozen of a better class, in which reside the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Commandant, and 
other officers. Almost every house has a shop, in 
which cigars, spirits, chocolate, sugar, and various 
other articles are sold. The most respectable class 
keep retail shops, as well as the little traders. 

Beyond this portion of the town is a little green, 
with the church — a long bam-hke building. Seen 
within by the imperfect light of evening, it appears 
destitute of ornaments, except round the altar. Be- 
yond the church are some more streets. The houses 
I entered had very little furniture ; a small table, some 
chairs, a bedstead, and a kind of drawers, with a few 
shelves, complete the whole. 

The people themselves are well worthy of notice. 
They are a mixture of Spaniards and natives ; a few 
of pure blood, in the Government offices ; the rest half- 
castes, mestiches, and natives. The men exhibit no 
.remarkable features, except the Governor, Colonel 
Cayelano de Feguaroa, who was an agreeable man, 
and spoke French. We were much pleased with 
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bis liberal ideas and gentlemanly manners, and the 
other officers were equally polite and attentive. The 
generality of the native men are kind and civil, but 
with fat, unmeaning faces. The women are much 
better. The Lieutenant-Governor’s wife, the only 
pure Castilian in the place, was a very pretty woman, 
with fine eyes and regular features. The mestiches 
have in general good eyes and dark hair ; but, 
with the exception of a .few, their faces are too 
broad. 

There was a famous comer shop opposite the church, 
which contained good specimens of the race : — 
Gabriella, likewise called Bomantica, one of the hand- 
somest women in the place, with pleasing features, 
and her sister, with the usual flat face. Every one 
visiting Samboangan made that shop their place of 
call, as the staid old mother and the girls were very 
civil and hospitable. 

In the country one could always obtain cocoa-nuts, 
and many of us were invited in to eat fruit and drink 
chocolate and gin by the obliging residents, whose 
pretty houses, embowered in fruit-trees, were an orna- 
ment to the road-side. 

The officers of the Mmnder gave a ball. The 
quarter-deck was cleared of guns and surrounded with 
flags on all sides, and ornamented with green boughs. 
All the Spanish officers came, and about fifty of the 
townswomen, some young, others old. They danced 
quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas : the first caused much 
confusion, the second, was well danced, while the third. 
Was quite new to most of them. The commandant 
gave one in return, which was kept up with greater 
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spirit. Many of the girls were fairer and better-looking 
than those we saw on board, and a few were in 
European costumes, wilth shoes and stockings, while 
the rest had Malay petticoats, and little jackets with 
scarfs. Dancing the polka with them was found to be 
very difiScult, as, few having chemises on, the hand 
constantly coming in contact with the skin, it was 
impossible to obtain a hold, and their little slippers 
were flying in every direction. 

Their own band played waltzes very well by ear; 
but nothing else. Indeed, it is almost the only dance 
they care for, as the girls find it difficult to try any 
other, on account of their wearing slippers without 
heels, some of which are very prettily ornamented 
with gold and silver embroidery. 

Supplies were scarce, though I saw a great many 
oxen and cows, some goats, fowls, and ducks ; but its 
being a penal settlement, trade is obstructed and care- 
fully watched to prevent the escape of convicts, and 
none could come to the ship without a pass. The 
ponies are very good, except the hacks; the water 
buffaloes are large, and employed to draw a peculiar 
sledge along the smooth roads. The chief amusement 
of the men on Sundays is cock-fighting : crowds 
assemble to witness this cruel sport, and then they 
show some money, which at other times appears so 
scarce that few shops could give change for a dollar. 
We observed that the rice was trodden out by the 
buffaloes, on hard beaten ground. Washing was dear, 
.being eleven dollars a hundred. • 

Started on our return voyage. Lay-to off a sand- 
bank not marked in the chart. A grave was found 
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there with four bamboos stuck round, one at each 
corner, in the midst of thousands of birds, with im- 
mense numbers of eggs, some of which were brought 
off, and proved good eating. I will omit the ground 
we went over on our return, and give an account of a 
second visit we paid this archipelago. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SULU ISLANDS. 

SECOND VISIT. 

Started from Labuan in the steamer Nemesis; and 
passing over our old ground soon found ourselves in 
the Sulu seas. It is difficult navigation, but we passed 
safely among the shoals, steering south of Cagayan 
Sulu, and between the islands of Ubian and Penga- 
turan, where there is a deep channel. The latter is a 
long and low island, of great extent, with a few small 
villages, palm groves, and near it we observed many 
fishermen’s canoes. The sea is studded with shoals 
and little islands, and I counted eleven at one time from 
the deck. It was misty weather when the island first 
appeared ; but as we approached Sugh the sky cleared, 
and by the time we had anchored it was tolerably 
fine. Since our last visit many houses had been 
built, and the town was gradually assuming its ancient 
appearance. 

. A quarter of an hour after our. arrival Mr. Wynd- 
ham, whom we had met on our previous visit, came 
on board, and brought us the little news he possessed. 
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that Sulu was perfectly tranquil, and that the Dutch, 
with two small vessels, were gradually extending 
their claims along the east co'asts of Borneo, that the 
Governor of Manilla had protested against the Dutch 
interference in Sulu, and that the pirates of Balignini 
were utterly rooted out of their old haunts on the 
islands of Tonquil and Balignini. But it was a mis- 
take to imagine that the Spaniards had killed or taken 
prisoners the whole number, for very many escaped 
and retired to Sulu. Mr. Wyndham was startled on 
hearing of the expected arrival of an European enemy, 
and uttered many exclamations as to the injustice and 
barbarity of attacking an inoffensive people, and asked 
many questions as to the profit of making this aggres- 
sion, though he was scarcely surprised, as he had 
known they had long desired the eastern coast of 
Borneo, and that they are endeavouring to obtain a 
show of right for its seizure, as by them our ancient 
claim is no longer remembered. 

At four, we left the Nemesis with Mr. Wyndham, to 
visit Molok, the prime minister. We pulled in for 
the little creek in the centre of the town, passing 
many new houses lately built by the Chinese. Mr. 
Wyndham told us tliat he found them very trouble- 
some competitors; as, spreading themselves over all 
the neighbouring islands, they offered apparently 
higher prices for produce than he could possibly do, 
so he obtained from the Sultan an order for their 
recal to the capital. I say apparently higher prices, 
for by means of false weights and the tricks usually 
practised by the Chinese, they were enabled to outbid 
the honest European. Yet I fear that in this there 
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was much commercial jealousy, and that the injury 
done to the general trade by the restriction was much 
greater than the profit to the individual. 

As we passed before the fort I could see numerous 
guns displaying their adamantine Hps through the 
embrasures, and I learned from our companion that 
the Sulus possess about 150 brass guns, besides in- 
numerable iron ones. In the market-place, crowds 
of armed men were assembled, looking eagerly and 
anxiously at us. We landed at the Uttle bridge, and 
learning that Molok was at the Sultan’s palace, we 
proceeded thither, escorted by about half a dozen men 
armed with long spears, and followed by a crowd of 
men, women, and children. We soon arrived at the 
fort, and then entering the old audience hall, found 
it in much the same condition as before, quite as bare 
of ornament, with the old round table and white cloth, 
and the chairs arranged around. Datu Molok was 
present, with a few others ; and we had nearly arranged 
about the salute when the Sultan came in, and it was 
settled that it should be given the next day. 

The news of the Dutch having taken Bali made 
them all look at each other with marks of great dis- 
quietude, and when they heard of the amount of the 
Dutch force, which was expected to visit Sulu, their 
uueasiness was clearly to be seen under their assumed 
quietude. The Sultan appeared in better health, but 
the heaviness of the lower part of his face gives him 
a stupid look, and his long jacket of white silk did not 
suit his pale complexion. Having taken our leave, 
we retired, and returned to the ship ; but Sir James 
Brooke, being anxious to see some of the chiefs that 
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evening, sent us on shore again to arrange a meeting, 
but Molok, being then with the Sultan, smoking 
opium, we went to Daniel’s. * 

For a couple of hundred yards from the shore the 
water was so shallow that we were compelled to be 
dragged along over the sand in a flat-bottomed boat. 
Walking a few hundred yards inland to the left of the 
town, on the road to the racecourse, we ca,me to the 
house. It was surrounded by a stockade some thirty 
feet high ; there were two long iron eighteen-pounder 
guns to defend the approaches, but only one was 
mounted, though there were two brass ones ready for 
service in the verandah. A wretched-looking pony, 
and a man with a chain round his neck pounding rice, 
were the most remarkable features of the place. 

Having mounted some high steps, we entered the 
house, where we found Daniel lying down on his bed, 
sufiering from an attack of intermittent fever. He 
sat up, however, and talked a Uttle, expressed his 
regret that he was unable to come on hoard and see 
the Rajah, but sent one of his people to Molok to 
arrange a meeting. The room we entered was large, 
some fifty feet long by twenty broad, with a raised 
recess on one side fifteen feet square. A native bed, 
thirty feet long and twelve broad, occupied the greater 
portion of the room ; it was divided in two by a cur- 
tain, and resembled more a large raised room than 
a bed. At the end were long shelves filled with 
packets of goods, small boxes, and innumerable articles 
which I could not distinguish, while around were hmig 
the chiefs handsome jackets, sarongs, trousers, krises, 
and other finery for state occasions. Four gun-cases 
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were piled at the side of the bed, while in the recess 
above mentioned, and about the room, were forty or 
fifty boxes, containing his valuable property ; there 
was a ladder, also, which led to the loft. 

Chairs were provided for us, but, with the excep- 
tion of the bed covered with beautiful mats and the 
handsomely-ornamented pillows, the whole place had 
an air of discomfort, a sort of musty look. The 
bed itself was no doubt the datu’s chief residence ; we 
could only just see the head of the farther half, as a 
blue curtain was drawn across, conceahng its beauties 
and its treasures. Around the room were arranged 
several dozen brass spittoons, as if the chief were 
accustomed to give large parties. Some of the women 
and young girls came to the doors to look at us, a 
few were tolerably good-looking, with their dark 
eyes and black hair, but the generality were like the 
Malays. 

Eeturning, we were, as usual, very much stared at, 
but little followed. We walked behind some of the 
stockades, but saw that nothing had been done either 
to repair them, or to mount the guns, which lay 
grass-covered in every direction. As they were those 
captured from the EngUsh when Balambangan was 
taken, it is probable they w'ere too honeycombed to be 
of any use. 

The news of the intended visit of their last Euro- 
pean enemy must have spread very rapidly ; boats 
were plying to and fro from the palace and outside 
houses, bringing aU the valuables pn shore. As Molok 
sent a message that he could not come and meet us, 
we had a long talk with Mr. Wyndham, who frankly 
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confessed he was a Spaniard in heart, as he thought 
they were more likely to settle the affairs of these 
countries than the English,' but added, for some 
reason he could not fathom, there was an unconquer- 
able prejudice among the Sulus against the Spaniards. 
It is no doubt an hereditary feeling, for these islanders 
and the Castilians have been constantly at war for the 
last three hundred years ; the latter endeavouring to 
subject them, and the former supporting their inde- 
pendence with great determination. 

By the treaty of September 23rd, 1836, the 
Spaniards offered their protection and the assistance 
of their army and navy to support the Sultan and 
repel any enemies who might attack him, and the 
Sultan of Sulu accepted their friendship and protec- 
tion. This article the Sulus considered the Spaniards 
had failed to carry into effect, as the spirit and 
letter of the treaty bound Spain and Sulu to consider 
their respective enemies as perpetual foes, except that 
the Sulus were not required to support Spain in an 
European war. 

Mr. Wyndham said that Sandakan Bay on the 
north-east coast of Borneo is exceedingly unhealthy, 
and that the whole eastern coast bears the same cha- 
racter during the south-west monsoon, but nearly every 
tropical place is insalubrious as an habitation until 
carefully cleared and drained. Sandakan is reported 
to be one of the noblest harbours in the world, perfectly 
sheltered, with eight fathoms of water. • 

Innumerable boats came round the steamer with 
vegetables, cocoa-nuts, eggs, fowls, fruit, krises, Sufu 
knives, Dutch 32-pounder shot, cattle, and excellent 
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fish, particularly the red mullet ; eggs on the whole 
very good ; mangoes and plantains ; but the krises 
were of indifferent quality; the Sulu knives, of very 
peculiar shape, were mostly manufactured in China 
for this market ; a tolerable one, with a sheath of 
clouded wood, and a handle with an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, I tried to buy, but they asked too much for it. 
The upper portion of the sheath was of the Kayu 
Kamuning, a beautiful wood from the island of Magin- 
danau, which, if it could be obtained of large size, 
would bo invaluable for furniture ; but the natives said 
it was only the knots of the trees which were beauti- 
fully marked. 

At one, we saluted the Sultan with twenty-one guns. 
The echo seemed to commence at the first hill, and 
gradually, now with a deeper, then with a lighter 
sound, rolled round over the whole circle of hills and 
valleys. The Sultan returned the salute from his 
various stockades. 

The English appeared to be very popular in Sulu, 
their only enemy being datu Boyak, the rajah Mudu, 
who was away. He felt aggrieved with the English 
on account of Sir Thomas Cochrane’s attack on Maludu 
Bay in 1845. His sister had married sheriff Usman, 
its chief, who, during the fight, was shot in the stomach 
with grape, as he, being one of those whom they 
deem invulnerable, exposed himself to every fire, and 
fought to the last. His wife was inconsolable for his 
loss, refused to return to Sulu, retired into the coun- 
try, fell ill, and died. Her brother keeps this as a 
sort of canker in his bosom, 'the way these men 
prepare themselves to be invulnerable is different from 
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that practised in Sarawak : here they rub their whole 
bodies with some preparation of mercury. 

A Madras sailor; a British subject, coming on board, 
told us the following story: — That seven years ago he 
left Batavia in the Andrew,* captain and mate Euro- 
pean, the crew twenty-five Lascars. The Lanuns 
attacked and took the vessel, killed the Europeans, 
cleared the valuables out, skuttled the ship, and carry- 
ing the crew off, sold them for slaves. 

At three, we started in the gig and cutter to have 
an interview with the Sultan. In comparison with 
the former visit, but few people were collected. I 
found that the musjid was situated within the first 
stockade, and the Sultan’s hall in the second. Only 
thirty people were present, but as soon as wo had 
entered, the place was crammed with new arrivals; 
the only difference we observed was that, except the 
Sultan, none had on their state robes. They no longer 
thought it necessary to meet in form, but were more 
friendly and familiar. We conversed with the Sultan, 
Molok, and Daniel, for some time on general subjects, 
and they again eagerly asked questions about Europe, 
particularly about France, whether affairs there were 
settled. 

After arranging some business matters, we left and 
returned to the ship. We have always a crowd of 
canoes around the steamer with articles for sale ; 
among others, rope made here, which appears of 
excellent quality, and cheap, some twenty coUs being 

* I think it very probable that he meant that Andrew was the 
name of the captain, and that he was one of the crew of Maria 
^'rederica, whose capture is referred to farther on. 
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offered for a dollar. The hemp grows like the banana, 
and is of about the same size and appearance, and is 
said to be of the same species. 

Marriages are here conducted in the usual Muslim 
fashion, but the wives have great influence over the 
proceedings of their husband. In the evening, our 
native secretary came on board, and after explaining 
what had occurred after we had left, told me he con- 
sidered datu Molok to be clever ; datu Daniel, good- 
natured, though not brilliant; and that the Sultan 
had much ability, but was generally stupefied with 
opium ; and from what I had seen and heard, I 
thought his judgment in all these cases correct. 

About eight p.m. Mr. Wyndham visited us, and we 
had a long discussion. He was well acquainted with 
these seas, and could give much information on Eastern 
politics. He told us that before the attack of the 
Spaniards on the Balignini, the pirates could muster 
above a hundred and fifty prahus of a large size, con- 
taining from thirty to fifty men each ; that, taking 
the average at forty, they numbered altogether about 
6,000 men. But besides their large war-boats, they 
had innumerable smaller ones, used for the capture 
of trading and fishing boats. He had seen many of 
the pirate prahus of considerable size enter Sugh 
harbour. 

As an instance of the damage they did to commerce, 
he mentioned the following. Six years previously the 
Sarah and Elizabeth, brig, anchored off Timor; and 
requiring wood, the captain sent three boats on shore 
to cut it, giving the men only their axes, and refusing 
fire-arms. They had not been there long, when three 
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Balignini prahus passing that way, saw the ship’s 
boats drawn up on the beach, and immediately landed 
their crews to capture the men, in order to put them 
to ransom, as they are not like the Lannns, who nearly 
always put their European prisoners to death. They 
first met the chief mate, who defended himself with 
his axe, until knocked down with a billet and bound. 
The other mate and a boy were also taken, but the 
men escaped into the jungle. 

Whilst this was going on, it was observed that two 
boats were let down from the ship, which pulled im- 
mediately out to sea. The pirates, concluding that 
there could not be many men on board, determined to 
take her. On arriving alongside, they found only a 
dog on board, the timid captain having run away in 
so great a hurry as to leave both it and his watch 
behind. The latter was in datu Daniel’s possession 
at the period of our visit. The Balignini plundered 
and then burnt the vessel. One of the mates escaped, 
the other whites were brought to Sulu, ransomed, and 
sent home by Mr. Wyndham. This account was given 
both by the mate and the chief of the pirates. 

Another story showed that the Sulu Government 
was in regular communication with the pirates ; for 
when the miserable remains of the squadron, attacked 
by the Nemesis off the Brunei river in 1847, returned 
to Balignini, the families who had lost their husbands 
to the action, came in their grief to request leave of, 
the Sultan to raise men or collect a force to revenge 
the death of their relations. The Sultan, of course, 
refused their request, and laughed at the absurdity of 
the idea. 


13—2 
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We heard at Samboangan that the Spaniards had 
taken the whole of the pirates, but it was a very great 
mistake, for hundreds escaped, and were now distri- 
buted over the Sulu Arcliipelago, particularly at Tawi 
Tawi and the little islands which are situated in the 
neighbourhood, as Binadan, the usual residence of 
Panghma Taupan. 

The most powerful pirates of the present time are 
the Lanuns of Magindanau, and those who in Borneo 
reside on the streams flowing to the southern shore 
of Cape Unsang. It is at these latter stations that 
the Lanuns generally rendezvous. Mr. Wyndhain 
describes these pirates as very fine men, brave, fierce, 
never giving quarter to Europeans, and cruising in 
vessels ninety feet long, propelled by from 100 to 120 
oars. He had himself seen many of them at Sugli. 
The above are the largest class, most are much 
smaller. The Lanuns of Magindanau, it is well 
known, live on an extensive lake, with a very narrow 
entrance; and are still very powerful, no sufficient 
force having ever attacked them. They continue their 
piratical pursuits to this day, though they appear to he 
gradually withdrawing from the north-west and north 
coasts of Borneo. 

One of these marauders came to Mr. Wyndhain, 
and, in selling his brass gun to him, said that since 
the English have been settled at Labuan, there are so 
many steamers about, it was no use pirating ; so he 
sold his brass gun and returned home. 

Mr. Wyndham told us he had once a narrow escape 
from them. He was sailing as mate to a Spanish brig 
near Wette, with the captain and most of the crew 
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tinwell. There was a light breeze blowing, when he 
sent a man to the mast-head to look out. Presently 
he shouted — “ A prahu in sight — two, three, four ; I 
cannot count them, sir.” Mr. Wyndham immediately 
went aloft with his spy-glass, and reckoned at least 
thirty-eight large prahus. Guessing who they were, 
he thought the bold course the best ; and,, getting the 
captain on deck, they dressed in some old uniform and 
walked up and down the poop ; then bore down upon 
the pirate prahus, and, coming between the two largest, 
each of the same size as the brig, they observed their 
guns carefully covered up with mats, and but few men 
on deck, though they could see others peeping out 
from under the native awning. Mr. Wyndham im- 
mediately began questioning them ; they said they 
were traders. He answered, “ Wo have heard of some 
pirates down here, and are come to look for them.” 
They assured him they had seen none, and requested 
permission to keep him company, for protection, to 
Makasar, to which port they said they were bound. 
He answered, they might if they could keep up with 
him. A breeze sprang up, and the brig went ahead, 
and towards evening was clear of them all. A calm 
came on during the night, but in the morning the 
traders were no longer near, they could be seen in the 
distance pulling away as hard as they could. The 
nise had succeeded, and they all felt more comfortable, 
for they could not have defended their vessel ten 
minutes. 

Mr. Wyndham had.formerly served as a mate under 
Lord Cochrane, when he commanded a frigate in 
South America, and was with him when he per- 
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formed some of his most brilliant actions, and having 
his old uniform perhaps saved his life. Mr. Wyndham 
also told us that, a few years ago, a vessel was brought 
into Sugh for sale by the Lanuns, which had been 
taken in the following manner : The Maria Frederica, 
commanded by a man of the name of Andrew, was 
detained in a calm, when two Lannn boats approached 
and begged a few supplies. One of the men, who 
hated the captain, asked them why they did not come 
on board. The captain was unwell, and there was 
no one to stop them. Immediately forty of them 
sprang on deck, flourishing their swords, and drove 
the crew below, seized the captain, and brought the 
vessel to Tungku. They there buried the white 
men up to their waists in sand, and cut them to pieces 
with their swords. This it is said they did at the 
instigation of the traitor. Mr. Wyndham offered 150 
dollars for him, but they would not part with him, 
fearing that the Englishman meant to put him to 
death. The vessel, I heard, was bought by a Spanish 
captain.* 

The Jilolo men are said to co-operate with the 
Lanuns in their excursions, and were the pirates who 
attacked Sir Edward Belcher. One of the men present 
on that occasion, who was living at Sugh during our 


* This horrible story was originally told ns by Mr. Wyndham, 
but I made many subsequent inquiries, and had eyery partieular of 
l^e story confirmed by trustworthy native authority. A man named 
Si Bungkul, who was a captive at Tungku at the time, told me he 
saw an English captain buried up to his waist, and that an elderly 
Lanun chief, called Rajah Muda, who was famous for his long beard, 
walked up to him, and with one blow cleft him from the shoulder to 
the side with hie kempilan or heavy Lanun sword. 
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visit, gave the following account: — The Sultan of 
Jilolo sent a fleet of boats to take prisoner a tributary 
rajah of New Guinea, whom tiiey got on board and 
killed. In returning they saw the boats of the Sama- 
rang, which the chief man mistook for native prahus, 
though our informant insisted they were Dutch, upon 
which the order was given to fire, and they were 
astonished by the severe thrashing they got from our 
blue-jackets, under the command of Sir E. Belcher. 

No doubt these men are always ready to pirate when 
they have a chance. Mr. Wyndham also told me that 
when he was at the Am group, it was said that the 
people of New Guinea were piratical. His companions 
pointed to a long light boat, that was on the look-out 
to catch fishermen : this account agreed with what we 
had formerly heard. These are a scourge to the 
natives, but not dangerous to European vessels, yet in 
the end equally mischievous to trade. 

Accidentally we hear anecdotes that show more of 
the character of the government and people than even 
minute investigations. The following illustrates the 
degree of protection afforded by the chiefs even to 
their guilty followers, unless bribed beyond the value 
of the man. There was a slave here who was in the 
constant habit of robbing the Chinese, and had, in 
his endeavours to escape capture, killed several of 
them. The Chinese petitioned that he should be put 
to death, but could not obtain this favour until they 
had compensated his master by giving him double the 
T'alue of the slave ; he then had him tied up and' cut 
to pieces. 

The slaves taken among the Philippines, who know 
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how to read and_ write and possess some education, 
fetch a much higher price than any others, as they 
are useful in keeping their masters’ accounts ; and the 
women, it is said, by conversing with them, have gained 
far greater knowledge than their husbands, by means 
of which and their affection they nearly rule them. 
Forrest says that in his time the women were very 
free in their manners, and given to intrigue, but in j 
Eastern Asia it is a custom not confined to Sulu; | 
but my impression from all I heard was that they were 
more chaste than the Borneans. The most manly- 
looking persons in Sulu were those whom they call 
mountaineers, who appear far healthier and more 
vigorous than the town’s-people ; but those we saw 
may have been merely the cultivators. The inland 
people, I heard, are more of the Ida’an race. They 
wear padded jackets, and were considered brave. 

In 1845, a Spanish frigate and fourteen gunboats 
were at the watering-place, when a Bisayan slave 
went alongside of one of the boats to sell fruit : the 
moment the officer found he was a native of the Philip- 
pines, he ordered him to be seized and put on board, 
though he strongly protested against it. His master, 
who had a gi’eat affection for him, swore he would 
have his revenge and kill a Spaniard. Collecting 
about two hundred hill people, he rushed unexpectedly 
on the gunboats, all his followers advancing up to 
the middle in water, and hurling their spears : having 
killed several men he was satisfied and retired. The 
people were not really well armed ; their spears, krises, 
and shields would be of little use against an European 
enemy. 
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We again visited the Saltan, and found him in his 
hall, surrounded by perhaps about sixty or seventy 
people. We seated ourselves* around the table, and 
free and easy conversation commenced. Presently 
chocolate was presented to us in tumblers, on plates, 
surrounded by native cakes ; afterwards trays of sweet- 
meats — among others, some made by the Sultana 
expressly for the occasion; then coffee, weak, and 
flavoured with cloves. For some time they conversed 
on various subjects, but presently Molok said that 
all business should be settled first, before any other 
conversation was proceeded with. When that was 
over, the Sultan told us that, some short time back, 
the eastern coast of Borneo paid tribute to him, but 
that lately they had ceased, and asked the assistance 
of the Enghsh to endeavour to obtain the renewal of 
the ancient custom. 

At ten we retired. The curtain hung at the end 
of the hall we noticed was half raised, and disclosed 
the huge bed, on which were sitting many of the 
principal women of the harim. 

Next evening we landed, in order to have a farewell 
interview with the Sultan. It was quite a private 
meeting ; a few people only followed us who saw us 
land; and when we arrived at the palace we found 
that he was in a small house, the residence of his 
young wife. While waiting, I looked about the place ; 
all showed symptoms of decay. Near us was the 
skeleton of an old gaol fallen to pieces, and farther the 
timbers of the residence where the late Sultan had 
died ; for it is a custom of theirs never to dwell in a 
house where a gi’eat man has expired. Presently a 
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couple of the chiefs joined us in our walk, and pro- 
ceeding over a small stream along a roughly raised 
boarded path we reached the little dwelling of the bride. 

We found the Sultan resting on a bed filling nearly 
half the room. Taking off our shoes, we mounted, 
and reclined on numerous pillows brought by the 
attendants. After a few minutes’ conversation, a sort 
of window at the head of the raised platform was 
opened to allow the ladies to obtain a sight of the 
English visitors. Their room was too dark for us to 
see more within it than a few dim shadows, and their 
candles give so imperfect a light, that I could not 
clearly distinguish the features even of those women 
who came to the door ; they appeared to have fat, 
laughing faces. Some more of the chiefs arriving, the 
conversation became animated, and their inquiries were 
very ’numerous with regard to European affairs and 
European discoveries. This was a little interrupted 
by the arrival of chocolate and cakes, with some spirit 
hke spiced aniseed, and by the Sultan’s frequent puff 
of the opium pipe with a barrel as thick as a large 
bamboo. About five inches from the end was a brass 
bowl that had a small centre hole, in which, with 
infinite trouble, the Sultan introduced the drug. The 
company all appeared remarkably friendly, and said if 
we would only come and spend a little time there after 
the rice crop was in, they would take us up to the 
mountains to hunt deer on horseback, or if we liked a 
change, we might go shooting, or do anything we 
pleased. 

« 

I should in truth have liked very much to spend a 
month in Sulu. We stayed till about ten, and then 
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shaking hands with all, left the house. On the whole, 
I was greatly pleased with these people ; they appeared 
manly, and not too cunning.* We returned to Mr. 
Wyndham’s house, and remained a short time with 
him. He was a shrewd man, entirely self-educated, 
and appeared anxious to assist us in every way. His 
leaning, as I have observed, was towards the Spaniards, 
but the natives had such a determined hatred both of 
the Dutch and Spaniards, that he could not alter their 
disposition. 

Left at daylight. Even a distant view confirms my 
impression of the gi’eat beauty of the island. We 
stood on towards Basilan, where, in the Bay of Malzoa, 
seven Spanish gunboats were seen at anchor. From 
an officer who came on board we learnt that the 
Governor of Samboangan was there. Sir James 
Brooke determined to meet him immediately, and left 
with the officer, while we followed and found the 
Governor looking as hearty as ever, rather tired from 
having been engaged in an expedition up the country 
against the pirates. After firing a few guns, the 
enemy had fled, leaving their houses and property to 
be destroyed. 

The great fatigue was in making their way through 
the tangled, wet jungle, where the mire was so deep 
that they were occasionally up to their waists in it. 
The Spaniards are certainly an agreeable people to 
meet, and the officers looked intelligent. The Manilla 
troops were strong, fine men ; the gunboats very 
effective for defence^: they mount a 9-pounder or 
12-pounder, and six, eight, or ten brass swivels, and 
are well manned; they are, however, too slow for pursuit. 
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The Governor was very much startled by the news 
of the expected arrival of the Dutch, of which he had 
not the slightest idea, thinking that Bali would occupy 
them that summer. He determined immediately to 
return and write to Manilla. 

Passed Basilan, leaving the gunboats much astern, 
and reached Samboangan. It appeared, of course, 
much the same, except that a hurricane had lately 
swept over the town, bringing down the church, thirty 
houses, and casting on shore four vessels, one of which 
remained there. From what we heard on shore, 
several instances of piracy had lately occurred, but the 
particulars we expected to learn from the Governor. 

After dinner we landed, and took a walk. The open 
rice grounds, the groves of palms-, the herds of buffa- 
loes, the cows, the ponies, the regular roads, the stone 
bridges all showed that we were at a place where 
Europeans had for some time governed. Everything 
was much the same as when we left, even the hospi- 
tality, or rather conviviality, of the comer shop. 

The day we arrived the priests baptized some 
natives, among whom were many children of the 
pirates and many of their little slaves, all captured 
during the last great expedition. 

Walked out on the western road, and found it quite 
animated with crowds of people who were taking their 
Sunday’s amusement : dancing in booths and houses, 
collecting in groups chatting and laughing, playing the 
guitar and the flute, in fact, giving themselves up to 
enjoyment. In the evening we went to the Governor’s, 
and he took us to the Lieutenant-Governor’s. 
spoke Spanish but himself, and he acted as interpreter. 
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A day in the country. The Governor asked us to 
breakfast at the government country-house. Some of 
us started at half-past six, afid walked sharply out. 
On either side of us were rice-fields, in which were 
grazing in the stubble a great many ponies, and 
bullocks, and buffaloes. The whole countiy exhibits 
different features from any other place I have seen in 
the East ; it is much more European. I found, at a 
little distance from the town, almost every person’s 
possession regularly fenced in, and to each house a 
little enclosed garden, though rather slovenly kept, 
still exhibiting signs of superior cultivation. At the 
back of the government country-house are the grounds, 
which are kept in order by the soldiers. They produce 
sufficient vegetables for the consumption of 350 men ; 
potatoes, yams, sweet potatoes, beans, cabbages, onions, 
and garlic being chiefly attended to. 

Passing the government house, we came to a stone 
bridge crossing a beautiful, clear river, bubbling and 
rushing over a sandy, pebbly bed. The banks are 
high, and the bridge is strong, to meet the immense 
rush of water which comes down in the rainy season. 
We wandered about till past nine — my companion 
sketching and I lazily taking a delicious bath in pure 
cold water, that made me feel as fresh as ever ; and 
with an appetite sufficient to do justice to the very 
admirable and substantial breakfast set before us, of 
fish, beef, a magnificent ham dressed in a most in- 
viting manner, good bread, curries, and a variety *of 
little dishes, with coffee, wine (Spanish and French), 
and very excellent water. Nothing is more tran- 
<iuillizing than a satisfactory breakfast. ‘There is a 
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species of yam at Samboangan, which we were told 
by one of the oflScers occasionally weighs above a 
hundred and thirty pounds. After breakfast I strolled 
about, forded the river, and looked into every nook 
and comer, finding pretty cottages and gardens amid 
the clumps of graceful bamboos. 

In the afternoon we made a cut across the country 
to the western road, and, following that arrived at 
length at another river. The whole of the landscape 
was very picturesque. We spent our last day at Sam- 
boangan in a long walk to the westward for above 
three miles, until we arrived at some extensive downs 
that border the sea, and strolled for hours over them, 
admiring the beautiful swell of the land, and the 
purling streams which flowed over their pebbly beds. 
The day before we started the Governor and principal 
officers dined on board. 

From what I have seen of the people of Sam- 
boangan, I should say they are contented and happy, 
well fed, and lightly taxed. The children, particularly 
the girls, have pleasant, pretty faces, with an intel- 
ligent, confiding expression ; the little ones, both girls 
and boys, were familiar and full of fun. There are 
apparently a great many schools : all the boys we met 
in the afternoon appeared to be returning with their 
satchels hanging at their sides. One I examined pos- 
sessed a miscellaneous collection of lives of saints, 
crumpled paper, and fruit. The men have by no 
means a pleasant expression, but are a well-made, able- 
bodied race. The Governor told us he estabhshed one 
village in the mountains for the protection of the wood- 
cutters, another on the coast for that of the fishermen. 
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Before leaving the subject of these lovely isles, I 
may mention that when I first saw the capital Sugh, 
there was a forest, dead in a|)pearance, on the right 
hand of the town, covering the slopes of one of the high 
hills. This was an extensive wood of fine teak-trees. 
A long drought had rendered everything as dry as 
touchwood, when an incautious islander ht a fire near, 
and the dead leaves and twigs around being perfectly 
dry soon ignited, and the fiames spreading in every 
direction, charred and burnt the trees, stripping them 
of their luxuriant fohage ; but five months after, I 
again visited that spot, and found that many of the 
apparently dead trees were putting forth buds and young 
leaves, as the fire had not completely destroyed all. 

It is a very singular circumstance that the teak is 
not found in any of the forests of Borneo, although 
in former days it was said to exist on the north-east 
coast, but I made very particular inquiries of the Sulus 
whom I found there, and they said they had never 
seen it except on their own island. It is a matter of 
regret, as although Borneo possesses some very fine 
woods, yet none equal to the teak. 

Remembering Forrest’s statement that elephants 
were found in his time in the forests which clothed so 
much of the soil of the island, I asked datu Daniel 
about it; his answer was, that even within the remem- 
brances of the oldest men then alive, there were still a 
few elephants left in the woods, hut that, finding they 
committed so much damage to the plantations, the 
mountaineers had combined and hunted the beasts till 
fbey were all killed ; I was pleased to find the old 
traveller’s account confirmed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PIRATES. 

I INTEND only to refer to those pirates who still infest 
the seas of the Indian Isles, and I shall briefly notice 
the occurrences which have taken place during the last 
few years. The most formidable pirates of the present 
day are the Lamms and Balignini, who cruise in well- 
armed vessels, and visit almost every sea and strait of 
the Eastern Archipelago, Instead of the evil lessen- 
ing, it is at present on the increase, and a strong effort 
is necessary to suppress it. 

The introduction of steamers would, it was expected, 
be the best means of subduing piracy, and, doubtless, 
had very small vessels been employed great good would 
have ensued ; but I am inclined to believe that the 
Spaniards, by destroying the pirate haunts at Tonquil 
and Balignini, did more for commerce than all the 
cruising which has since taken place. The first severe 
blow administered to the pirates was by the steamer 
emesis in 1847, when she attacked a Balignini 
squadron near our present colony of Labuan. Out of 
eleven prahus but two reached home. This was fob 
lowed up by the Spaniards with the attack on the 
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places before referred to ; they were low islands in the 
Sulu Seas, lying near Sulu and Basilan, and were 
scarcely to be distinguished from the sixteen other 
isles which we could count from the deck of a ship. 
They were, however, well chosen, and admirably suited 
for the purposes of concealment and protection, as they 
were fringed by a belt of mangrove swamps, through 
the winding channels of which their vessels were, at 
high water, dragged up to their villages. There they 
had constructed stockades, which were well armed, and 
proved truly formidable. 

In the spring of 1848 a large Spanish force arrived 
off these isles, and after some trouble succeeded in 
effecting a landing. I met one of the ofiSicers who 
held high command on that occasion, and he said that 
no quarter was to be given to the men, and that three 
times the native troops charged, but were driven 
hack, when the Spanish officers and artillerymen form- 
ing themselves into a 'forlorn hope, led the attack. 
With severe loss they penetrated tlirough the outer 
defences, and won the inner stockade, when to their 
hon’or they found the pirates slaying their women and 
children, to prevent their falling into the hands of 
their enemies; this was only stopped by promising 
quarter to the men. A Manilla servant of mine was 
a captive at the time, and fled with many others to the 
shelter of the swamps; after the fighting was over 
ttiey came out of their retreat, and he told me the 
®ght was horrible ; hundreds of the Spanish force lay 
ground with ^ghtful wounds, while perhaps double 
number of pirates were killed ; dead bodies of 
^omen and children were intermixed with these, and a 
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crowd of sullen prisoners were being marched off to 
the ships. It is reported that above half the fighting 
men of these strongholds were absent on a marauding 
expedition, or the Spaniards might have found their 
force insufficient for their capture. 

The Manilla Government prudently removed their 
prisoners to one of the northern islands of the Philip, 
pine group, and there set them to till the laud. 
Among those who were removed there were the wife 
and children of a well-known pirate chief, who was 
absent from home at the time of the attack ; on liis 
return he found his house burnt and his family gone. 
He immediately went to Samboangan, and surrendcrod 
himself to the Spanish authorities, saying that he was 
tired of the wandering life he had led, and was now 
anxious to live as a quiet agriculturist with his fainil}'. 
The Governor, trusting his story, sent him to the north, 
■where he joined his wife, and set to work with great 
energy cultivating the soil. The authorities kept a strict 
watch over him, knowing his enterprising character, 
but just before the rice harvest was ready to 1)0 
gathered they became less vigilant, as they thought no 
one would abandon the result of a year’s labour ; but 
at dead of night, with a few companions to whom lie 
had imparted his plan, he fled with his family to the 
sea shore, where, surprising a boat, he, though hotly 
pursued, escaped with them all to reach his old liauntH 
in safety, whore, however, he found no signs of life. 

In fact, early in 1849, it was reported that those 
Balignini who had either been absent during the former 
attack, or who had escaped during the confusion of the 
fight, were re-assembhng, and again fortifying 
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islands of Balignini and Tonquil ; the Spanish Govern- 
ment immediately sent forces, and easily drove away the 
dispirited pirates. Since that Itime the Balignini have 
scattered, and are to be found in small communities 
dispersed throughout the Sulu Archipelago, the princi- 
pal being on the islands of Tawi Tawi and Binadan. 

The question has often arisen as to the origin of the 
Balignini. I think they are simply Sulus recruited by 
the wild spirits of diffei’ent Eastern nations, including 
occasionally, it is said, some Europeans. In fact, a 
Spanish officer mentioned to mo that on examining the 
killed at the first attack of Balignini they found dressed 
as a native the body of a recreant Spanish priest, who 
some time before had fled from justice, and it was sup- 
posed that a fugitive military officer had also found 
refuge there. But they are principally Sulus, with 
such among their captives who may prefer a wild life 
to being sold as slaves, and the escaped criminals of 
tlie neighbouring islands. They derived their name 
from their principal resoi’t. The Balignini seldom 
make such long cruises as the Lanun pirates, the 
former returning home within the year, the latter often 
exceeding double that time. I believe that though we 
constantly read of the depredations of Lanun pirates, 
they arc generally committed by the Balignini, parti- 
cularly in the seas lying between Borneo and Singapore. 

The Lanuns formerly cruised in largo well-armed 
vessels, wdtli crows often amounting to a hundred men. 
With heavy brass guns in their bows, and dozens of 
swivels. Since the injfcroduction of steamers, however, 
they have found a smaller class of vessel safer. The 
balignini particularly have changed their tactics, and 
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now principally rely on their fast canoes to effect their 
captures. Their larger vessels keep off the coast during 
the day, and draw near shore at night ; just before the 
dawn they again stand out to sea, leaving their fast 
boats to pull along the beach to pick up unwary 
stragglers, fishermen, and small trading vessels. In 
1861 they mistook a Sarawak gun-boat for a trader, 
but receiving the contents of a twelve-pounder, quickly 
pulled off. In 1862 they endeavoured to surprise 
the Lizzie Webber, but her master, Mr. Ross, was 
too wary to allow their near approach, and drove them 
away with his guns. Sometimes, however, they cap- 
tured vessels, w'hen permitted to come alongside, as in 
the case of the Maria Frederica, mentioned in the 
account of my second visit to Sulu. I will presently 
relate another instance. 

During the last fifteen years many vessels in pass- 
ing through the Archipelago have been lost and no 
more heard of ; a very large per-centage of these 
have doubtless been captured, and the Europeans 
destroyed. The principal mischief, however, is to 
the native trade, and thus indirectly the European 
is affected. In the Eastem Archipelago nearly all 
commercial intercourse is carried on by water, whether 
it be from island to island, or from district to district, 
or from parts of the same province to the other. 
Small canoes bring the produce to a little native depot ; 
a larger sized prahu carries the same to a more im- 
‘portant place, from whence it finds its way in a Malay 
or Bugis vessel to the emporiums of Singapore, Sara- 
wak, Labuan, or Makassar. It is like the little rills 
which feed the streams, whose united volumes form the 
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mighty river. Now the pirates dry up the rills and 
lesser streams, and yet we wonder at the comparatively 
slight commerce of the Eastern Islands. 

After the attacks of the Spaniards on the pirate isles 
they became very active in the Sulu Seas, and some of 
their old ambition appeared to have revived. There 
can be no doubt but that they had every justification in 
endeavouring to put a stop to the sale of their subjects 
at the great slave mart of the capital of Sulu, but it 
was unfortunate that their attack should have taken 
place immediately after the Sultan of Sulu had signed 
a treaty with the Enghsh, as it allowed wrong con- 
structions to be put upon the act. We thought at the 
time, and I still think, that the policy which Sir James 
Brooke recommended would have better answered the 
avowed object ; and this was to keep a kind of surveil- 
lance over the Sulu Government, to encourage the 
Sultan in his efforts to check piracy, and to attack the 
most notorious haunts of the marauders. We feared 
at the time that if the Sulu Government were destroyed 
the evil would be aggravated, but the Spanish Govern- 
ment took a different view, and they had suffered suffi- 
ciently at the hands of the pirates to warrant the 
severest measures against their abettors. 

Early in 1851, the Manilla Government sent to 
make certain demands of the Sultan, and on these not 
being immediately comphed with, the meu-of-war 
opened fire upon the town, which was promptly re- 
plied to by the shore batteries. I saw a letter from’ 
Ibe Sultan of Sulu recpunting this engagement. He 
said that after an awful cannonading, by the “ blessing 
of God we disabled two of their vessels and they 

retired.” 
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But this was only a preliminary attack. In the fol- 
lowing month a large naval force came down from 
Manilla, with seventeen hundred troops, and landing 
near the great tree at the watering place to the west of 
the town, marched on the capital, while the ships 
shelled it from the harbour. The Sulus behaved with 
great courage, and though opposed to regular soldiers, 
and defending a comparatively unprotected part of the 
town, as they had reckoned on an attack by sea and 
not by land, they held their own for several hours, and 
it cost the enemy a hundred and fifty killed and wounded 
before they abandoned their houses and retired to the 
hills. 

Datu Daniel, and his brothers, whose house I visited 
during our stay at Sulu, defended their stockades to 
the last, and it was here the Spanish suffei'ed their 
severest loss : several of the young Sulu nobles were 
killed, and the stockade carried by assault, and the 
houses given to the flames. The Spanish native troops 
behaved remarkably well. The site of the town was 
then garrisoned, but it would have taken a largo army 
to have subdued the whole island, as on losing Sugh, 
the Sultan and his ministers retired to the mountains, 
where the Spanish troops found it impracticable to 
follow them. 

I confess I pitied the Sultan and some of his nobles, 
as, with all their faults, they were capable of much 
better things, and by exercising a judicious influence 
over them, more permanent good must have been 
effected. In fact, I think much harm has resulted from 
the destruction of the pretty capital of Sugh, as the 
population scattered, and hundreds of the young men 
joined the pirates. 
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In the autumn of the same year, a tragedy occurred 
off the northern point of Borneo which will illustrate 
the perils to which our traders al’e exposed who venture 
into the little frequented portions of the Archipelago, 
and as I was much mixed up in the affair I will intro- 
duce an account of it. 

I was on my‘ way to the north-eastern coast of 
Borneo in the Plato steamer in November, 1851, and 
had just cast anchor in Maludu Bay, when I heard 
tlie particulars of a frightful tragedy. Sherif Hasan 
came on hoard; Hasan is the son of Sherif Usman, 
tlie pirate chief I have mentioned in my account of 
Snlu, as having been attacked by Sir T. Cochrane in 
1845. He came down to the cabin with a sorrowful 
countenance, and when I inquired the news, he 
answered, “ Very dreadful.” I soon learnt from him 
that the English schooner Dolphin, from Labuan, had 
been cut off, and Mr. Burns, the supercargo, and the 
English captain, three sailors, and one woman killed. 
From all I could then gather, the particulars of the 
affair were as follows About a month before Mr. 
Burns agreed with Tuanku Hasan that he should pilot 
him round the cast coast in order that he might visit 
the Kina Batangan river, famous for its valuable pro- 
ductions, but a quarrel arising between Mr. Bums and 
bis captain, they came to blows. After this affair 
they agreed to return to Labuan, and giving up the 
idea of trading to the eastward, set sail from the 
harbour, and anchored at a little distance from Limau- 

the north-western side of Ma- 

There Memadam, a Lanun from Tungku, pulled 


Limauan— 
ludu Bay. 


■a point on 
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alongside in a trading prahu, and saying he ■wished 
to barter some things he had, came on board with 
a party of nine men apj^arently unarmed, and brought 
camphor and other articles for sale. Whilst they 
were bargaining on deck, a Sulu named Ibrahim 
handed a folded mat to Mr. Bums, who put out his 
hands to receive it ; the man then suddenly drew a 
naked kris that had been hidden in the mat, and with 
one blow cut off Mr. Bums’ head ; Memadam stmck 
at the captain, but hit his jaw only ; the Englishman 
made a rush below, or, as others declare, got out on 
the bowsprit, but was stabbed through the back with a 
spear. The pirates then killed the woman and three 
lascars, whom they first came across, the rest who fled 
up the rigging were spared, on condition of their navi- 
gating the ship. The pirates then set sail for the east 
coast, and arriving at Labuk Bay, the vessel was seized 
by Sherif Yasin, who, as Tuanku Hasan asserted, killed 
two of the pirates. The chief, Memadam, retired to 
the woods with two of the lascars. The reason they 
gave for killing the woman was that her presence on 
board caused disputes ; one man seized her by the left 
arm, and declared she was his property, as he had seen 
her first ; another denied his claim, and already 
they had drawn their swords on each other, when 
Memadam coming up behind, stabbed her through the 
back, saying she should belong to neither. 

The chief complained bitterly of the cutting up of 
the trade of the coast by the pirates ; as many as 
fifty of their vessels had been ^craising off the bay 
during the last season; they came from Binadan, 
near Tawi Tawi. The boats from Tungku also oc- 
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casionally infested the coast, and many manned by 
the Sulus of Padang had been cruising here. 

Sherif Hasan stated that he had heard of two 
English ships besides the Dolphin being captured 
by the pirates of Tungku, but those instances were 
several years before; the Europeans were murdered, 
the rest kept for slaves. The Tungku pirates generally 
plundered more to the eastward and southward, and 
made great havoc among the Bugis boats on their 
voyages to Singapore. Started at daylight in the 
armed cutter for the town of Maludu. The head of 
the bay for nearly four, miles from the shore shallows 
from about two fathoms to scarcely sufficient to float a 
boat. 

After three hours’ pull we arrived, poling our way 
up the narrow creek to the houses. The country is 
flat, but at the back the mountains soon rise : there 
are a few cocoa-nut and other fruit-trees scattered 
about. We stopped at the first house, and climbed 
the steps to a shabby passage, leading into the main 
room, where an enormous Sulu bed, some twenty feet 
square, as usual filled up a large portion of the space, 
on which mats were spread, and having shaken hands 
with the assembled company, our conversation com- 
menced; there were present Sherifs Musahor, Abdullah, 
Jenalabudin, a Tringganu man, who backed Usman in 
his defence of his forts, and Sherif Husin, a brother of 
Sherif Moksain of Sarawak. 

Our conversation turned naturally on Mr. Burns, as 
I had come to make inquiries. Sherif Husin was pre- 
sent during the massacre, he had come on board whilst 
Hr. Bums was talking to the Lanuns and Sulus. By 
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his invitation he stepped aft, and while looking over 
the stem, and speaking to some men in his boat, he 
heard a noise, and turning, saw Mr. Bums fall before 
the kris of a Sulu, and the Lanun cutting at the 
English captain. He did not see whether or not any 
of the sailors were killed, but saved by his sacred cha- 
racter, the Lanuns did not meddle with him, and he 
hurried away into his boat, and the schooner was taken 
eastward. Sherif Musahor added, that he had received 
a letter about fourteen days before from Sherif Yasin, 
stating the men had brought the schooner to Bcnggaya, 
in Labuk Bay, and that he immediately seized it, after 
killing two of the pirates. We talked a good deal over 
the affair, but nothing new was elicited, except that 
Musahor said ho had sent a message to Yasin to pre- 
serve the ship and cargo until news arrived from 
Labuan. 

Next day we started for Bcnggaya, and steaming 
along the coast amid the shoals somewhat delayed our 
passage ; but arriving off that place we tried to find 
the river ; in this we failed, but the following morning 
two canoes pulled off from shore, containing some of 
the crew of the Dolphin, and a messenger from 
Sherif Yasin. The men said the vessel was safe up 
the river, and that the cargo was on board or at the 
village and untouched, and that they themselves had 
been fed and well treated by the chief of Bcnggaya. 
Starting again, we found the entrance very shallow, 
but as the tide rose we entered and pulled up the 
stream. It might easily be passed, as the branch to 
the right appeared the broader of the two. To reach 
the houses it is necessary to keep the left-hand branches 
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for about ten miles from the sea, and then the first to 
tlie right, and you arrive at the village after about 
twenty miles more pull. 

The flood tide moved us lazily along by banks of 
the everlasting mangrove and nipa, occasionally diver- 
sified by a little high land with heavy jungle trees. 
As we advanced, we met a boat with Sherif Idrus, 
Yasin’s father-in-law, coming to meet us. I told him 
wc would ascend to the village, and he preceded us. 
About sunset we reached the schooner, anchored in 
a narrow part of the river ; a dozen of the Tuanku’s 
men were on guard, and wc found the hatches nailed 
down, and the door of the cabin secured, to prevent 
the goods being meddled with ; blood was sprinkled 
on the white paint in the cabin, and still darkly 
defaced the deck. 

After a short conversation, I found that although 
the schooner was anchored above fifteen miles from 
the river’s mouth, the village was at least that distance 
firthcr off. To save a day, therefore, I determined 
to go up to the town myself that night in the Tuanku’s 
boat, and a friend accompanying me, we started. 
Before we stopped, I had reason to congratulate my- 
self on my determination. Had we tried to ascend 
next day in the ship’s boats, we should scarcely have 
arrived by simset, but a strong crew in a light canoe, 
pulling hard, enabled us to reach Benggaya village 
about half-past nine. The moon shone brightly 
through the trees, casting a clear light over a scene 
sufficiently curious. , The narrow river was spanned 
V a rough wooden bridge, a shade better than a 
I^ayak one. A few houses well lit up were on the 
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opposite bank to the large dwelling of the chief, 
Sherif Idms took us by the hand and led us up to 
Sherif Yasin, who begged us to be seated. It was the 
first time since a memorable occasion that he had 
seen an European. The room was very large, being, 
in fact, the principal portion of the house ; there 
was a raised sleeping place on one side, and before 
us was the chiefs bed, where his women were hidden 
by a curtain that fell round it. The Sherif sat on 
the end, and we opposite, on boards covered with 
white cloth. 

Yasin was a young man, pale, with a dissipated look, 
but quiet and pleasing manners. He was clothed in 
a short dark cloak with arms, a dress peculiar to 
the people on this coast, half Chinese, half European. 
We entered into conversation on various subjects, but 
principally about piracy and his recapture of the 
English schooner. Of this he gave the following 
account. That having heard there was a ship off the 
entrance of the river, he made inquiries of a Lanun 
who had just come up to the village. The man said 
the schooner was his ; afterwards he wished to make 
out he had captured it from the Spaniards, but the 
chief being informed that it was an English vessel, 
endeavoured to seize the Lanun, but he resisted and 
escaped into the jungle, persuading a Portuguese cook 
and a Lascar to follow him. The chief then sent 
down a strong force to retake the schooner, which 
he* succeeded in doing; the only men who showed 
resistance were two Lanuns, whom he put to death 
for killing the white men; the Sulus he could not 
kill, as that might have excited the resentment of the 
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Sulu rajahs. He brought the vessel up the river, and 
put a strong guard in her, fearing the Lanuns would 
return, Memadam, of Tungkh, having threatened to 
come back and recapture the schooner. 

All present made great complaints of Tungku and 
other pirate places, saying it was impossible to carry 
on their trade in safety. Tuanku Yasin had only 
lately come to Benggaya from Lahuk river; he in- 
tended opening a new country, he would have hved 
on the sea coast, but feared piratical attacks. Such 
was the account he rendered. He furnished us with 
sui)per, cooked by my seiv^ant, Ali ; omelettes, stews, 
sliced sweet potatoes, rice, soup, which we enjoyed, 
and a bottle of wine made the meal complete. 

Tuanku Yasin had unfortunately devoted himself to 
opium, and this drug is doubtless the cause of his 
dissipated look. Wlien I asked him whether we were 
the first Europeans he had met, he smilingly answered 
no, he had seen them once before. I afterwards found 
lie had been a supporter of Sherif Usman’s, and had 
defended the Maludu forts with great bravery, being 
the last man to quit the guns, and then only when the 
English force had cut away the boom and penetrated 
to the defences. 

About an hour after midnight we intimated a desire 
to retire, and a comfortable raised sleeping place was 
provided for us, at the end of which three young chiefs 
slept with drawn krises as a guard of honour. Some 
of the people had never before seen a white face, and 
the town was in alarm, fearing all the sailors were 
about to ascend. 

At daylight I was up, writing out depositions, when 
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I observed a number of men lounging near with lighted 
cigars ; I drew my companion’s attention to the fact 
that the Sulus were actually smoking whilst leaning 
over twenty-five ban’els of gunpowder. Soon after 
Tuankn Yasin made his appearance. He brought out 
the portion of the cargo which he had stowed away 
in his inner room, consisting of arms, guns, powder, 
cloths, and a number of small articles. After a good 
breakfast, and a friendly parting, we started. Argus 
pheasants were very numerous in the woods, and 
Shcrif Yasin had constructed a large aviary under 
his house in which he had about ten or twelve, and 
ho presented me with a very handsome pair. The 
men who manned the canoe placed at our disposal 
by Sherif Yasin, pulled down with the ebb at a good 
pace, and yet we did not reach the schooner until 
about ten, three hours’ rapid moving, perhaps above 
fifteen miles. The river winds in the most extra- 
ordinary manner ; one place, divided now but by 
heavy drift, took us a two miles’ turn to arrive at 
the opposite side. We found the ship’s boats pulling 
up to meet us, thinking, as we had not returned, that 
some accident had happened. Got the schooner under 
weigh, and then started in the cutter, reaching the 
steamer about seven. 

Having prepijired the schooner for sea, we set ofl‘, 
towing her part of the way on her voyage back. A 
fleet of boats was reported ahead; all rushed on 
deck, thinking they might be the Lanuns about to 
attack Bcnggaya. I went up, and looking through 
the spyglass, they appeared war-boats of large size. 
We steamed towards them ; they drew up on the beach, 
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and presently we saw the crews hurrying with their 
goods on shore ; as we neared, they gradually appeared 
smaller and smaller ; we had, in fact, been completely 
deceived by their looming over the water. When 
abreast of them we anchored, and I went off in the 
gig to see who they were, intending to hail them and 
speak ; but as we drew near our guides declared they 
were Baju boats, and this we soon found to be the 
case. They were small, neatly constructed, and fitted 
up for the residence of a family. 

As we closed ■with the beach we waved a white 
handkerchief to them, and hailed ; presently three 
men showed themselves, and came to us. One was a 
Sulu, two others were Bajus. The latter were rather 
big men, featured much like the Dayaks. They came 
from Banguey, and were bringing new boats to sell to 
Sherif Yasin. I invited them to come on board ; 
they said they were in a great state of alarm, and 
men, women, and children rushed into the jungle, 
hiding their goods, as the Sulu thought we might be 
Spaniards. They afterwards came on board, and we 
found that these men had never lived in houses, but 
made their boats the dwelling-places for their wives 
and families. 

I may conclude the story of the capture and re- 
capture of the Dolphin schooner, by observing that in 
the spring of the following year I accompanied a force 
under Captain Massie, of the H.M.S. Cleopatra, to 
endeavour to punish the guilty ; we made an attem'pt 
to enter into comrnunication with the Lanuns of 
Tungku, who, however, instead of respecting the white 
flag, fired on us, causing us some loss ; we destroyed 
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a few of their villages, but being a desultory operation, 
it bad only a tenaporary eifect. The British Govern- 
ment, hearing of the ‘good conduct of Sherif Yasin, 
•rewarded him liberally. 

The instances I have given of piracy are merely 
referred to, to show what kind of mischief the pirates 
commit. I am aware they are not very modem ones, 
but they were fresh when I wrote them in my journal, 
and the same system is still pursued ; but I may add 
a few remarks on the present state of piracy on the 
northern coast of Borneo. Once every year a fleet of 
Balignini pass down the coast on their outward 
voyage, or running before the south-west monsoon on 
their return home. In the month of July, 1861, a 
squadron of pirate prahus coming up from the south- 
w’ard, sailed across the deep Bay of Sarawak, and, as I 
have noticed, their light boats had a slight skirmish 
■with a weakly manned Sarawak gun-boat, but directly 
they found a twelve-pounder shot passing close to 
them, they pulled back to their consorts, as it is a 
maxim with them to avoid all encounters where blows 
are likely to be obtained, as they say, “ We seek to 
plunder, not to fight.” Continuing their course they 
reached Point Sirik, and there captured a boat con- 
taining several of our Indian British subjects, and 
giving Labuan a wide berth picked up a few fishermen 
off Mengkabong, and at last reached Maludu Bay. 
Here they met some trading prahus from Sulu, and 
with them they held friendly intercourse. 

On board the Balignini prahus was a respectable 
native named Inchi Ngah, from one of the Dutch 
settlements on the west coast of Borneo, who had been 
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captured off Pontianak : he immediately recognized 
some fellow-countrymen on board the Sulu prahus, 
who had been missing from their homes above a year. 
He now learnt that they had been captured by the 
Balignini during the year 1860, and had been taken 
to Sulu ; that there, the Sultan, finding they were of 
high rank, had interested himself in their case, and 
taken care of them, and had now sent them back to 
Borneo as passengers, on board a Sulu trader on his 
way to Labuan. Inchi Ngah begged they would 
ransom him, but they had no property. At last they 
persuaded the Sulu trader to do it for them, and 
Inchi Ngah was once more a free man. They arrived 
in Labuan the latter end of August, just as the 
Sarawak Government steamer Rainboio was about to 
weigh anchor, and hearing that the great friend of the 
Malay race was on board, they came and laid their 
case before him. As he never refused his assistance 
where it was possible, he not only gave them all free 
passages to Sarawak, but refunded to the Sulu trader 
the money he had advanced to ransom Inchi Ngah. 

Having been a fellow-passenger with these men, I 
had many opportunities of conversing with them, and 
they told me that when they were taken there were 
already a hundred and fifty captives on board the 
boats, and that the Balignini who captured them 
came from two places on the chief island of the 
Archipelago — Sulu itself — and that the names of 
their settlements were Dundong, and the little river 
of Kabungkul. They added, that the Balignini, in 
order to preserve themselves from attack, now always 
chose spots which were too shallow for steamers or 
VOL. n. 15 
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men-of-war to approach, that these two settlements 
had to be reached by intricate channels leading througJi 
a mangrove swamp, and that the houses were com- 
pletely hidden by the trees. 

A mangrove swamp is one of the most unpleasant 
things to cross, and, therefore, alfords great protection 
to settlements built witliin its mazes. The mangrove 
tree always grows in salt or very brackish water, and 
its roots lift it several feet above the soil, allowing the 
tides to flow freely between them: at high water 
canoes can be pulled among the trees, but at low tide 
it presents a tangled but open bunch of roots to each 
separate tree, and it can only be passed by springing 
from one slippery root to another, and by the assist- 
ance of the branches. The mangrove trees at a 
distance look to an unpractised eye much like other 
jungle, only they are of a more uniform height and 
appearance ; yet the colour of their leaves can never 
be mistaken. 

The fact that these Balignini liave settled on the 
island itself, shows either that the Sultan is indifferent 
to the spread of piracy, or is unable to check his 
subjects. But the fact is, probably, that as piracy is 
not looked upon as a dishonourable pursuit, native 
princes only discountenance it when they are under 
the dread of its drawing on them the vengeance of an 
European power. 

In the autumn of 1861, paragraphs began to appear 
in all the local papers referring to the deeds of nume- 
rous pirate squadrons among the islands of the eastem 
portion of the Indian Archipelago ; gradually these 
drew nearer and plundered vessels along the northem 
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coast of Java and the western shores of Borneo, and 
even the islands opposite Singapore were not free from 
their ravages. In May, 1862/ a squadron of six pirate 
prahus rounded Datu Point, the western boundary of 
the Sarawak territory, and began plundering the vessels 
along the north-west coast. With the height of auda- 
city they appeared off the Muka river, and dared the 
people to come out and fight them. Fortunately there 
was at the town Mr, Helms, the agent of the Bornean 
Company, and he immediately wrote to Mr. Brooke, 
the Rajah Muda of Sarawak, who, with the steamer 
Rainbow, was at Bintulu, the most eastern district of 
Sarawak. A brave Malay trader volunteered to take 
the note in a fast-pulling boat, but narrowly escaped 
capture. Directly the news reached the Rajah Muda, 
he got ready for the fight, and after a preliminary 
search came up with three of the pirate vessels, and 
ran two of them down, the third escaping in-shore to 
be afterwards destroyed by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns. The pfrates of this vessel suf- 
fered comparatively little, so that nearly twenty escaped 
in their fast boat and pulled off northward. It is pro- 
bable that some will reach their homes, and the fear of 
a renewal of the disaster may keep other members of 
their community clear of the Sarawak coasts for a short 
time. As soon as the swimming captives of the pirates 
were saved, the Rajah Muda started in search of the 
three others, and coming up to them out at sea, soon 
reduced their fire and ran them down. They had no 
chance against so efficient a steamer as the Rainbow, 
which was judiciously handled by Commander Hewat, 
binder the personal direction of the Rajah Muda. The 

15—2 
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whole affair was admirably planned and carried into 
execution without a mistake. In fact, had the pirates 
been five times as numerous, the Rainhow would have 
sunk them all. The success of this action has induced 
some to think that cruising will suppress piracy, but I 
look on this affair as a fortunate accident. Many more 
pirate squadrons passed up the north-west coast, but 
there being no Rainhow there, they escaped after 
a running fire with the Sarawak gunboats, and a 
most remarkable escape from the boats of H. M. S. 
Scout. 

The vessels which were destroyed by the Rainhow 
came from Tawi Tawi, and were under the command 
of a Sulu datu, or chief, which satisfies me they were 
Balignini, and not Lanuns, as at first reported. They 
had started about the month of August, and after 
running down between the islands of Borneo and 
Celebes, had continued their cruise between the former 
island and Java, picking up fishermen at Bawean, and 
vessels in the Karimata passage. Emboldened by 
impunity and a successful escape from a Dutch 
steamer, they crossed over to the Singapore Straits, 
and picking up some vessels there, returned to the 
coasts of Borneo, plundering and capturing fishermen 
as they sailed along the coast. After threatening the 
town of Muka, the in-shore squadron captured a trading 
vessel, and from them learnt that a steamer was in the 
Bintulu river. They worked hard to pass that place, 
but fortunately failed in doing so. 

They were not well armed for pirate vessels, having 
only swivels and musketry, which, though effective 
against native prahus, were useless against a steamer. 
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Forty men manned each vessel, while on an average 
about sixty captives were confined in the hold or em- 
ployed in pulling the oars. The principal part of the 
captives released were Dutch subjects, though many 
were from our own colonies and from Sarawak. This 
was but one of many fleets which were cruising 
during the year 1862 among the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. 

The Dutch instituted an active pursuit, and on one 
occasion entrapped a fleet and destroyed the vessels, 
though most of the pirates escaped ; but the steamers 
employed in this service are too large, draw too much 
water, and are too slow for the work. In fact, the 
smoke of these vessels can be discerned at a great 
distance, and the pirates immediately lower their masts, 
pull in-shore, and conceal themselves up creeks, or 
draw their vessels close under the trees and cover them 
with branches, and there wait till night. I have very 
little doubt that more could be done by cruising than 
has yet been effected, but I am convinced that to extir- 
pate piracy, we must visit the marauders in their own 
haunts, and attack those communities who permit these 
vessels to be equipped in their harbours. It is idle to 
talk of punishing the Sultan of Sulu, who lives among 
the mountains of his island, wm must punish the 
actively guilty. It is a question that I have studied 
for many years, and the conclusion I have come to is 
this, — that the English Government alone can extir- 
pate this evil, as they alone possess the confidence of 
the native races. If. our Government took the matter 
seriously in hand, there would be httle difficulty in 
succeeding. A pohtical officer weU acquainted with 
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the natives might be employed to obtain accurate 
information of the haunts of the pirates, their usual 
cruising grounds, the periods of the departure and 
return of their fleets, and above all to discover which 
were the communities entirely devoted to piracy, and 
which only furnished a few vessels to swell the maraud- 
ing squadrons. 

When this information was obtained, efforts should 
be made to entrap the buccaneers on their departure 
and on their return, while a carefully organized force 
attacked the real pirate communities. The political 
officer should then visit all the semi-piratical communi- 
ties, and warn them of the dangers they would incur 
if they persisted in permitting the pirates to refit m 
their harbours, or obtain recruits, or sell captives there. 
If these measures were stringently pursued, piracy on an 
extensive scale would be greatly checked, if not nearly 
destroyed in two or three years. I think most of those 
who have paid attention to the subject share my 
views. 

It would be a glorious task for England to under- 
take, but profitable as well as glorious, as there can bo 
no doubt of the destruction of trade by these bucca- 
neers, and the fear of capture keeps the principal 
portion of the population at home, and renders them 
careless to collect the produce with which their coun- 
tries teem. Comparatively few of the pirates haunt 
the highways of commerce, and yet even there a dozen 
of their squadrons cruised during the year 1862. In 
the seas less frequented by steamers they swarm, and 
if it be called to mind that the population of the 
Archipelago is over thirty millions, it may readily be 
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conjectured that they have a large trade on which to 
prey. 

The information which we now possess may be thus 
summed up : the Balignini and their supporters appear 
to issue from almost every island of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, though their more marked haunts are^ the 
islands of Tawi Tawi and Binadan; with Dungol, 
Kabungkul, and I believe Padang on the main island 
of Sulu. There are also some settlements of them on 
the island of Palawan. 

The Lanuns are the boldest pirates in the Archi- 
pelago, and used to cniise in large well-armed vessels, 
with strong crews. They sometimes carried twelve- 
pounder brass guns with numerous swivels. They are 
a fine athletic race, far handsomer than the other 
islanders, and are generally tall slight men. They 
possess much courage, and look upon piracy as the 
only c^ing suited to brave and free men. They fear- 
lessly attacked the largest European merchantmen, 
exchanged shots with Dutch forts and cruisers, 
and even landed to engage Dutch troops and cap- 
ture villages. But within the last few years we have 
heard little of their large vessels, as in them it was 
difficult to escape from steamers and the aetke cruis- 
ing of the Dutch and Spaniards ; and our presence on 
the north-west coast of Borneo in some force, with 
the attacks on Maludu, Tampasuk, Pandasan, and 
Tungku, and the rumours of the taking of Brunei and 
the capital of Sulu for encouraging piracy, and the 
destruction of the Bp,lignini haunts, appeared to have 
awed the Lanuns for a time and to have induced 
them to forsake their piratical pursuits. But after 
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1852 the Dutch Spaniards and English slackened 
their efforts, and the Lanuns, reducing the size of their 
vessels, again commenced their buccaneering, until, as 
I have said, the seas and straits of the Archipelago are 
more unsafe than ever. 

The Lanuns still issue in force from the great island 
of Magindanau, which nominally belongs to Spain, 
but they have also settlements on the north-western 
and eastern shores of Borneo. Those on the north- 
west, as Tampasuk, Pandasan, Layer Layer, Kinio 
Kinio, do not actively pirate near their own abode^ 
since the chastisement inflicted on them by Sir Thomas 
Cochrane in 1846, but they fit out boats to cruise with 
their relations of Tungku, and other places lying to the 
south of Cape Unsang on the eastern coast of Borneo. 
Our information of the pirate haunts is at present 
scanty, as no one during the last ten years has visited 
the north-eastern coast of Borneo, but there would 
be no difiiculty in obtaining an accurate account of 
the pursuits of every district there. 

I do not think it is generally remembered in England 
that the whole of the north of Borneo was formally 
ceded to us by the Sultan of Sulu during the last 
century, and that we distinctly admitted the validity 
of the cession by twice occupying Balambangan. 
When we were last in Sulu the people, who perfectly 
well remembered and still acknowledged the cession, 
were eager to know- when it was our intention to take 
pbssession,and appeared rather disappointed on finding 
we had no orders to do so. It is a noble country, 
and possesses two of the finest harbomrs in the world, 
Gaya Bay on the north-western coast, and Sandakan 
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Bay on the north-eastern. The former is at present 
claimed by the Sultan of Brunei, and apparently with 
some right, but the latter is ‘undoubtedly ours if we 
should think fit to take possession. It is the duty 
of a great country to advance, but never to recede. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON SOME OF THE LIVING CREATURES FOUND 
IN BORNEO. 

It is not my intention to give an account of all the 
living creatures which frequent the forests and waters 
of Borneo, but to refer to those whose habits came 
more particularly under my notice. The most 
interesting is the mias, or orang utan — the latter being 
literally translated means, the “ man of the woods.” 
There are evidently two species, one attaining to a 
great height, though it is not to he compared to that 
of the gorilla. 

The districts most frequented hy the orang utan 
within the territories of Sarawak, are the Sadong and 
Lingga, and in those it is generally found whore the 
old jungle stretches uninterruptedly for miles over low 
swampy lands, dotted here and there with hills and 
gentle risings, on which noble fruit-trees, rivalling 
the giants of the forest in magnitude, offer a tempting 
rfepast to them. Wherever there have been extensive 
clearings on which the thickly growing young jungle 
covers the land, or where the soil yields only the 
mangrove or the nipa or hibong palms, orang utans 
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are seldom or never found. And this may be readily 
accounted for by the habits of these animals, which 
always move from tree to tree and seldom descend 
to the earth, except in search of water. In the old 
forest they advance leisurely along the strong branches, 
and having with one hand secured a firm hold by 
means of the twigs, stretch out the other to the 
boughs of the neighbouring tree, and then swing 
themselves onward, moving, if frightened, at a very 
rapid rate, or if the boughs be in a favourable position, 
they grasp those that meet together in one hand, and, 
thus supported by the mingling twigs, continue their 
course. As they advance along the large outstretching 
branches, they appear to be almost walking upright, 
as the great length of their arms enables them almost 
to touch their feet without stooping. In their tame 
state I have often watched them move across a lawn, 
and then they appear to walk with their fore feet, and 
drag along their hinder ones like a man w'ho, having 
lost the use of his legs, employs a pair of crutches. 
They lean their weight on their knuckles. In the 
young jungle, or the palm swamps, they could not 
move from tree to tree, and therefore avoid them. 
The habits of the orang utan are not gregarious, as 
they are generally found alone, or attended with a 
young one, though sometimes two or three of the 
latter keep together. The infants cling so closely to 
their mothers that it is almost impossible to tell they 
are there ; and the female does not appear to be ih 
the slightest degree incommoded by their presence. 

The orang utan always builds itself a nest to 
’■est in at night ; it is a very simple one ; having 
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selected a horizontal forked branch of sufficient 
strength to bear its weight, across the angle it lays 
sufficient boughs to render itself comfortable ; it 
never attempts to shelter itself against sun or rain. 
When wounded it always resorts to the same expe- 
dient, and quickly makes a nest in which to support 
itself when faint from loss of blood. As these lodgings 
are so readily constructed, the mias rarely returns to 
them, or uses them a second time ; so that they are 
to be seen in every direction in the forests frequented 
by these creatures. They are, however, rarely to be 
met with on hilly ground, as at nightfall the orang 
utan quits the fruit-trees to retire to the swamps. 

The food of the orang utan is entirely vegetable, and 
consists of the cabbages of the wild palms, and of 
various descriptions of fruit ; and when they get among 
the durian- trees they obtain a magnificent feast. The 
fruit of this tree always bursts a little when ripe, 
which enables the orang utan to open it with ease, 
though with its formidable teeth and strong fingers, 
it would, perhaps, have little difficulty in obtaining 
the edible portions of the hard unripe durian, the 
sharp thorns on which in that state effectually protect 
it from other animals, though wdien ripe it is the 
favourite food of all, even the tigers, it is said, enjoying 
its luscious flavour. 

A full-grown animal must be a formidable-looking 
beast; and its great strength would render it more 
than a match for the most powerful man. The late 
Mr. Crymble, of Sarawak, was one day pulling down 
the Batang Lupar, and when near the entrance of 
the Lingga, noticed a movement in the trees near the 
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hank, which proved to be a large orang utan tearing 
down the fruit of a tree. Mr. Crymblc immediately 
landed with a musket, approifched the beast, who 
remained perfectly quiet, staring at the intruder ; but 
no sooner did it receive a Vv’ound, than it dashed off 
at headlong speed, swinging itself from tree to tree, 
so that its pursuers could scarcely keep up with it. 
Wlienever it stopped, another shot was fired. The 
eighth struck it in a vital part, and it came crashing 
to the earth, clutching at the boughs, and fell under a 
heap of twigs which it had torn down in its vain 
endeavours to an-est its descent. Mr. Crymble’s 
followers refused to approach, declaring that it was 
l)ut a trick of the animal to induce them to come 
within its reach, but my friend soon uncovered the 
body and found it to bo of grand proportions. Measured 
from the heel to top of the head, it was five feet two 
inches, while the size of the trunk was immense. 
Its arms were of great power and muscular develop- 
ment, being seventeen inches in girth between the 
shoulder and elbow, and twelve inches round the 
wrist. The head was severed from its body and 
brought to Sarawak, and we carefully measured it. 
It had a terror-inspiring face, being fifteen inches 
broad by fourteen in length, the great breadth being 
due to two fleshy callosities which stuck out on either 
side in the place where a man’s whiskers grow. The 
forehead retreated, the eyes were round, the nose quite 
flat, with open nostrils, the month very large and 
prominent, with massive grinders, and two huge canine 
foeth ; its ears, however, were well- shaped and rather 
®Kiall. This one was a female, if my recollection and 
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that of Mr. Crymhle were not in fault when we again 
talked over the matter in 1861. 

If the orang utan, when faint from wounds, gene- 
rally forms a nest to rest in, it would appear probable 
that at the approach of death it may construct a 
similar place in which to die, and the inquisitive 
monkeys may afterwards toss the body or skeleton 
down to be devoured or dispersed by the wild pig. 
I never heard of a body having been found in the 
jungle. 

In the forests of Borneo the orang utans meet with 
few enemies except man and the alligator ; against the 
former they employ their strong arms and their power- 
ful teeth. Mr. Wallace, who has written an excellent 
account of the mias, imagines that this animal does 
not use its teeth in combat, and forms a very ingenious 
and amusing argument on the subject, but in this he is 
mistaken. When Sir James Brooke was hunting the 
orang utan in Sadong, a male, which was surrounded, 
fought in the most determined manner, and escaped 
after having bitten off two of a man’s fingers and in- 
flicted with his teeth wounds on the man’s face. Dayaks 
often show their hands with the tops of the fingers 
lost from this cause, and even in captivity the first 
action of an angry orang utan is to drag towards it 
the person or tiring which has aroused its rage and 
then seize it with its teeth. A friend narrowly escaped 
in 1861 having a piece taken out of his calf by the 
hite of an excited mias. 

Mr. Wallace, I suppose with mock gravity, tells a 
story which he heard firom the natives of the alligator 
approaching to seize the wary mias, which turns the 
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tables by springing on its opponent’s back and destroy- 
ing it with its powerful arms, but when it is remem- 
bered that the alligator genefally makes its spring 
from deep water, it would have but to sink to destroy 
or free itself from its formidable antagonist ; but the 
fact is, the mias would have no chance whatever in a 
combat with an alligator, as it must be remembered 
that the head of the alligator is so hard that a blow 
from the most powerful animal in the world would fall 
hannless. At fifteen paces I have struck an alligator 
between the eyes with an Enfield ball, and it has 
bounded off as from a rock. 

It is an opinion very generally entertained by the 
natives that the mate orang utan is in the habit of 
waylaying the young girls of neighbouring villages and 
carrying them off to the woods, and of their becoming 
pregnant by them, and I have somewhere read of a 
young Dutch girl being seized by an enormous male : 
it is said her shrieks aroused her father, who imme- 
diately follow'ed with a number of Javanese soldiers, 
and overtook the beast, that had climbed to the summit 
of a lofty tree, and there holding the young girl with 
one arm it began teaiing off her clothes with the other. 
A Javanese fired and fortunately struck the animal a 
mortal wound, and it fell with its captive into the 
stream below, from which she was secured with no 
other injury than that arising from fright. 

But the most circumstantially told story is that 
related by the Muruts of the Padas, whose embouchure 
18 opposite our colony of Labuan. Some years ago 
one of their young men was wandering in the jungle, 
armed with a sumpitan, or blow-pipe, and a sword. 
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He came to the banks of a pebbly stream : it being a 
hot clay he thought he would have a bathe, and having 
placed his arms and cldthes at the foot of a tree went 
into the water. After a short time, being sufficiently 
refreshed, he was returning to dress, when he perceived 
an enormous female orang utan standing between him 
and his weapons. She advanced towards him as he 
stood paralyzed by fear, and seizing him by the arm 
compelled him to follow her to a hanging tree and 
climb up it. When he reached her resting-place, con- 
sisting of boughs and branches woven into a comfort- 
able nest, she made him enter. There he remained 
some months jealously watched by his strange com- 
panion, fed by her on fruits and the cabbage of the 
palm, and rarely permitted to touch the earth with his 
feet, but compelled to move from tree to tree. This 
life continued some time till the female orang utan, 
for certain reasons becoming less active and watchful, 
permitted the Murut more liberty. He availed himself 
of it to slip down the trunk of the tree and run to the 
place where he had formerly left his weapons. She 
seeing his attempted escape, followed to be pierced as 
she approached him by a poisoned arrow. The Murat 
then fled home, and I was told if I would ascend the 
Padas as far as the man’s village I might hear the 
story from his own lips, as he was still ahve. 

Large orang utans are generally captured by cutting 
down a circle of trees round the one in which the 
desired animal has taken refuge. Once amid the 
topmost branches it never flies, as to do so it must 
descend to the lower boughs, and the natives cut down 
the tree and try to seize the animal when stunned by the 
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fall. An orang utan when chased throws down branches 
and fruit, and it would appear as if they were intended 
to frighten its pursuers, as Mr.* Wallace mentions one 
female kept up such a shower of the spiked durians, as 
largo as thirty-two-pounders, that none of those who 
were following it dared to approach the tree. 

Those who have watched the habits of the orang 
utan in captivity have always noticed the mournful 
gravity of their countenances, and their gentle, almost 
affectionate, ways. We have had many tamo ones in 
our possession, among others a half-grown female that 
was called Betsy. Her hair was of a bright chestnut 
colour, and she was not above thirty inches in height. 
Had she been allowed perfect liberty she would never 
have attempted to escape, but we were obliged to 
confine her in general to a large cage, as her fondness 
for the cabbages of the cultivated palms would have 
led her to destroy a whole plantation. To induce her 
to descend from a tree it was only necessaiy to strike 
or shake it, but this had to be done speedily, or her 
active and powerful fingers would soon have tom away 
the coverings which kept from her the coveted morsel. 
She had a very gi*eat dislike to be left alone, and 
Would follow the men about on every opportunity. At 
night, when the wind was cold, she would retire to the 
waimest comer of her cage and well wrap herself up 
in her blanket or rag. After some months we found 
her a companion in a young male, but it soon died, 
and then she was more forlorn than ever. Most 6f 
the orang utans in cajptivity die from eating too much 
raw fruit. Betsy was, however, fed on cooked rice, 
and lived a twelvemonth with us, and it is probable 
VOL. II. 16 
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her death arose from the natives unknown to us giving 
her uncooked food. The Malays will never believe 
that what agrees with these animals in the woods will 
disagree with them in captivity. I may remark that 
Betsy always showed the greatest dislike to children, 
and would open her mouth and make an angry pump- 
ing grunt at them as they passed by, but this doubtless 
arose from her having been teased. 

When I lived in Brunei I was presented with a 
young male, and not knowing what to do with it 
handed it over to a family where there were some 
quiet well-behaved children, and as they never teased 
it, it took to them immediately. A suit of clothes was 
manufactured for it, and after a few days it learned to 
put on its own jacket, but to the trousers it never took 
kindly. It suffered the very smallest children to fondle 
it, and never appeared happier than when snugly 
cuddled up on an old Malay woman’s lap. 

The following anecdote would almost seem to prove 
that tlie orang utan had a sense of fun. Sir James 
Brooke once kept a young bear and a mias in his 
verandah, each chained to a separate post. The bear, 
one warm afternoon, was fast asleep in a shady place, 
which the orang utan obseiwing, cautiously approached, 
and gave it a severe box on the ear, and instantly 
sprang back into its own position ; the bear jumped up, 
and looking round saw no one but the orang utan, 
which appeared fast asleep at its post ; again the bear 
composed itself to rest, and again the jester approached 
and administered a cuff : his victim not being so sound 
asleep sprang quicker to its feet, and saw the orang 
utan before he had quite reached its place, so with an 
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angry growl it dashed at him, but the active mias 
sprang on- the verandah rail and escaped. For some 
time this play went on, till the bear gave up all 
attempt at sleep, and sulkily watched his antagonist. 
Day after day would the orang utan torment his neigh- 
bour in the manner and with the look of a mischievous 
boy. 

I have never noticed the orang utan walk upright 
without some aid, and Betsy was the only one that I 
ever saw use a stick for this purpose, and that habit it 
had been taught. There are two other kinds of 
monkeys which are more like human beings in their 
movements. The first is the long-nosed monkey, 
which will run in a stooping position without using its 
arms ; and the second is the wah-wah, which, in its 
tame state, I have observed walk deliberately across 
the main street of the capital of Sarawak as perfectly 
upright as a soldier. The latter is the most dehcate- 
looking monkey, and certainly the prettiest of the 
genus; I should certainly say that in look, features, 
and movements, it more resembles man than the orang 
utan. Its coat is of a grey colour, while its face, 
hands, and feet are black ; it has no tail. I used often 
to hear its plaintive cry in the jungle, or the gurgling 
sound it at other times utters, like water being poured 
fi'om a bottle. The proboscis of the long-nosed monkey 
resembles the loose hanging comb of a turkey-cock ; it 
is a large animal, sometimes standing three feet in 
height, and but rarely tameable ; its colour is fawn,’ 
and it has a long tail. The woods of Borneo abound 
with many species of baboons and apes, many of them 
doubtless still unknown to the naturalist. 

16—2 
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Among the principal animals which frequent the 
forests of Borneo may be mentioned the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the tapir, wild cattle, deer, swine, bears, a 
small panther, otters, and a variety of felines. The 
first three have not yet been seen by Europeans. 
When ascending the river Baram, in the north-west 
coast, one of the guides I had with me said he had 
frequently traded in the country where elephants 
abounded, and that was in the interior of the Kina 
Batangan river, on the north-east coast. When we 
went round to look for that district we failed to find the 
entrance of the river, so my personal knowledge of the 
elephant is limited to noticing their traces on tlio 
beach, though I have met dozens of men who have 
themselves seen these animals wandering in herds, and 
I have often had their tusks brought to me for sale at 
Labuan and Sulu ; one I measured was six feet two 
inches in length, including that portion which is set in 
the hca,d, and this was purchased by Mr. Scott, the 
Governor of Natal. 

It is generally believed that above a hundred years 
ago the East India Company sent to the Sultan of Sulu 
a present of some elephants ; that the Sultan said 
these great creatures would certainly eat up the whole 
produce of his little island, and asked the donors to 
land them at Cape Unsang, on the north-east coast of 
Borneo, where his people would take care of them. 
But it is c6ntrary to the nature of the Malay to take 
care of any animal that requires much trouble, so the 
elephants sought their own food in the woods, 
soon became wild. Hundreds now wander about, and 
constantly break into the plantations, doing much 
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damage ; but the natives sally out with huge flaming 
torches, and drive the startled beasts back to the 
woods. 

The ivory of Bornean commerce is generally pro- 
cured from the dead bodies found in the forests, but 
there is now living one man who drives a profitable 
trade in fresh ivory. He sallies out on dark nights, 
with simply a waistcloth and a short, sharp spear : he 
crawls up to a herd of elephants, and selecting a large 
one, drives his spear into the animal’s belly. In a 
moment, the whole herd is on the move, xrightened 
by the bellowing of their wounded companion, which 
rushes to and fro, until the panic spreads, and they 
tear headlong through the jungle, crushing before 
them all smaller vegetation. The hunter’s peril at 
that moment is great, but fortune has favoured him 
yet, as he has escaped being trampled to death. 

In the morning he follows the traces of the herd, 
and, carefully examining the soil, detects the spots of 
blood that have fallen from the wounded elephant. He 
often finds him, so weakened by loss of blood, as to be 
unable to keep up with the rest of the herd, and a new 
wound is soon inflicted. Patiently pursuing this 
practice, the hunter has secured many of these princes 
of the forest. 

One can easily understand how startled a man 
unused to an animal larger than a pony would feel on 
suddenly finding himself face to face with a huge 
elephant. My favourite follower, Musa, has often 
made his audience laugh by an accomit of the feelings 
he experienced, when, pulling up the great river of 
Khia Bataugan, he steered close in-shore to avoid the 
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strength of the current, and, looking up to find what 
was moving near, saw a noble tusked elephant above 
him, with his proboscis* stretched over the boat to pick 
fruit beyond — “ The paddle dropped from my hand, 
life left me, but the canoe drifted back out of danger.” 

The rhinoceros is a rare animal, though it is reported 
in some of the wilder parts of the country, and the 
existence of the tapir rests on the same testimony. 
Wild cattle I have myself often seen, and they are 
very large, while their horns are elegantly curved, and 
their feet small ; though generally of a dun colour, I 
on one occasion saw a piebald among them. As a rule, 
the wild bull rarely disturbs or attacks the aborigines, 
but flies at their approach ; but they are easily brought 
to bay by the yelping curs of the Muruts, when the 
beast is despatched with spears. It is, however, dan- 
gerous sport, in which they rarely engage. A Bisaya 
chief with whom I was acquainted killed three in the 
following manner : he was well acquainted with their 
feeding grounds, and when the young moon gave just 
sufiicient light to discern objects, he allowed his small 
canoe to drift down the stream near the shore. Wlieu 
he heard the sound of grazing he prepai’ed his spear, 
and as he passed the wild bull he would hurl it at it, 
and then pull away out of danger ; next morning he 
would land at the spot, and track the wounded beast, 
and easily slay it when faint from loss of blood. I 
have stiU in my possession the horns of a fine bull, 
and they are extremely handsome. The wild cattle 
occupy a considerable extent of country, being found, 
to my knowledge, from the equator to the farthest 
northern point, and probably in the south they are 
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equally numerous. It must be remembered, however, 
that they are seldom discovered near well inhabited 
districts, but occupy those vast’ tracts of country which 
are rarely trodden by the foot of man. The natives 
gay there are two species, and distinguish them by 
those who wander in herds and those who hve in pairs, 
but I think this a very arbitrary mode of separation. 
The horns, however, which I have seen seem to prove 
there are two species. ' 

Deer are of various kinds, and include the great 
Malayan rusa, with long double-branched horns, and a 
small, plump hill deer, with short horns, having one 
fork branch near the roots. The former is called the 
llusa Balum and the latter the Kusa Lalang. The 
Dayaks speak of a third kind, but after making many 
inquiries it appears to be the same as the llusa Balum. 
Occasionally deer are met with whose horns are com- 
pletely encased in skin. 

The natives snare them with rattan nooses and 
loops fastened to a long rope, which are of different 
lengths, varying from twenty to fifty feet. A number 
of these attached to each other, and resting on the 
tops of forked sticks, are stretched across a point of 
land where the hunters have previously ascertained 
that deer are lying. After they have arrairged the 
snares, the party is divided, one division watching 
them and the other landing on the extreme point; 
barking dogs and yelling men rush up towards the 
snares, driving the game before them. The deor, 
though they sometimes lie very close, generally spring 
up immediately, and dart off bewildered, rushing into 
the nooses, catching their necks or their forelegs in 
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them, when the men on the watch dash up and cut 
them down or spear them before they can break 
through. They occasionally secure as many as twenty 
at one time, but generally only one or two, and they 
snare indifferently by day or night, though the former 
is perhaps the favourite time. Deer are often hunted 
with dogs, and the former suffer so much from heat 
that in very oppressive and dry weather the Dayaks 
declare they can run them down themselves. The deer 
have regular bathing and drinking spots, which are 
well known to the natives, and a salt lick is of course 
much frequented. The wild tribes have a method of 
preserving venison, which is very ingenious : they cut 
the flesh into long strips, and dry them in the sun ; 
they then wind these strips round in the bottom of a 
jar, and pour honey in till they are covered, then 
another layer of venison, and more honey, until the 
jar is full ; they say the flesh will keep twelve months, 
and be exceedingly tasty when consumed. 

The Kijang, a species of roe, is a lovely creature, of 
the most graceful and elegant shape, with fine pointed 
horns bent a little forward, and of a light brown 
colour. There are two species; but the most re- 
markable creature of the kind is the plandok, or 
mouse deer, of which we have three species. The 
largest is not very elegant in appearance, as it keeps 
its head down whilst running, and the head is rather 
coai’se ; but the smallest species is exceedingly elegant, 
apd does not exceed eight inches in height, whilst its 
eyes are of a liquid beauty to rival the stories told of 
the gazelle. 

The Dayaks, expert in everything appertaining to 
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forest life, hunt for game with dogs, and are generally 
very successful. They are passionately addicted to 
pork, and pursue with unabatidg earnestness the wild 
pig, of which there are three species in Borneo. The 
Dayak dogs are very small, not larger than a spaniel, 
sagacious and clever in the jungle, but stupid, sleepy- 
looking creatures out of it, having all the attributes of 
bad-looking mongrel curs as they lurk about the 
houses ; but when some four or five are led into the 
jangle, dense and pathless as it is in most places, then 
they are ready to attack a wild boar ten times their 
size. And the wild boar of the East is a very formid- 
able animal. I have seen one that measured forty 
inches high at the shoulder, with a head nearly two 
feet in length. Sir Henry Keppell also was present 
when this was shot, and he thought d. small child 
could have sat within its jaws. Captain Hamilton, of 
the 21st M. N. I., a very successful sportsman, killed 
one forty-two inches high. Native hunting with good 
dogs is easy work ; the master loiters about gathering 
rattans, fruit, or other things of various uses to his 
limited wants, and the dogs beat the jungle for them- 
selves, and when they have found a scent give tongue, 
and soon run the animal to bay: the master knowing 
this by the peculiar bark, follows quickly and spears 
the game. 

I have known as many as six or seven pigs killed 
l)efore midday by Dayaks while walking along a beach : 
their dogs searching on the borders of the forest, bring 
the pigs to bay, but never really attack till the master 
comes with his spear to help them. The boars are 
dangerous when wounded, as they turn furiously 
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on the hunter, and unless he has the means of escape 
by climbing a tree, he would fare ill in spite of his 
sword and spear, if itVere not for the assistance of 
his dogs. These creatures, though small, never give 
in unless severely wounded, and by attacking the hind 
legs keep the pig continually turning round. 

The Dayaks are, as I have said, very fond of pork, 
and fortunately it is so, or they would be much more 
easily persuaded to become Mahomedans. They have 
a sort of respect for the domestic pig, and an English 
gentleman was in disgrace at Lingga on account of 
allowing his dogs to hunt one that they met in the 
fruit-groves, which in any civilized country ^ould have 
been considered wild. The European sportsman said, 
in his defence, that he could not help clapping his 
hands when he heard his dogs give tongue in chase. 

There is one very ingenious method of catching 
swine practised by many of the Dayaks. A whole 
tribe turns out and fells a curved line of young jungle 
some ten yards broad by, perhaps, a mile in length. 
Then a few men, with the small boys of the village, 
and all the dogs, go oflf to a favourite feeding ground 
of the swine, and with shouts and yells drive them 
towards the rest of the tribe, who are watching near 
the felled trees : the pigs rush on, and, meeting the 
obstruction, plunge into the midst, to be speared while 
entangled in the branches. They sometimes, in one 
day, obtain, by this method, more than the whole 
tribe can consume. 

They have also various contrivances to secure the 
flesh of wild animals, as traps made thus A young 
tree is bent down, and a strong spear fixed to it, while 
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a line is led across the run frequented by wild 
animals : on this being touched, a spring lets off the 
spear, which is driven into the body of the game. 
They are set at different heights, according to whether 
the path is frequented by deer or pig. They are 
dangerous to the unwary stranger who may not notice 
the signal, consisting of two crossed bamboos, which 
warns him from the spot. The Kayans are said to use 
a method of destroying the wild cattle which is much 
practised also in some other countries. A short heavy 
spear is weighted and hung just above a track fre- 
quented by the larger game, and a line across the road, 
on being touched, lets the spear fall and transfixes the 
passer-by. The string is placed too high to be dis- 
turbed by a wandering pig or kijang. 

The Dayaks are also very expert in springes and 
other contrivances to secure small game and those 
birds which run along the ground, but I have heard of 
no method peculiar to the country. 

In some parts of Borneo bears are very numerous ; 
they are small, and not dangerous. The natives 
declare there are two kinds, one the ordinary Malay 
bear, the other a diminutive creature which feeds on 
honey and other sweet things. We have often had 
very small ones brought to us, which we were told 
were of the pigmy kind, but they never live very long 
in captivity. They are amusing little things, utterly 
void of fear, and will attack any one or anything which 
annoys them, and when very young delight in being 
nursed and having a fjnger given them to suck, which 
they do with a peculiar humming sound. They climb 
the loftiest forest trees in search of the bees’ nests and 
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tear them down to feast on below. We once had to 
thank them for a very light repast when wandering 
foodless in the jungle/ I have seen the skins of the 
larger kind of beai' used as jackets, and plentiful among 
the Kayans and Muruts of the far interior, and they are 
generally jet black. The orang utan and the bear are 
said occasionally to meet in conflict, but the latter 
usually succumbs to its strong-armed antagonist. 

I never saw the tree tiger in its wild state ; but as I 
have before noticed, its skin is large enough to form a 
fighting jacket for a man ; the tiger-cat and other 
felines are not uncommon. 

The reptiles arc, perhaps, the most formidable 
creatures to bo found in Borneo, and at the head of 
them may be placed the alligator. There arc two 
kinds in the rivers, the long-nosed and the blunt-nosed, 
the latter the more savage of the two. Many rivers 
swarm with them, as the Liiigga branch of the Batang 
Lupar, and there they are dangerous ; in the Rejang 
they are equally, or more, numerous, but the banks 
being uninhabited there is gi-eater plenty of game, and 
man is seldom meddled with. In the Sarawak .wc 
occasionally lost people, and then the population would 
get angry, and means would be taken to catch “ the 
man-eater.” A Malay skilled in the art of entrapping 
the reptile is sent for, and he proceeds with great cai'e 
on his errand. It is a well-known fact that no alli- 
gator will take a bait that is in any way fixed to the 
ffiiore. The usual mode of catching them is to fasten 
a dog, a cat, or a monkey to a four or five fathom 
rattan, with an iron hook or a short stick lightly 
fastened up the side of the bait. The rattan is then 
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beaten out into fibre for a fathom, to prevent its being 
bitten through by the anim’al when it has swallowed 
the tempting morsel. Near a ’spot known to be fre- 
quented by alligators the bait, with this long append- 
age, is placed on a branch from three to six feet above 
high-water mark. The cries of the bound animal soon 
attract the reptile ; he springs out of the water and 
seizes it in his ponderous jaws. The natives say he is 
cunning enough to try if it be fastened to the bank ; 
but the real fact appears to be that the alligator never 
eats its food until it is rather high. So that when 
fastened, finding he cannot take away his prize to the 
place where he usually conceals his food, he naturally 
lets it go. Gasing, a Dayak chief, saved his life when 
seized by an alligator, by laying hold of a post in the 
water : the animal gave two or three tugs, but finding 
its prey immovable, let go. 

Two or three days after the bait has been taken, 
the Malays seek for the end of the long rattan fastened 
to it. When found, they give it a slight pull, which 
breaks the threads that fasten the stick up the side of 
the bait, and it spreads across the alligator’s stomach. 
They then haul it towards them. It never appears to 
struggle, but permits its captors to bind its legs over 
its back. Till this is done they speak to it with the 
utmost respect, and address it in a soothing voice; 
but as soon as it is secured they raise a yell of triumph, 
and take it in procession down the river to the landing- 
place. It is then dragged ashore amid many expres- 
sions of condolence at the pain it must be suffering 
from the rough stones ; but being safely ashore, their 
tone is jeering, as they address it as Rajah, Datu, and 
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grandfather. It then receives its death at the hands 
of the pubhc executioner and its stomach is afterwards 
ripped open, to find out if it be a man-eater. I have 
often seen the buttons of a woman’s jacket, or the tail of a 
Chinese, taken out. The alligator generally appears to 
swallow its food whole. Sometimes, instead of having 
a live bait, a dog is fastened on a platform beyond the 
reach of the reptile, while a dead cat or monkey is 
hung below, when the cries of the bound decoy soon 
draw the attention of the alligator, and he seizes the 
prepared bait. Some men are very expert in catching 
these reptiles; I remember one “alligator doctor,” 
who came over from the Dutch possessions, capturing 
thirteen during a few months, and as the Sarawak Go- 
vernment pay three shillings and sixpence for every foot 
the beast measures, the man made a large sum. 

Alligators sometimes attain to a very large size. I 
have never measured one above seventeen feet six 
inches, but I saw a well-known animal, the terror 
of the Siol branch of the Sarawak, that must have 
been at least twenty-four or twenty-five feet long. 
The natives say the alligator dies if wounded about 
the body, as the river-worms get into the injured 
part, and prevent its healing ; many have been found 
dying on the banks from gunshot wounds. In the 
rivers are occasionally found curious balls of hair, five 
or six inches in diameter, that are ejected from these 
reptiles’ stomachs, — the indigestible remains of animals 
captured. 

I once lost an acquaintance jn -Sarawak who was 
killed by an alligator. He was seized round the chest 
j^'WS of an enormous beast that swam with his 
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prey along the surface of the water. His children, who 
had accompanied him to bathe, ran along the banks 
of the river shouting to him to’push out the animal’s 
eyes ; they say he looked at them, but that he neither 
moved nor spoke, paralyzed, as it were, by the grip. 

An alligator is a disgusting-looking object, and on 
shore looks an unwieldy thing, but in the water it is 
quick in the extreme. Its movements are at the same 
time so very noiseless that they often glide up the soft 
mud banks among a flock of geese, and seize one 
without disturbing the others. They rise sometimes 
alongside of a canoe without rippling the surface of 
the water, and occasionally seize a puller or strike the 
steersman into the river by a stroke of their tails. 
Though alligators will swamp small boats, they seldom 
attack large ones, but a case occurred in the Sambas, 
where a man was dragged out of a prahu from among 
twenty of his companions. My own party was never 
in danger of them but once, when a large alligator rose 
within three feet of the boat, but before he could do 
anything I had put a rifle ball into his side, as I hap- 
pened at that moment to be looking out for a shot at 
them on the mud banks. In the Lingga they have 
been known to carry off thirteen persons in one month. 
It is curious that for some time after the head of the 
alligator has been severed from the body, the jaws will 
hold with a firm grip anything introduced into the 
mouth. 

Alligators lay their eggs in the jungle. I remember 
hearing the late Mr. Brereton tell the following story : — 
He was one day hunting near the Sakarang fort, and, 
his dogs giving tongue, he followed up quickly and 
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found that they had disturbed a female laying her eggs. 
Directly she saw him she gave chase, and he had some 
difficulty in getting away from her, though his dogs 
disturbed her attention. Biawaks or guanas are 
very common ; they are like immense lizards, reaching 
to six feet in length, but there is a very peculiar one 
which has the head and tail like those of a snake, 
whilst its body is like that of an ordinary guana — it is 
called by the natives biawak ponggor. 

The next most formidable creature is the boa con- 
strictor, and some of them reach to an enormous length, 
and though we must reject the testimony of those who 
say they have seen them so large as to mistake them 
for trees, I will mention three cases where the animals 
were measured. A boa one night got into a closely- 
latticed place under a Dayak house, and finding it 
could not drag away a pig which it had killed there, 
on account of the wooden bars, swallowed the beast 
on the spot. In the morning the owner was astonished 
to find the new occupant of the sty ; but as the reptile 
was gorged, he had no difficulty in destroying it. 
Its body was brought to Kuching and measured by 
Mr. Rnppell, when it was found to be nineteen feet 
in length. 

The next was killed in Labuan, and, without head 
and a large portion of its neck, it measured above 
twenty feet. I heard the story told how the reptile 
was secured. One day, a dog belonging to Mr. Coul- 
son disappeared, and a servant averred that it was 
taken by an enormous snake. . The following week, 
as the same servant was laying the cloth for dinner, 
he saw, to his horror, a huge snake dart at a dog, that 
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vras quietly dozing in the verandah, and carry it off. 
The master, alarmed at the cries of his follower, 
rushed out, and, on hearing tke cause, gave chase, 
spear in hand, followed by all his household. They 
tracked the reptile to his lair, and found the dead dog 
opposite a hole in a hollow tree ; placing a man with 
a drawn sword to watch there, Mr, Coulson thrust a 
spear into an upper hole, and struck the boa, which, 
feeling the wound, put its head out of the entrance, 
and instantly lost it by a blow from the Malay. I 
believe that when it was drawn from its hiding-place it 
measured about twenty-four feet ; the before-mentioned 
length was taken by me from the mutilated skin. 

Mr. Coulson was also foi-tunato enough to secure the 
largest boa that has ever been obtained by a European 
in the north-west part of Borneo. 

In March, 1859, a Malay, his wife, and child, accom- 
panied by a little dog, were walking from the Eastern 
Archipelago Company’s house, at the entrance of the 
Brunei, towards the sea-beach. The path was narrow; 
the little dog trotted on first, followed by the others in 
Indian file. Just as they reached the shore, a boa 
darted on the dog and dragged it into the bushes. 
The Malays fled back to the house, where they found 
Mr. Coulson, who, on hearing of the groat size of the 
seipent, determined to attempt the capture of its skin. 
He loaded a Minie rifle, and requested three English 
companions who happened to be there to accompany 
him with drawn swords, and he made them promise to * 
follow his directions. His intention was to walk up 
to within a fathom of the boa, and then shoot him 
through the head ; if he were seized, then his compa- 
VOL. n. 17 
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nions were to rush in with their swords, but not before, 
as he wished to preserve the skin uninjured. They 
found the reptile on the same spot where it had killed 
the dog, that still lay partly encoiled : on the approach 
of the party, it raised its head, and made slight angry 
darts towards them, but still keeping hold of its prey. 
Mr. Coulson coolly approached to witliin five feet of 
the animal, which kept raising and depressing its head, 
and, seizing a favourable opportunity, fired ; the ball 
passed through its brain and it lay dead at his feet — 
a prize worthily gained. They raised the boa up while 
still making strong muscular movements, and carried 
it back to the house ; there they measured it — it was 
twenty-six feet two inches. Mr. Coulson immediately 
skinned it, and, shortly afterwards, brought it up to the 
consulate. Wlien I measured it, it had lost two inches, 
and was exactly twenty-six feet in length. 

These boas must have occasionally desperate strug- 
gles with the wild pigs. I one day came upon a spot 
where the ground was tom up for a circle of eight or 
nine feet, and the branches around were broken. The 
boar, however, had evidently succumbed, as we could 
trace with ease the course it had been dragged through 
the jungle. We followed a little distance, but evidently 
no one was very anxious in pursuit. I know the 
animal killed on this occasion to be a boar, from 
finding his broken tusk half-buried in the ground. 

I may mention one or two incidents which I heai’d 
from very tnistworthy Malays. Abang Hassan was 
working in the woods at the Santubong entrance of 
the Sarawak river, when he came upon a huge boa, 
completely torpid ; it had swallowed one of the largo 
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deer/ whose horns, he said, could be distinctly traced 
under the reptile’s skin. He cut it open and found 
that the deer was stiU perfectly ’fresh. The boa mea- 
sured about nineteen feet in length. 

Abang Buyong, a man whose word is trusted by all 
the Europeans who know him, told us that one day he 
was walking through the jungle with a drawn sword, 
looking for rattans, when he was suddenly seized by 
the leg ; he instinctively cut at the animal, and fortu- 
nate for him that he was so quick, as he had struck off 
the head of a huge boa before it had time to wind its 
coils around him. He said he carefully measured it, 
and it was seven Malay fathoms long — ^that is, from 
thirty-five to thirty-seven feet. Dozens of other stories 
rise to my memory, but they were told me by men in 
whom I have not equal confidence. The largest I 
have myself killed was fourteen feet. 

I will mention an incident that took place in July, 
1861, during the Sarawak expedition to the Muka 
river. A Malay, subject to fits of dehrium, sprang 
up suddenly one day in a boat, drew a sword, killed 
two and wounded several men ; he then dashed over- 
board, and fled into the jungle. Ten days after, he 
was found wandering starving on the beach. He 
appeared quite in his senses, and perfectly unaware 
of ‘the act he had committed. He said, one night, 
that threatened heavy rain, he crawled into a hollow 
tree to sleep. He was suddenly awakened by a choking 
sensation in his throat, and instinctively put up both, 
bis hands, and tore away what had seized him; it 
Was a huge boa, which in the confined space could 
iiot coil around him. The Malay quickly got out of 

17—2 
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the serpent’s lair, and fled, leaving his svyord behind 
him. When found, there were the marks of the fangs 
on the sides of the tom wound, which was festering. 
The last news I heard of the man was that he was 
expected to die. 

Many persons are very partial to small boas, as 
wherever they take up their abode all rats disappear ; 
therefore they are seldom disturbed when found in 
granaries or the roofs of houses, though the reptile 
has as great a partiality for eggs as for vermin. Our 
servants killed one, and found fourteen eggs in its 
stomach. 

Among the most venomous snakes are the cobra do 
capella, the sun snake, and the golden-ringed viper, 
the last two beautiful-looking creatures, but there arc 
some snakes equally deadly but ugly and sluggish, as 
the hammer-headed viper. 

We have many lovely birds in Borneo, as the 
varieties of pheasants, including the argus, but 
the most brilliant are the different species of king- 
fisher. The most satisfactory shooting in Sarawak is 
perhaps that of the curlew. They are wary birds, but 
yet may be circumvented. There is a spot near one of 
the minor entrances of the Sarawak where the curlews 
congregate in thousands, but only at the height of 
spring tides can you get profitable shots at the'm. 
There are broad sands there, and the birds spread over 
them to feed ; by degrees the rising waters press them 
back towards the wooded shore, and as beach after 
beach is covered, they fly screaming above in wide 
circles,' gradually narrowing till they all settle on the 
spot near which the sportsmen lie concealed, either in 
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the scattered bushes or in a prepared bower of leafy 
branches. The evening has well closed in before the 
tiptop of high water, and the loud screams of myriads 
of birds deaden the report of the guns as they send 
their leaden shower among them, enabling us to load 
and reload without completely scaring the birds. We 
once obtained ninety-five of the largest kind, and 
hundreds of smaller ones, to feast a crowd who were 
assembled near, preparatory to a tuba fishing. 

A tuba fishing is a great day for the Malays and 
Dayaks, particularly when, at the expense of the head 
of the government, several hundred bundles are col- 
lected. They consist of the roots of the tuba plant, 
the juice of which possesses a strong narcotic and 
poisonous power. The spots best suited to the sport 
are at the mouths of those rivers which are completely 
barred at low water. On one occasion above a hundred 
boats were assembled, and the bundles of tuba having 
been distributed to about thirty canoes, tlie crews 
began immediately to beat out the roots with short 
sticks ; as they proceeded water was poured over the 
bundles to keep them moist, and permit the juice to 
flow into the bottom of the canoes. When all was 
prepared, at a concerted signal the narcotic was baled 
out and thrown into the water. The effect was almost 
immediate, and the small fish began to rise to the 
surface, but completely dead ; then came struggling up 
the larger fish, as well as young sharks and alligators, 
and now the excitement commenced. Every man waiS 
armed with a fishing ,spear, and this he hurled at the 
fish near ; occasionally a huge one would rise to the 
surface, and immediately twenty boats would paddle 
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rapidly towards the spot and a dozen spears would fly 
at once into the stupefied fish. If two spears were 
fixed in the same one, arguments would arise as to the 
owner, generally very noisy but yet good-tempered. 
An eager spearsman would occasionally overbalance 
himself and fall into the river, and shouts of laughter 
would greet him as he came struggling to the surface, 
swimming almost as well as the fish in the river. 

When the flood tide commences shoals of fish follow 
in, and are immediately stupefied, to fall a prey to the 
eager boatmen ; but as the waters rise the narcotic, too 
diffused, loses its effect and the sport ceases. It is a 
superstition among them, that while they are occupied 
in this amusement, should a boat pass the mouth of 
the river and the crew beat the water with their 
paddles, the tuba would lose its intoxicating power. 

They have a curious method of catching prawns in 
the Bninei river which is worth mentioning. A man 
sits in the stem of a canoe a little on one side, so as 
to make its edge towards the bank almost on a level 
with the water, ^and but a foot from the mud. On the 
same side he has an immense comb fastened at the 
stem, which at an angle stretches out beyond the 
bows of the canoe and sweeps the bank. The prawns 
congregating at the very edge of the mud make a 
spring to avoid the teeth of the comb, and in doing so 
nearly always fall into the low canoe. The comb is 
simply a long bamboo with holes drilled into one side, 
ihto which are inserted pieces of wood about two feet 
long at the farther end, and gradually lessening as they 
approach the fisherman.. 

Fish are exceedingly plentiful on the coasts of 
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Borneo ; among those held in the greatest estimation 
are the pomfret and the mullet, but the most curious of 
the inhabitants of the sea that I have observed are the 
diigong, or, as the Malays call it, duyong, the turtle, 
the coral fish, and the singing fish. 

The dugong is found in Sarawak Bay, though but 
occasionally caught. There is a famous fisherman 
of that country named Pa Sipi, who is expert in all 
accomphshments appertaining to his craft, and I have 
heard the natives say, that when a duyong was seen, 
he used to have his canoe pulled cautiously towards it, 
and standing in the bows he hurled his fishing spear 
at it, and very shortly after the animal would rise 
again to the surface. The fishing spear is called a 
serampang, and is usually made with a treble-pronged 
iron point fitted loosely into the end of the spear, and 
secured with a stout lashing of rattans to the shaft. 
When the iron has entered into the animal, it comes 
loose from the spear, which is then only held to it by 
the rattan lashing, and this encumbers the duyong in 
its flight. A long rope secured to the spear is then 
hauled in, and the duyong soon falls a prey to its 
pursuer. Pa Sipi once brought us a fine specimen 
measuring nearly eight feet in length, and whose flesh 
tasted like coarse beef. 

Turtles are found most plentifully in the little 
islands of Talang Talang, in Sarawak Bay, and on 
these their eggs are collected. 

From the larger island a broad sandy flat extends 
to the southward, and on this, during the pre- 
valence of the south-west monsoon, the turtles lay 
their eggs. There are men on the look-out nefir. 
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and as soon as the animals have dug holes, de- 
posited the eggs, and carefully covered them over, 
the watchers stick little flags in the sand to mark 
the spots. In the morning they open them out and 
procure immense supplies of these eggs, which are 
exported to all the neighbouring countries. Though 
the turtles do occasionally frequent the surrounding 
isles, it is only here that they are plentiful. 

The Malays are eager in the search, yet fortunately 
very many nests escape their rapacity. But the 
dangers to the turtle do not end here ; when the 
little things burst up from the sand, they find enemies 
in every direction. Tho voracious kites soaring above 
pounce on their defenceless j)rey, even the land crab 
seizes them and bears them away, and when the 
remainder escape to the water, hundreds of shaiks 
and other voracious fish arc there to devour them; 
it is astonishing that so many elude their enemies. 
A turtle’s egg tastes to me like a stale and fishy duck’s 
egg. The sandy beaches of these isles are always 
to the southward, as they are not exposed to the 
fierce blasts of the north-east monsoon. 

The coral fish arc among some of the most lovely 
in the world ; of those we saw one was small, shghtly 
streaked with red, with very prickly fins, which the 
natives are careful to chop off before attempting to 
handle them, as if wounded by one the effect is as 
if poison had been injected into the flesh. 

. Some of the fish brought alongside were as beautiful 
as those celebrated in the Arabian tale, where “ the 
fishermen, looking into the lake, saw in it fish of 
different colours — white, and red, and blue, and 
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yellow ; ’* indeed, they could not have been more 
beautiful than ours. In fact, all that are caught on 
coral reefs are' remarkable for tke great variety of their 
colours ; but I must particularly describe one which 
bore the palm from all its splendid companions. It 
was about ten inches in length, and had for the ba ils 
of its colours an emerald green, with a head of a 
lighter shade of the same hue, which was banded 
longitudinally with stripes of rosy pink, and lines of 
the same beautiful tint were placed at intervals of an 
eighth of an inch transversely across its whole body, 
the scales on which were very small. The two pec- 
toral fins were rosy pink in the centre, surrounded 
by a broa'd band of ultramarine. The shori dorsal 
aud ventral fins, which were continued to the tail, 
were of the same colours, the pink being inside. The 
tail was ultramarine outside, aud the centre part of 
the fin of gamboge yellow : it had no anal fins. There 
was another extremely beautiful one of a pea-green 
colour: it appeared to be of the same genus as the 
former. 

In the Brunei river I have often heard the singing 
or humming fish, which stick to the bottom of the 
boats and produce a sound something like that of a 
Jew’s harp struck slowly, though sometimes it in- 
creases in loudness so as to resemble the full sound 
aud tones of an organ. My men have pointed me 
out a fish marked across the back with alternate stripes 
of red, black, and yellow, as the author of the music. * 

In the neighbourhood of Brunei and Labuan pearl 
banks have been discovered, but the most remarkable 
are those found in the Sulu seas ; perhaps there they 
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are more numerous than those in any other part of 
the world, and, if properly developed, would no doubt 
he exceedingly productive. At present, however, the 
natives confine themselves to dredging with what has 
been aptly described as the fluke of a wooden anchor, 
and consequently obtain but few. In shallower water, 
they occasionally dive, but are not sufficiently^ractised 
to do so when the sea is eight fathoms deep. I heard 
of an Englishman endeavouring to send down men 
with a regular diving he^et, but it was said he found 
that the current was so strong as to prevent the air 
passing down the tubes, by flattening them ; but there 
must have been some mismanagement. 

Occasionally some very fine pearls are obtained, 
and brought to Labuan for sale ; I heard of one which 
was remarkably large and well shaped, purchased by 
the Hon. George Edwardes, late Governor of Labuan, 
and was pronounced, by aU who saw it in the East, 
as the best that ever had been brought under their 
notice. I have seen very handsome ones myself, some 
perfectly round, others slightly pear-shaped. 

The natives tell a story of a certain chief, who was 
a great trader, and fond of sailing a prahu from Sulu 
to Manilla ; during the course of his voyages, he made 
the acquaintance of an English merchant, who had, on 
various occasions, trusted him with goods and treated 
him very liberally, not an unusual circumstance in 
the East. At last the chief took to gambhng, and 
Squandered all his property, sold his houses, his slaves, 
and at last lost a large sum, aijd was obliged to place 
his wife and children in pawn as security. The only 
property he had preserved was a favourite slave boy, 
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and with him he started in a small canoe to the 
oyster-banks. There they remained fishing, and had 
varied success, but every day increasing the amount 
in the hollow bamboo in which the natives generally 
keep their small seed pearls. In the evenings the 
chief would talk over the tales they had heard from 
other fishermen, who delighted to recount the story 
of the vast pearl which was seen by the men of old, 
and actually brought in its oyster into a canoe, but 
had slipped from the fingers of the incautious captor. 
The natives declare that the oysters containing the 
largest pearls are always open, until you approach 
them, and that by cautiously peering into the water, 
they may be seen. 

One day the slave boy was preparing to dive, when 
he started back, touched his master’s sleeve, and mth 
signs of great emotion pointed into the water ; he 
could not speak. The chief looked, and there, seven 
fathoms below them, lay an oyster, with an enormous 
pearl distinctly visible. Without a moment’s reflec- 
tion, he plunged in, and dived with such skill and 
speed, that he reached the shell before it closed, and 
actually had his fingers caught in it. He thrust hand 
and shell into his bosom, and, being an expert swimmer, 
rose quickly to the surface, and was helped into the 
boat by his anxious follower. They then forced open 
the oyster, and there lay a pearl, unsurpassed in size, 
and of an extraordinary shape. They pulled back to 
Sugh, and selhng all his smaller pearls, the chief rt?- 
deemed his wife and children, and set sail for Manilla. 
There he went to the house of his English friend and 
said, “ Take this pearl, clear off my debt, give me 
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what you like in return, I shall he satisfied.” The 
merchant took the pearl, gave him what he considered 
its value, at all events, enough to make Sulu ring -with 
his generosity, and sent the pearl to China, but what 
became of it afterwards I could never distinctly trace, 
hut I learned that a pearl in Bengal which was called 
there the “Mermaid,” originally came from China; 
and as the one found in Sulu was said to be shaped 
like a woman’s bust, it is probably the same. 

It is a very curious superstition in the Far East, 
that if you place gold or pearls in a packet by them- 
selves, that they will certainly decrease in quantity 
or in number, and in the end totally disappear ; but 
if you add a few grains of rice, the treasure is safe. 
With pearls they are particular to do so, in the 
impression that they not only preserve the original 
amount, but actually increase the number. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE KINGDOM OF BORNEO PROPER, 

Borneo Proper is one of the few Malay kingdoms 
which remain in the Archipelago possessing the sem- 
blance of independent government, and as a type of 
what was, and what we may hope is passing away, it 
is worth a short description. 

Nominally, this kingdom extends from Sarawak to 
Maludu Bay and the islands to the north of it ; but, 
in reality, it possesses no power, and exercises little 
influence over its dependencies. 

The government consists of a Sultan, now dignified 
by the higher title of lang de per Tuan, freely to be 
translated by “He who governs.” The office is at 
present held by one who has no claim by descent, but 
was chosen to avoid a threatened struggle between the 
popular, but illegitimate, sons of the late Sultan and 
the more legal aspirant to the throne. Ho is in 
general a well-meaning man, but tainted by a grasping 
avarice. Neither in theory nor practice is a Brunei 
Sultan despotic : he rqust consult on aU great occasions 
with his chief officers, and all important documents 
should hear at least two of their seals. 
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The four principal officers of state are : the band- 
hara, for home affairs ; the de gadong, for revenue and 
government stores; the pamancha, for home affairs 
Ukewise, and who on certain occasions may supply the 
place of the bandhara, and transact business for him ; 
and the tumanggong, who is supposed to protect the 
coast and lead all warlike expeditions. 

There is a fifth officer, of lower rank, the shahandar, 
to look after the affairs of commerce, and regulate the 
intercourse with strangers frequenting the port. 

Each of the four great officers is entitled to eight 
assistants of noble blood, besides others of inferior 
rank ; but, as the Sultan feelingly observed, the glory 
of Brunei, called by themselves Dar’u’salam, the Abode 
of Peace, has departed, and he can only find a few 
who care to be promoted to these offices, which bring 
neither profit nor consideration. The names are there, 
but the reahty is gone. 

There is a class of officers who possess very great 
influence in Borneo ; they are the ministers chosen 
from the ranks of the people, the chief of whom is 
called the orang kaya de gadong. Seldom is anything 
of importance undertaken without consulting them, as 
they are known to have a powerful following, and 
greatly to influence the minds of the people. At the 
demise of a sovereign, their influence is especially felt, 
and if they were united, I believe they would carry out 
their views in spite of any opposition. 

. The present orang kaya de gadong is now very old, 
but all his life he has been a consistent opponent of 
any intercourse with Christian' nations ; and when 
forced by business to sit and converse with Europeans, 
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the expression of his face is most offensive, and he 
looks as if he loathed the duty in which he was 
engaged, and he is one of thd few natives I have met 
who appeared to long to insult you. He was one of 
the most active of those engaged in the conspiracy to 
assassinate the Eajah Muda Hasim, partly on account 
of his supposed attachment to the English alliance. 

Every descendant of a noble family, whether legi- 
timate or illegitimate, is entitled to call himself 
pangeran, or ampuan, which causes the country to 
swarm with poverty-stricken gentlemen, who are a 
curse to the industrious classes. 

Nearly every district belongs to some particular 
family, which by usage possesses an almost unchal- 
lenged power over the people, and is thus removed 
from the control of the government. Many districts 
are divided among various families, who have each 
certain villages, and live on the amount they can 
obtain by taxes or forced trade. The Sultan possesses 
a large number, and each of the principal nobles has 
several, while many, formerly wealthy, have dissipated 
their property, and sold their rights to others. 
Those who do not possess any particular districts, 
endeavour to obtain a living by pressing from the 
aborigines all that their Malay chiefs have left them. 

As, however, the central government is gradually 
falling into decay, the more distant dependencies are 
throwing off the yoke of the absent nobles, and assert- 
ing an amount of independence which is measured by 
distance and their own power. Agents of the nobles 
still visit them, but the produce collected is but scanty. 
This, however, tells heavily on the districts nearer the 
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capital, and the unfortunate Mumts and Bisayas are 
ground to the dust to support a useless and idle popu- 
lation. I have given some anecdotes of this state of 
things in my journal up the Limbang. 

The divisions among the nobles themselves prevent 
them ever uniting to regain an influence over their 
distant provinces, which one by one are falling from 
them. There is a poverty among these men which is 
almost inconceivable in a rich country, as whatever 
the amount obtained from the neighbouring villages, 
it can but support the idlers who throng round the 
chiefs. 

Brunei contains at least 26,000 inhabitants, half of 
whom depend, directly or indirectly, on the nobles, 
and in their name carry on a system of plunder unin- 
telligible in other countries. If the followers be sent 
to make a demand on a certain village, they will 
obtain double the amount for their own shares. If 
the inhabitants refuse to pay, their children are seized ; 
and if their means are really exhausted, the little ones 
are carried 00 " into slavery.* 

I knew a man, named Sirudin, who at one time 
brought over seventeen children obtained in that way 
from the people of Tutong, and this occurred during 

* I may notice that many of the under estimates of the population 
of this city arise from reckoning the houses at two thousand, and 
multiplying that number by five, as the average of a family. But 
in Brunei this system will not apply, as to test it, wo have made 
above a hundred inquiries of different men as to the amount of 
inhabitants in each of their houses, and the highest was the Sultan, 
with seventy in his palace, while the lowest was seven in a small 
fisherman’s hut. I think in placing ttie average at fifteen, and 
reducing the number of houses, I am understating the population, 
which is considered by many to exceed forty thousand. 
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the spring of 1857. The parents laid their complaints 
before the Sultan ; but Sirudin had sold them off to 
the principal nobles, and no redress was to be had. 
The Sultan pretended to be very angry with the man, 
but put the chief blame on the pangeran de gadong, 
who, he said, was beyond his power. The aborigines 
have often risen in insurrection ; but being disunited, 
they have not thereby improved their condition : the 
Bornean Government ahvays threatening them with 
calling in the Kayans to subdue any opposition. The 
Muruts and Bisayas of Limbang are the most im- 
poverished people I have ever met, excessively dirty, 
both in their i)crsons and their houses, covered with 
scurfy skin diseases, and their children much troubled 
with ulcers. 

Before the Kayans commenced their inroads into the 
districts situated on the banks of the Limbang fiver, 
the Muruts and Bisayas were much more independent 
than they now are, were more wealthy and better 
aimed. I have heard my old friend the chief of 
Blimbing describe with great minuteness three beautiful 
brass guns his father had inherited from his ancestors, 
which had silver vent holes, wore covered with scrolls 
and inscriptions which the most learned haji could not 
read. These arms wore the pride of the village, but 
on an evil day the late Sultan thought of them, though 
with all his faults he was not a gross oppressor of the 
aborigines ; so he sent for the orang kaya of Blimbing, 
and tried to cajole him out of the guns. For months* 
the chief was firm, and would not part with them, but 
at last, ceding to his sovereign’s entreaties, and to the 
offer of double their value, he gave way, and delivered 
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them up. As soon as the Sultan had secured them, 
full payment was found to he inconvenient, so the 
chief was never able to get even their original cost, 
though, if he dunned long enough, the Sultan would 
pay him an instalment, and with many flattering 
words dismiss him ; very different treatment from what 
a chief who dunned would get from the present race 
of rulers. In fact no country could have existed half 
a century under the existing system. The three guns 
Avere doubtless of Spanish make, and wore among 
those which were taken from the late Sultan, after the 
capture of Brunei by Sir Thomas Cochrane, and Avere 
sent to England ; there I hoard they Avere melted up 
during the late war, and helped to construct some of 
the cannon which Avere scut to the Crimea. The pre- 
sent chief of Blimbing said, it reconciled him to the 
loss of the guns to knoAv hoAv well the English had 
thrashed the Borneans. 

Even in the capital itself justice is not to he obtained 
against a man of the slightest influence. The instances 
Avhich came to my knoAvlcdge were innumerable. I 
AAdll mention a feAv to illustrate my meaning. In 1859, 
I was one day standing near my wharf, AA'hcn my atten- 
tion Avas called to a boat passing, in which there Avcie 
one dead and one Avounded man. I inquired the 
cause : it appeared that a Bornean, named Abdullali, 
pulling by a canoe in which tAvo men were fishing, 
stopped on seeing them, and accused one of attempting 
'to escape to our colony of Lahuan, affirming that he 
was a slave. The man denied both statements ; upon 
Avhich Abdullah began beating him with a paddle. His 
father, the other man, interfered to protect his son, 
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when Abdullah seized a spear, and drove it through the 
old man’s body, and then severely wounded the son. 
There was much excitement among the relatives of 
both parties, and they assembled in great numbers, but 
the Sultan and ministers interfered, and promised 
inquiry. The result was, they inflicted a fine of 120L 
on Abdullah, at which he laughed contemptuously, and 
never paid a farthing. He was considered to be under 
the protection of a high noble, and no one would inter- 
fere to punish him. 

I may add this story as an illustration. Mumein, 
Makota’s eldest son, took a Murut girl as a concubine, 
giving a marriage portion of 133 lbs. of brass gun 
metal ; she, however, was to remain with her father at 
her own village. When she had had her first child, 
the noble got tired of her, and told her father he did 
not want her any more unless she liked to follow him 
to the capital ; this was objected to, so a few days after 
ho said he should fine the father for not allowing him 
to take the girl to Brunei, where she would have been 
sold as a slave; he made the father pay him back 
treble the amount of the marriage portion, and then 
gave permission to the girl to marry whom she pleased. 
The father took advantage of this, and chose one of 
his own tribe for a husband. Mumein, hearing of this, 
in a most unaccountable fit of jealousy, tried to seize 
the whole party, but only succeeded in securing the 
husband, whom he had tied to a post and then killed 
liim with his own hand. The noble was not punished,* 
probably not blamed ; ho however declared he did not 
give the girl permission to marry. 

All attempts at improving the neighbourhood of the 

18—2 
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capital are stopped by such cases as the following. 
Another man, also named Abdullah, made a small 
plantation of cocoa-nut palms, and carefully tended 
them for seven years. Just as they were about to bear 
fruit, he was visited by a relative of the de gadong, 
who claimed the plantation on account of its being 
made on his land. Abdullah appealed to the Sultan : 
it was apparent on the face of it he had used waste 
land, to which he had a right, but the case was decided 
against him. He asked permission to visit his pro- 
perty to remove his goods, and next day called on the 
noble to say the ground was at his service. He went 
to take possession, but found only the land, eveiy tree 
had been deprived of its cabbage, and consequently 
died, and jungle soon grew up there again. Abdullah 
placed himself under the protection of the tumang- 
gong, who quietly chuckled at the joke. The same 
thing would have occurred to one of my own servants 
had I not remonstrated. 

I will only mention another. A Chinese boy robbed 
his Chinese master of a large amount of goods, and 
carried them off to the house of the head Mohainedau 
priest, whose son he asked to secrete them for him. 
The boy was subsequently seized, but escaped punish- 
ment by turning Mohamedan, and the imam’s son was 
considered far too respectable to be punished, or even 
to be compelled to restore the goods. 

When such cases are of common occurrence it is not 
•to be expected that the city should be otherwise than 
in confusion, being without a government able or 
wilhng to do justice. It is only kept together by the 
sort of local self-government which obtains in all the 
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kampongs or sections of the city, and by the strong 
feeling which unites all the branches of a family, and 
often prevents crimes from the fear of vengeance. I 
may here notice that Brunei is divided into kampongs 
(sections dr parishes). 

Ascending the river and entering the city, the first 
kampong on the left is called Pablat, and is the resi- 
dence of some of the most sturdy of the inhabitants ; 
they are the fishermen, who have their fixed nets on 
the banks of the rivers, and on the extensive sand- 
banks which stretch across the bay, inside Muara 
Island. Although they are constantly at work, they 
are not very enterprising, as they never place their 
nets in water deeper than two fathoms. Haji Saman, 
an intelligent man, but notorious for his piratical con- 
nections, once tried the experiment in five fathom 
waters, and his great success should have tempted 
others, but as yet they have not followed his example. 
Their nets are made of split bamboo, and are of 
various heights: the lower are fixed near the bank, 
and the longer are added on as they enter into deeper 
water, so that the summits are of uniform height. 
The fish ascending or descending the river, and meet- 
ing with this obstruction, follow it to the end, and 
enter a very easily constructed trap, being simply open 
spaces with narrow passages loading into them ; and 
their prolonged sides prevent the fish discovering the 
way out. As soon as it is low water, a basket which 
fits the bottom of the inner trap is raised, and the fish* 
are put into baskets, and the men start for the capital 
111 the fastest canoes I have almost ever seen, and 
never appear to draw breath till they have reached the 
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town, eight to seventeen miles’ distance from their 
nets. Their wives and daughters are waiting their 
arrival, and immediately pull off to the floating market 
to dispose of the day’s capture. There is much 
rivalry as to the arrival of the first boat, as the profit 
realized is greater, and for that reason they will seldom 
stop to sell their fish during the transit. I imagine 
that it is on account of their being constantly in the 
water that their skins are so scurfy. 

The next kampong is Parambat, from ramhat, a 
casting-net, and constant practice has given these men 
wonderful proficiency, as standing on the bows of a 
small canoe, they will throw a net that has a spread 
of thirty feet, with such perfect accuracy that its 
outer edges fall in a circle on the water at the same 
time, and they thus catch a large amount of small fish 
and prawns. 

Then follows a large parish, Mcmbakut Pangeran 
Mahomed, which contains the houses of many of the 
principal nobles, as well as the residence of the late 
Sultan’s widow, all very tumble-down looking struc- 
tures ; but above them and at their back is a kampong 
of blacksmiths and kris-makers, called Pemproanan. 
Then follows Membakut, raised on firm ground, and 
here are a few Chinese and Kling houses, which have 
been raised since the fire in 1866, to which reference 
is made in a subsequent paragraph. 

Kampong Saudagar, or the merchant’s parish, de- 
rives its name, it is said, from a Portuguese trader 
from Makau having resided on that spot about sixty 
years ago, but is now the residence of two nobles, 
Maharajah I^ela and Sura. Kampong Padaun, from 
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dmtii, a leaf, employed in converting the leaf of the 
nipa palm .into roofing mats ; Pasir, rice cleaners, and 
makers of rice mortars ; Sungei Kuyuk, wood-workers 
and prawn fishers, but more for themselves than* the 
market; Pemriuk, workers in brass, from pn’wfc, a 
brass cooking-pot; Mcnjaling and Pemnkat, occupied 
by fishermen, as the names imply — jaling, a fishing- 
net, puknt, a kind of seine or drag-net. Burong Pinge 
is the name of the last parish on the left side in 
ascending, and is inhabited by the principal traders 
and wealthiest men in the town. 

In ascending the river the first kampong on the 
right hand is called Terkoyong, from Icoijong, a shell ; 
and its inhabitants wore the principal collectors of 
tlie pearl oyster, which was at one time so plentiful 
near the entrance of the Brunei river. I may remark 
that when the collection was very paying, the heaps 
of shells which were thrown from the houses, after 
extracting the pearl, rose several feet above the level 
of the floor, although originally the houses were built 
on posts in the water ; now, however, they appear to 
have sunk in the soft mud, and are completely con- 
cealed by the deposits of the river ; but the level of 
the bank is greatly raised. I have heard surprise 
expressed at the natives taking the trouble to bring 
home such cumbersome articles as heaps of shells, 
when the products they seek might be all contained in 
a small paper packet; they, however, not only seek 
the pearl, but eat its contents, the oyster, and a Malay 
does not much care for bad smells. And this holds 
especially with the aborigines ; they positively appear 
to have no olfactory sense at all. I have seen them 
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collecting shell-fish on the beach which they intended 
to transport in their boats to their villages, perhaps 
fifty miles up a river, and in the warm tropical sun. 
The -flesh by that time would be nearly decoipposed, 
yet they appear to enjoy it the more keenly ; in fact, 
any man who can eat with rehsh an egg, black with 
rottenness, can have little sense of smell. I think all 
the shell heaps which are found in these parts of the 
world may be accounted for in this way, though as the 
aborigines of Borneo keep pigs, no high heaps are 
raised, as these indefatigable routers spread them about 
in every direction. 

Labuan Kapal, or the ship’s anchorage, is the next 
parish, and opposite to the houses there is deep water 
up to the wharves, so that ships can load without 
boats. The inhabitants are much employed making 
the kejangs, or mats of the inndr nipa leaf, used to 
cover boats, and form the walls of houses. Kampongs 
Javv-atan Jeludin and Khatib Bakir, traders and black- 
smiths. Peniiniak, from minidh, oil, manufacturers of 
that article ; and it is also the residence of the two 
viziers, pafigcrans de gadong and pamancha. Kaui- 
pongs Paugeran Ajak, and. Ujong Tajong, general 
traders ; Sungei Kadayan, right-hand bank ascending, 
is the residence of the paugeran tumanggong, and the 
orang kaya de gadong, and vai-ious other government 
officers ; many of the people are employed casting 
brass guns, or are goldsmiths or general traders, and 
latterly their women have commenced the manufacture 
of expensive and handsome gold brocade. In this 
parish the heterodox haji Mahomed hved, and his 
mosque is situated ; while on the opposite side of the 
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little Kadayan river is the orthodox musjid, which, 
though built on firm ground, and of brick, is a mean- 
looking building. Then follows the palace, with its 
attendant houses, the bandhara and his people, and 
a kampong sometimes called Pasar, or the bazaar. 

The remaining parishes are small, and consist of 
Tamui, Panchur Brasur, Kandang Batu or Prandiuig, 
Alangan, Blanak and Tamasik, and are inliabitcd by 
traders, gardeners, and a few blacksmiths, with a 
small section called Paiigeran Baud’s parish, who 
are entirely engaged in making mats. Some of these 
parishes occasionally vary their names, particularly 
when they depend on those of the principal people 
who reside there. 

I am afraid this is a dry enumeration, but it gives 
an idea of their mode of hfe, and the sort of corpo- 
rations into which they ai'e divided, and who support 
the cause of their individual members, whether right 
or wrong, and often take the part of a fugitive criminal 
who may cast himself at the feet of a chief man and 
ask his protection. Ten years ago a man committed 
a murder in Membakut Paugeran Mohamed, and fled 
to the Burong Pinge parish, whose people refused 
to deliver him up; several times the two parishes 
mustered their forces, but never came to blows, parti- 
cularly as they belonged to the same political parties. 
In 1859, after seven years escaping all traps, he fell 
into the hands of pangeran Suleyman, whose follower 
he had murdered, and with the consent of the Sultail 
he was immediately executed. 

I was one day walking in the grounds near the 
consulate, when I was annoyed by a most offensive 
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effluvia rising from a line of low trees which skirted 
the river’s bank. I foimd that some one had placed 
there the body of a young girl of thirteen. I reported 
the case to the Sultan, and heard that two women had 
agreed to exchange slaves, a boy for a girl, but had 
not yet carried out the arrangement. The owner of 
the female slave noticed she was ailing, sent her to 
the owner of the boy, who refused to receive her in 
that state. The unfortunate child was bandied about 
between the two in an open canoe during a whole 
day, exposed to sun and rain, and at night a mat Avas 
thrown over her, and the canoe tied to the wharf of 
the owner of the boy. In the morning it was dis- 
covered she was dead, and her mistress, to save the 
trouble of burying her, threw her corpse where I found 
it. The woman was nominally fined — ^not for her 
cruelty, but for neglecting to inter it. 

The capital is divided among the partisans of the 
sons of the late Sultan, who hold the offices of tumang- 
gong and pamancha, and are supported by their uncle 
the de gadong ; leaving the bandhara, the highest 
minister in rank, though not in power, as the main- 
stay of the opposing faction, which support the sons 
of the late Muda Hassim, whose death is described 
in Captain Mundy’s volumes on Borneo. The tumang- 
gong is the popular candidate, and he, or one of 
his family, may succeed to the throne without blood- 
shed, as the opposing candidate is daily losing ground. 
I liked both of them, but the former is more likely 
to keep things together than the, latter. It is a govern- 
ment, however, beyond all hope of improvement. 

To add to the difficulties of the country, a religious 
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schism has appeared among these Mohamedans. It 
is curious, though very difficijlt to he understood. I 
will endeavour to give a clear account of my view of 
the case. About twenty years ago, a Bornean haji, 
named Mohamed, taught that G-od had no personality ; 
to say he had, was to acknowledge oneself an infidel. 
Being pressed for an explanation, he said, the person- 
ality might he allowed in the thoughts, hut to express 
it in words, was to compare the Deity to a human 
being, which was a gross impiety. The religious 
world, shocked at this heresy, sent a deputation to 
Mecca, who returned denouncing haji Mohamed as a 
false teacher. He replied by accusing the hajis of 
deceiving the people ; that his was the true doctrine, 
as taught by the elders of the Church, and that he 
would go and inquire for himself. After an absence 
of two years, he arrived full of Arabic and learning 
to uphold his former opinion. The controversy waxed 
hotter and hotter, deputation and counter-deputation 
went off to Mecca ; but each party always assei’ted that 
the learned doctors had decided for them. Rival 
mosques were built, with their rival imams and 
preachers. The people of the capital, not under- 
standing the question, ranged themselves under their 
chosen loaders, and added to their political differences 
their religious quarrels. 

The present Sultan, and the family of the late rajah 
Muda Hassim, with about a tenth of the city, but 
nearly all the hajis, support the orthodox or persoh- 
ality theory ; while . the paugeran tumanggong, the- 
rest of the family of the late Sultan, and most of the 
sections of Brunei, are followers of haji Mohamed’s 
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doctrine. This controversial haji died about four years 
ago, and the present Sultan was veiy loth to permit 
him to be buried in tlie usual cemetery ; but his 
friends mustered too strongly to be resisted, and all 
opposition was withdrawn. The two parties have a 
difference in the length of the fast month : one reckons 
it at twenty -nine days, the other at thirty ; and both 
are ready to apply the term infidel to their opponents. 

I may mention, whilst speaking of the fast month, 
that on its termination the Sultan and rajahs proceed 
in gay procession to visit and have cleaned the graves 
of their ancestors. It is a pretty sight : some fifty 
long prahus, urged on by from ten to fifty paddles, 
gliding over the waters, with gay flags, bright-coloured 
umbrellas, in which the royal yellow, and the white, 
black, green, and red of the viziers are conspicuous. 
Gongs and drums are beaten, and the crews shout, 
to give hfe to the scene. 

There is a very pretty custom among the Malaj^s, 
to visit their friends on the great feast-day that ter- 
minates the fast, and to endeavour to do away with 
any ill-feeling, jealousy, or animosity, that may have 
arisen during the past year, by asldng pardon of all 
their friends for any shortcomings. They do this to 
all, as they thus avoid any peculiar notice of the 
offence, and seek forgiveness also for any uninten- 
tional annoyance they may have given. 

Anything that varies the monotonous life led by 
the people of the capital is seized upon with avidity. 
They, therefore, delight in story-t.ellers, conjurors, and 
dancers. There are several female professional story- 
tellers, who go from one harim to another, relating, iu 
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a sort of chant, metrical talcs of former clays. They 
are supposed to improvise, and may occasionally vary 
the tale and embellish it with fresh incidents, but they 
generally rely on the Malay versions of Sanscrit poems. 
These women are eagerly sought after by the court 
ladies, as they not only thus amuse them, hut are 
the collectors of the news and scandal of the day. 

I have occasionally listened to them, but not with 

much interest. 

/ 

There are also women who pretend to be possessed 
with a spirit, and whilst under its influence are sup- 
posed to speak in an unknoAvn tongue — uttering 
unearthly sounds, and making violent contortions of 
their faces. They likewise pretend to be able to 
discover stolen goods, and to cure diseases ; they will 
even assist a jealous woman to destroy the life of 
another by incantations, making a little wax image, 
and as that melts away so does the woman fade whom 
she endeavours to destroy. She compounds charms 
and ifliiltres for the love-sick, and will make some 
mysterious marks on a bit of paper, which, placed 
near the sleeping-mat of man or woman, will suffice 
to change the affections of the occupant of that bed. 

Many are also adepts in the art of procuring abortions, 
and practice has given them so much perfection that, 
by mechanical means, they succeed in their designs 
without injuring the patient. They drive a thriving 
trade in the capital, and prevent the necessity of 
infanticide, which therefore very rarely occurs. Wh5n 
it is considered that Ijhe rajahs part with their concu- 
bines after the birth of one or two children, it is not 
surprising that a favourite should take any means to 
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uphold her influence. They are never taught morality 
when young, and they follow eagerly in the footsteps 
of their elders. 

More than half the daughters of the nobility cannot 
procure husbands, as they are not allowed to marry a 
person of inferior rank, and must receive a large mar- 
riage portion. There is very little restraint on the 
conduct of these girls, none hut such as they place 
upon themselves, as it is quite impossible, with their 
slight houses, to prevent nocturnal visits of lovers, but 
should they prove with child, it is considered a great 
scandal. I believe Brunei to be the most immoral city 
of which I have heard. 

But to return to the conjurors. When they give 
notice that it is their intention to receive visitors, as 
the spirits will most probably enter into them, their 
houses are crowded by young men and such women as 
can get there, but they often confine their perform- 
ances to some sleight of hand. I watched one try a 
trick, and she did it cleverly. She began by telling 
me she knew I disbelieved in her power, but she would 
convince me, by cooking one of my own eggs from 
simply breathing on it. I sent for one, and taking it 
in her hands, she appeared suddenly to be possessed 
by a spirit : she uttered uneai'thly sounds, pretended 
to desire to attack some one who laughed at her, so 
as to require two women to hold her back, until the 
indignant comments of the bystanders caused the scofler 
t® hide her face ; she then commenced putting her 
features through such contortions as effectually to 
prevent my watching her countenance, but I kept my 
eyes upon her hands ; presently she became quiet, and 
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began breaking the egg ; it was certainly cooked ; she 
carefully collected the shell, and then cat its contents. 
She then breathed on the fragments of shell, and 
ahnost immediately opened her hand with an uncooked 
egg untouched. 

Though it is not my object to give an account of 
the Malays, I will enter slightly into the condition of 
the women. In Brunei, the wives and daughters of the 
Sultan and of the nobles are much more concealed 
than holds with the Malays in other parts of Borneo, 
and one can only describe a harim from hearsay. It 
is nothing like the gorgeous palaces of Western Asia ; 
the Sultan’s house consists of a long building like a 
rough ham, raised on posts in the water, and is perhaps 
seventy feet long by forty in breadth. It is one stoiy 
high, though in the roof are some rough attics : in 
this residence ho keeps his wives, his concubines, and 
his female slaves ; so jealous is he that no one shall 
see them, that when the house requires repairs, ho 
will work with his own hands rather than permit the 
labourers to enter the inner rooms : the only man in 
whom he has confidence is a very old decrepit paugc- 
ran, who assists him in the work. lie has seventy 
women confined in this small space : his principal wife 
has a large room, elegantly hung with silk hangings, 
and well matted ; she is permitted luxuries denied to 
all but tliree or four favourite concubines. The other 
unfortunates are allowed a httlo rice, salt, firewood, 
and water, and once a year a cheap suit of clothes ; foi’ 
everything extra they must depend on then’ families or 
their lovers. 

The palace is, as I have said, like a rough bam, but 
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the flooring is simply slips of a palm stem, tied together 
■with rattans, and can be opened with facility ; through 
the interstices every kind of refuse is thrown, to be 
carried away by the current. 

This offers temptation to the bold lover, who comes 
in the dead of night, and by the signal of a white 
rag hung through the floor, knows the coast is clear ; 
sometimes the girls get bold, and as they are all in 
league to deceive the Sultan, they can occasionally 
leave the house without being discovered. The 
daughters of the late Muda Hassim, in 1859, absented 
themselves for three weeks and were not found out. 
Sometimes it causes a tragedy. I will mention one 
which occurred during my residence in the capital 
(1858). 

There were two sisters living in the Sultan’s harim, 
the eldest was his concubine. He one day entered her 
room and found her absent with hjer mother, and, on 
inquiry, he heard that she was in the habit of fetching 
both her daughters away for the purpose of intrigue, 
as the Sultan allowed them nothing but what I have 
stated as the usual fare. He determined to make an 
example : so when she brought back the girls, he told 
her Makota, his favourite minister, wanted to speak to 
her ; she went, and, on entering the room saw on the 
table the fatal instrument, the garotte ; she guessed 
her fate, but fell on her knees before the noble and 
begged for her life, offering to confess the names of 
those who had received her daughters at their houses : 
upon this, Mohamed, a dissipated young^ man, struck 
her on the mouth "with his slipper, and, the signal 
being given, the assistants slipped the skein of thread 
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over her head, fixed the board at the back of her neck, 
and turning a short stick, strangled her, and then 
delivered the body to her astonished husband. 

The board used has two holes in it, through which 
the thick skein of brownish thread is passed, and once 
the latter is round the neck, it is easy to tighten it by 
the stick fixed behind. 

The eldest daughter was expelled the harim, and 
given in marriage to the Sultan’s old favourite, while 
the younger one was disgraced to slave’s duties. 

The pangeran tumanggong, discovering a woman 
assisting his concubines fi’om the house, slew her with 
his own kiis, in the presence of his wife. 

The Sultan’s wife and favourite concubines dress 
well in European silks and satins, and possess an 
abundance of gold ornaments, but the others are, as 
I have said, poorly provided for. 

The women delight in every practice that can 
deceive their lords, and they have invented a system 
of speaking to each other in what may be called an 
inverted language — in Malay, “Bhasa BaUk.” It is 
spoken in different ways : ordinary words have their 
syllables transposed, or to each syllable another one 
is added. For “ mart,” to come, they say “ malah- 
lilah ; ” they are constantly varying it, and girls often 
invent a new system, only confided to their intimate 
acquaintances ; if they suspect they are understood by 
others, they instantly change it. 

As might be expected, the education of the women* 
is very much neglected.; few can write, and none spell 
correctly. I often had love-letters shown me by 
amorous but ignorant swains, who were afraid to trust 
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the discretion of any native writer, and they have 
invariably been ill-written and worse spelt ; this, how- 
ever, is not said in disparagement, as few of the men 
can either read or write. 

The women are fond of making vows, and to that 
practice I am indebted for my only ghmpse of a 
Bornean harim. During my first expedition to Molu, 
my boat snapped on a snag, and I was left to return 
through the jungle. The report spread that I was 
dead, and various vows were made ; among others, the 
wives and daughters of some of the raj alls made a 
vow, if I returned in safety, I should visit them and be 
showered over with yellow rice for good luck’s sake. 
The nobles consented, thinking I was dead, but, on my 
safe return, the ladies insisted upon carrying out their 
vow, as they were anxious to see a white man within 
their walls. 

The nobles came and asked me ,* I at first declined, 
hut, on being pressed, consented. The whole place 
was very paltry; about tiventy middle-aged women 
were present, while a crowd of young girls, haK hidden 
by a curtain, occupied the lower end of the room. On 
niy displaying the most perfect indifference as to 
whether I saw them or not, they gradually emerged. 
I observed no pretty faces, and constant confinciiicut 
to the house had rendered their skins of a very light 
yellow. I am afraid we were mutually disappointed, 
as the only remark I heard them make about me was, 

• “ How very dull his eyes are ; ” and so they were 
compared to their flashing black ones. 

Full of faults as the Bornean rajahs doubtless are, 
oppressors of their subjects, and totally unfitted to 
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rule, yet they are, in my opinion, the most agreeable 
natives I have ever met. As a companion, few Euro- 
peans could be more interesting than was the Sultan’s 
favourite, the Makota of Keppell’s book, and “the 
serpent,” as he was popularly called. I never wearied 
of his society, and always enjoyed the httle picnics to 
which he invited me. His death, which I have related 
in my Limbang Journal, was tragic, though he 
deserved his fate. They all display, in the most 
exciting discussions, a propriety of behaviour and 
gentleness of manner that wins those who have dealings 
with them. Procrastination is their greatest fault, and 
sometimes trying to the temper. 

They are very tenacious of their dignity, and only 
the royal family can use yellow, and for a trader to fly 
streamers or flags from the mast-head is a great offence 
to the nobles. It used to be, and will probably be 
again after the present Sultan’s death, a punishable 
offence for a person of inferior rank to pass the palace 
steps with his umbrella spread, or to sit in the after- 
part of a boat, that being the place for nobles. A 
man wearing yellow would be punished, while even 
the slave girls may dress in that colour. The distinc- 
tions of rank are kept up with great strictness, yet the 
Sultan will talk to the people with perfect familiarity, 
but they always reply in a most respectful tone, though 
during the evening free conversation is encouraged. 

The Sultan and nobles deplore the decay of their 
country, but cannot, or rather will not, understand 
that it is their own unreflecting rapacity wliich destroys 
the springs of industry. 

There are no fixed impositions, but the aborigines 
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suffer from the exactions of all, until, they have told 
me that, in despair, they are planting yearly less and 
less, and trusting to the jungle for a subsistence. The 
price of uncleaned rice has risen four hundred per 
cent, during my experience of Brunei. This partly 
arises from the ravages of the Kayans, who have 
lessened the agricultural population, and greatly 
nan’owed the area of cultivation, and partly, as I have 
observed, from the dependencies ceasing to yield so 
much to the nobles, they are compelled to depend 
more on the neighbouring tribes. 

A very barbarous custom exists in Borneo, that 
wrecks and their crews belong to the chief of the 
district where they may suffer this misfortune. The 
Bajus used to give us much trouble on this account, 
though they would now assist the distressed, if they 
belonged to an English vessel, as they are well aware 
of our power to reward or punish. 

As an instance of this custom, I may relate an 
incident which took place whilst I lived in the capital. 
A large pralm sailing from the island of Palawan to 
the Spanish settlement of Balabak, both well to the 
north of Borneo, was caught in a violent storm, and 
the native captain noticed that his canoe, which, 
according to custom, he was towing behind, was 
rapidly filling with water ; he therefore anchored, and 
sent three men to get into and bale it out. The storm 
continued, and driving rain and mist rendered every 
object indistinct, when suddenly the towing rope 
parted and the crew drifted away. The three men 
having no paddles, soon lost sight of their prahu, the 
canoe being driven before the wind. 
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The north-east monsoon was blowing, and the 
current sets down the coast, and after a few days this 
canoe was seen drifting towards the shore not far from 
the entrance of the Brunei river, at least one hundred 
and fifty miles from the spot where it had parted from 
its companion. The fishermen put off, and, on reach- 
ing the boat, found the three men lying in it utterly 
exhausted from want of food and water, and from 
exposure. They were sent to the capital, and in a 
short time recovered, when they found they were con- 
sidered as slaves by the Sultan. 

In this emergency they came privately to my house 
and laid their case before me, so in the evening I went 
to the Sultan to hear the wonderful story from his own 
lips, and when he had concluded the narration, I con- 
gratulated him on the excellent opportunity he had of 
renewing friendly relations with the people of Palawan, 
by sending these men hack in a prahu which was to 
sail for Maludu on the following day. He hesitated at 
first, hut after a little persuasion agreed to do so, and 
I had the satisfaction of seeing them safely out of the 
river. The Sultan did not repent allowing these men 
to depart, but he had been so accustomed to consider 
he had a right to these godsends that he would cer- 
tainly have kept them if he had not been asked to let 
them go. It is a delicate thing to interfere in these 
cases, but when successful, they spread the prestige of 
English justice through many distant lands. 

I have not yet mentioned the people who inhabit 
the hills which surround the capital ; they are called 
Kadayans, and are evidently aborigines converted to 
Islamism. It is a tradition among them that they 
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and the Peramhat and Pablat sections of the city 
inhabited by the fishermpn were formerly Mumts, and 
joined the Mohamedans about four hundred years ago. 
In digging near the consulate, I found a large jar, with 
the remains of bones and a skull, almost dissolved by 
time, very similar to the ones used for the same pur- 
pose by the Muruts of the present day. It is supposed 
by the Kadayans to have been buried there by their 
ancestors before their conversion. 

As a rule, these hill-men are never oppressed ; a 
few, however, who seem to have had claims over them, 
originating in debts due by their ancestors, were 
seized in April, 1861, by the widow of the late Sultan, 
and put in irons until some demands of hers should be 
satisfied. The whole city was thrown into confusion 
by this proceeding ; all the Kadayans assembled under 
their chiefs, stopped the supplies of food, and threatened 
an attack from the neighbouring hills ; deputations of 
nobles waited on the lady, and begged her to let go 
the men, but she sturdily refused. For three days 
every man was prepared to defend his portion of the 
town, business was suspended, and fears and panics 
prevailed, till at last her relations giving way to the 
anger of the rest of the inhabitants, insisted upon her 
letting her prisoners go. 

The Kadayans have great influence in the city, on 
account of their agricultural pursuits; they supply 
large amounts of rice, and nearly all the fruit and 
Vegetables. I have wandered over their districts, and 
never have I seen more lovely, spots than are to be 
found at Upper Butil, Limapas, and in the interior 
of the Kadayan river. The groves of fruit-trees are 
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immense, and no idea can be fonned of them, unless 
we imagine our pear and apple trees of the size of 
the most gigantic elms. They are generally planted 
on the gentle slopes of low hills, and the cool and 
well-shaded paths among them are dry and pleasant to 
tread. 

The Kadayans arc devoted to the pangeran tumang- 
gong, and will not, I believe, consent to any other 
noble succeeding to the present Sultan. They are 
not a warlike race, but they are united. In com- 
mercial affairs this may be especially noticed : a meet- 
ing of their chiefs takes place, they settle the price of 
rice, and none of their followers will swerve from it. 

About a thousand of these men have lately gone 
over to our little colony of Labuan, to settle there as 
planters, and the heavy forest is falling in all directions 
before them. 

With regard to revenue, I may explain that the 
whole direct income of the Sultan does not exceed 
2,500Z. a year, beyond what he may obtain in produce 
from his dependent tribes, which scarcely supports 
the current expenses of his household. His direct 
revenue is derived from an opium farm, tonnage duties, 
and the larger portion from the districts ceded to the 
government of Sarawak on certain terms. 

The Brunei government possesses no armed force 
beyond the power of calling out the population as 
militia, who rarely respond to the call, as they are 
neither fed nor paid during their time of service, and 
are generally required to perform acts repugnant to 
their real interests. ' It possesses neither war boats 
nor police, and is incapable of organizing an expedi- 
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tion to attack a neighbouring district, and is, without 
exception, one of the most contemptible semblances 
of power that ever existed. As I have said before, it 
has the name of a government, but not the reality. 

Robbery is unpunished, if committed by a relative 
or a follower of a high noble, as no one will act 
against him for fear of the enmity of his chief. There 
is a man in Brunei, named Sirudin Bungkul, who is 
the most notorious tliief in the capital. He lives in 
very good style on the result of his achievements, and 
is admitted into the best society. He is never 
punished, as he is a follower of the chief minister. 
He appears to bo clever, as he manages to quiet the 
dogs, and has never been taken in the act of robbery ; 
in fact, few would dare to attempt to seize a man 
naked to the waist, with skin well oiled, and carrying 
a drawn kris in his hand. When in w'ant of funds, 
he makes a visit to the different shops to inspect ; 
he is ahvays treated with a kind of familiar defer- 
ence, and the Chinese are kept in a state of neivous- 
ness till his coup has come off. Petty thefts are 
common, but few extensive robberies ; and yet it is 
not difficult to get into leaf-houses, particularly those 
of the Chinese, who sleep heavily after their opium 
and spirits. 

It is not surprising that the Borneans occasionally 
commit crimes when an example is set by the highest 
officers of state. Makota, who was in the habit of 
getting into debt, and seldom troubling himself about 
payment, owed a Chinese trader. Si Panjang, a con- 
siderable sum of money. The constant dunning of 
this creditor at last produced a quarrel, and the 
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Chinese used some expressions which Makota con- 
sidered very insulting; so next morning he sent the 
Bindari, one of his officers,* to affix a placard to Si 
Panjang’s door, giving notice that he was no longer 
under the protection of government. Five days after 
a fire burst out in that dwelling, which not only con- 
sumed the trader’s house, but extended so as to burn 
down half the Chinese quarter, and the loss was 
estimated at 20,000/. Though long suspected, the 
fact was not made clear till after Makota’s death. 
The fire took place in July, 1856, two months before 
I took up my residence in Brunei. 

Thefts and robberies are nominally punished by 
cutting off the hand, but this penalty has fallen into 
disuse since the advent of the English. There are, 
however, two men to be seen about the town who 
have lost a hand as a punishment. Sometimes a fine 
is inflicted, hut generally the culprit is let off after 
a few days in the stocks. 

It is an interesting fact, that the present Sultan 
and many of the older men often fix an event by 
saying this occurred before or after the fall of ashes, 
referring to that awful eruption which took place in 
April, 1815, when the mountain of Timhoro in Sam- 
bawa burst forth and covered every country near with 
a fall of ashes. Sir Stamford Kaffies has given a 
graphic account of it in his Hidorij of Java, and I 
only mention the fact now, as Brunei, where some 
of the ashes fell, must be above nine hundred miles 

from the volcano. At Sarawak it is also constantly 

•• 

referred to. 

Until late years, the general use of money was un- 
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known in the capital. When I first visited it, ordinary 
commercial transactions were carried on in pieces of 
gray shirting, valued at l2s. 6d. ; of nankin, valued at 
lOd. ; and of bits of iron, worth about a farthing : the 
last were manufactured by cutting off pieces of an inch 
long from a bar of English iron, the common size of 
which was an inch and a half in breadth by half an 
inch in thickness. Now, neither the nankin nor the 
iron circulates, their places being taken by English 
copper coin and China cash. The gray shirting still 
holds its place, but its value has fallen, and when I 
resided in the capital it ranged from 6s. to 8s. The 
Brunei government, to prevent the constant disputes 
which arose, made it a legal tender at 6s. 8d. Mexican 
dollars, however, are now becoming plentiful. 

One other article is also much used as money, and 
that is brass guns. In buying and selling you con- 
stantly hear, “ I will give so many pounds, or hundred- 
weights, of gun-metal.” 

The Borneans are famous for their manufacture of 
brass guns, which are constantly cast in their frail 
houses to the imminent danger of the neighbourhood. 
They principally turn out small wall-pieces, and now 
trust much for their metal to selected Chinese brass 
cash. The Malays are clever at this work : a Javanese 
has lately cast an excellent 12-pounder brass howitzer 
for the Sarawak Government. Sulu used to be very 
famous for its krises; now Brunei is attempting to 
rival her, and has produced some very handsome 
weapons. In both places they prefer the iron that is 
taken off the bales of English cotton goods, as the 
toughest and the best. 
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The custom my brother Bayle mentions in his 
Levantine Family of preserving an article for years, 
rather than lower its price, is very common in Brunei. 
Jeludin Hitam, a rich trader, purchased, in his younger 
days, a large quantity of camphor, white birds’ nests, 
and pearls, and received also, in payment of some 
other goods, several hundred pieces of gray shirting, 
at 12s. 6rf. The breaking out of the Chinese war of 
1841 lowered the price of all articles intended for that 
market. He tried to sell at former rates, but no one 
would buy ; he refused to lower his price, so kept the 
goods till his death in 1859. On examining them it 
was found that the gray shirtings were rotten, and had 
to be thrown away, while all his other goods were sold 
for half their former value. A native always asks a 
higher price than he intends to take, as he knows his 
customer will “ tawar,” or cheapen. 

I may add that on the death of this trader the 
Sultan declared himself his heir, and succeeded to all 
his property, which, however, did not amount to half 
what was expected, as it was whispered the daughter 
concealed a large amount of the gold. When Makota 
was slain, the Sultan took possession of his property, 
but the most active search failed in finding any gold, 
though it was well known that he had been accustomed 
to invest all his money in moidorcs. But the fact was, 
Makota did not trust his wife, and therefore always 
carried his wealth with him in his boat, and after 
his death it was secreted by one of his sons who hap*- 
pened to be in the same district at the time his father 
was killed. 

Our colony of Labuan is a small island off the entrance 
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of the Limbang, possesses one of the finest forests I have 
seen in Borneo, and is admirably situated for three ob- 
jects — to suppress piracy, to influence the neighbouring 
countries, and to increase commerce by many means. 
Among the last, I may mention the numerous coal 
seams which are found in the island ; that they have 
not been yet developed is no matter of surprise to 
those who are familiar with the early management; 
and that they will be hereafter of the utmost import- 
ance is the confident behef of those who are best 
acquainted with the island. My own opinion is, that 
the working will prove a most lucrative speculation, if 
proper care be taken in the choice of those who are to 
conduct the affairs of the new Labuan coal company. 

For the first time since the opening of these mines 
there is a prospect of success, as the Labuan company 
appear to possess in their manager, Mr. Sinclair, a 
man who has seized at a glance the coal capabilities of 
the island and the proper method of developing them.* 
There can be no doubt that Labuan is traversed by 
many coal seams, and that it possesses a haibour 
admirably adapted for shipping. The entrance could 
be rendered as easy of access by night as it now is by 
day. Mr. Sinclair is fortunate in having the support 
of Dr. Coulthard, whose long experience in Labuan 
both in the capacity of a manager and as surgeon 
entitle his opinions to groat consideration. 

The quahty of the coal is excellent, and is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Percy to be a very valuable fuel, and 

* I am induced to make these remarks, not only from the report 
printed by the directions of the company, but from reliable private 
information. 
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to be well adapted for raising steam and various metal- 
lurgical operations in which a copious flame is required. 
It would also appear as if gas of good quality could be 
made from this coal. The reports from her Majesty’s 
steamers where this fuel has been used are also very 
satisfactory. 

It cannot be denied that at one time a veiy un- 
fovourable opinion was entertained of what was called 
Labuan coal, and I think I shall be doing a service by 
explaining how this arose, particularly as I officially 
inquired into the subject. Near the entrance of the 
Brunei river a large amount of surface coal was found, 
or coal with but a thin .layer of sand on it, and evi- 
dently of very inferior quality. As a demand arose 
for fuel before the deep scams were opened, a large 
amount of this surface coal was shipped to China and 
created a prejudice against it, and this unfavourable 
opinion I have lately heard repeated in England. 
Though this rubbish went by the name of Labuan 
coal, it did not come from that island. This occurred 
five or six years ago, and had nothing to do with the 
operations of the present Lahuan company. 

The success of these coal workings is a matter of 
national importance, as the possession of inexhaustible 
naines of cheap fuel will bo of paramount importance 
in time of war, and of great service to us and to 
all nations in time of peace. The coal of Borneo is 
really inexhaustible. 

No better spot could be chosen as one of the stations* 
for the telegraph wires^ on their way to China. From 
Singapore, stated in round numbers, to Sarawak is 
400 miles; to Labuan, 350 miles; to Manilla, 600 
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miles ; to Hong Kong, 600 miles more. If Manilla 
be avoided, a station might be formed on one of tlits 
isles off Palawan. 

Labnan, managed by an officer who made himself 
well acquainted with the character of the people inha- 
biting the neighbouring countries, might, with a slight 
support from the navy, exert great influence. I must 
mention one good Labuan has already done : it has 
changed the character of slavery on the coast. For- 
merly, the Bornean masters could treat their depend- 
ants as harshly as they pleased ; now it is a common 
saying, “If we are not gentle towards our slaves, they 
will run to Labuan.” In fact, latterly very little 
restraint was laid on the freest intercourse with this 
island on the part of the masters, as far as concerned 
the males ; but the females they tried by every means 
to prevent leaving. Yet hundreds of women visit 
Labuan, and can stay there if they please. 

The trade of our colony is small, though it is in- 
creasing, while that of Brunei is rapidly decreasing, 
and recent arrangements will tend to accelerate its 
fall. I should mention that there are many districts 
in the neighbourhood of Labuan in which pepper is 
cultivated, and this produce is slowly increasing in 
quantity in the market ; but had the Governor of 
Labuan the means placed at his disposal to influence 
the neighbouring coast, the pepper cultivation would 
rapidly advance. It is now grown in the districts of 
.Kalias, Bundu, Tanah Merali, Quala Lama, Mem- 
bakut, Papar, Mengkabong, and Tawaran. 

Sago at present is the principal export, though some 
valuable products, as white birds’ nests, camphor, wax, 
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rattans, and occasionally pearls, are brought from the 
north. No place could be better situated than Labuan 
to draw to it the trade of the* Sulu archipelago and of 
the north-east coast of Borneo, and its doing so will 
depend on the amount of influence it is permitted to 
exercise. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the natives of 
many of the districts to the north of Labuan assert 
that before civil strife and pirates drove trade from 
their coasts, they used to supply the Chinese and 
Javanese markets with a large amount of cotton. 
This plant is still cultivated, though to a very limited 
extent. 

I have referred to the very fine forest which clothes 
the surface of Labuan : among the forest trees are the 
camphor and the damar; the former produces the 
valuable kapur barus of commerce, and is a very hand- 
some tree, rising in a fine stem ninety or a hundred 
feet before it throws out a branch, and then presents a 
well-shaped head, with dense foliage. Its timber is 
lasting, and is much liked for planks and beams of 
houses. In the forests of Labuan I have often come 
across fine trees felled by the natives in search of the 
camphor, as this product can only be obtained by 
destroying the tree, as it exists in a concrete form in 
the interstices of the trunk. But I have heard natives 
say, that occasionally they cut down one which has a 
decayed portion, and in this they find the finest 
camphor. It is possible that these decayed parts may 
arise from former seekers cutting holes in the tree to 
discover whether there were sufficient camphor to 
render it worth wliile to fell the tree, a practice they 
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carry on to the present day. An oil is also collected 
from this tree, which rubbed over a chest of drawers 
will effectually prevent the invasion of insects. 

This method of obtaining the camphor is veiy 
wasteful compared to the way gamboge is collected. 
I have never seen an account given of it, so I will 
introduce it here : — The tree is found in Kambodia, 
the province of Chantibun in Siam, the islands on 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Siam, and the 
southern part of Cochin China. The small plants 
which were brought to Bangkok were woody, with 
thick ovate leaves ; the tree in full growth is large, 
measuring often five feet in circumference, and rising 
to a considerable height. At the commencement of 
the rainy season, the gamboge seekers start for the 
forest in search of trees, which are occasionally plen- 
tiful. Having found a full-grown one, they make a 
spiral incision in the back round half its circumference, 
and place a joint of bamboo to catch the sap, which 
percolates slowly from it for many months. When it 
first issues from the tree, it looks like a yellowish 
fluid, which, after passing through a viscous state, 
hardens into the gamboge of commerce with a crystal- 
like fracture. The flowers of the tree are said to 
resemble those of the egg-plant, and the fruit is small 
and globular. The time of gathering it depends much 
on the fancy of the people, as some declare that it is 
injurious to seek it in wet weather, and prefer the very 
driest months. The trees grow both in the valleys and 
on the mountains, and an average one will yield three 
joints of bamboo, twenty inches in length, by one and 
a half in diameter. The tree appears to suffer no 
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injuiy if the gamboge be collected every other year, 
but if it be tapped each season, it shortens its life. 
Like other nations, the Eambodians are fond of 
adding adolterations, and mix with it rice, flour and 
sand, while others pulverise the bark, to add to its 
weight ; but this last operation is soon found out, as it 
imparts to the article a greenish tiuge. 

The damar trees in Labuan are remarkably fine. I 
have seen one measured one hundred and twenty feet 
to the first branch, and eighteen feet in circumference 
above twenty feet from the ground. Labuan is also 
stocked with excellent trees for spars. I may add 
that petroleum is found in considerable quantities 
floating on the surface of water in the jungle, but I 
think no examination has been made as to the pro- 
bable yield of these oil-springs. 

The coal-fields of Borneo are as extensive as the 
island. It is reported in Maludu Bay ; found in Gaya 
Island; is everywhere discoverable on the mainland 
opposite Labuan ; has been traced in Baram, in 
Bintulu, through the Sarawak districts to Banjermasin 
on the southern coast. They must some day prove 
of the greatest importance. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SARAWAK AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

Sarawak, including its dependencies, extends from 
Cape to Kidorong Point, a coast line of about 
three hundred miles, and presents every variety of 
surface, from the low fertile soil skirting the river’s 
banks to the lofty mountains which rise in every direc- 
tion throughout the various districts. 

It is one of the best watered countries in the world, 
possessing several rivers of the first class, as the 
Rejang, the Sarawak, and the Batang Lupar; and 
many of the second, as the Samarahan, the Sadong, 
the Seribas, the Kalaka, the Egan, a branch of the 
Rejang, and the Bintulu ; rivers of the third class are 
also numerous, as the Lundu, the Mato, the Oya, and 
the Muka. 

The last three, though small, are still very impor- 
tant, as they run through the great sago-producing 
districts, possessing forests of that palm, which are as 
yet perfectly unexplored, having only lately been ceded 
to Sarawak. 

The finest river, however, is the Rejang, which 
has a deep entrance, not less than five fathoms at high 
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water, and when inside the bar never carries less, for 
above one hundred and thirty miles. A geographical 
description of the country, however, is not necessary, 
as I have in previous chapters given an account of the 
principal districts, nearly all of which I visited in the 
course of my tours. 

Sarawak possesses an immense extent of fertile soil, 
a very large amount being composed of alluvial deposit 
stretching for miles on either side of the banks of the 
Samarahan, the Sadong, the Batang Lupar, and nearly 
all the rivers before named. 

Much of the soil is especially adapted for sugar cul- 
tivation, being of a similar quality to that on the banks 
of the Pontianak, which I have been informed by 
Dutch ofl&cers and planters has been found far superior 
for sugar cultivation to the best in Java. In fact, 
nothing but the want of labour has prevented the ex- 
tensive cultivation of the cane in the Pontianak dis- 
tricts : Chinese could be introduced with facility, but 
these people have already given the Dutch so much 
trouble, as to render the Netherlands government very 
jealous of any increase in their numbers. 

But before entering on the subject of products, I 
must briefly enumerate the various tribes speak- 
ing different languages who are now subject to 
Sarawak. 

The Malays are scattered along the banks of almost 
every river and creek, hut the largest number is 
assembled at the capital, Kuching. 

The Chinese, of whom I shall treat hereafter, are 
principally found in Sarawak, though a few hundreds 
are now working gold on the Batang Lupar, -and 

20—2 
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traders abound at every place where profit can be 
obtained. 

The Indian races are represented by very few 
members. 

The Land Dayaks occupy a portion of Lundu, with 
the entire interior of Sarawak, Samarahan, and 
Sadong. 

The Sea Dayaks include the Sibuyaus, who are 
scattered through the various districts, and the inha- 
bitants of the Batang Lupar, the Seribas, Kalaka, 
and the branch streams on the left-hand bank of the 
Eejang, 

The Milanaus occupy the months of the Eejang, 
the Oya, the Muka, the Bintulu, and various lesser 
streams. 

The tattooed races, as the Kanowits, Pakatans, 
Punans, and others, live towards the interior of the 
districts lying between the Eejang and the Bintulu, 
and border on the Kayans, who occupy the Balui 
country, as the interior of the Bintulu and the Eejang 
is called. 

All these groups of tribes speak separate languages, 
and each has also various dialects. 

It is very difficult to obtain even an approximate 
estimate of the amount of population, but I will state 
it at the most moderate rate. 

The home districts, as Lundu, Sarawak, Samarahan, 

and Sadong, may be reckoned at 80,000 

The Sea Dayak districts, including Sibuyau, Batang 
Lupar, Seribas, Kalaka, and those on the left bank 

of the Rejang, at 120,000 

The districts lying between Rejang Mouth and Bintulu ... 40,000 

... 240,000 


Total 
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In stating these numbers I am convinced that I am 
very much underrating them, as the more inquiries we 
make the thicker appears the population of the Sea 
Dayak districts. 

The capital of Sarawak is Kuching, and, considering 
the circumstances of the country, the rise of this free 
port has been rapid. When Sir James Brooke first 
reached the spot, there were few inhabitants except 
the Malay rajahs and their followers, who subsequently 
for the most part removed to Brunei, the residence of 
the Sultan. I saw Kuching in the year 1848, when it 
was but a small place, with few Chinese or Kling shops, 
and perhaps not over 6,000 Malay inhabitants ; there 
was little trade, the native prahus were small, and I 
saw but few of them. The jungle surrounded the 
town and hemmed in the houses, and the Chinese 
gardeners had scarcely made an impression on the 
place. As confidence was inspired, so the town 
increased, and now, including the outlying parishes, its 
population numbers not less than 15,000. 

The commerce of the place has kept pace with it, 
and from a rare schooner finding its way over to return 
with a paltry cargo, the trade has risen till an exanii- 
nation of the books convinced me that it was in 1860 
above 250,000Z. of exports and imports. 

The articles constituting the exports are for the 
most part the produce of the jungle; the principal 
exception is sago, which is imported from the districts 
to the east of Cape Sirik, to be manufactured at 
Kuching into the pearl and flour of commerce. The 
trade in this article has for many years been injured 
t>y the constant disturbances, ending in a state of 
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chronic civil war, which desolated the prodncing 
districts. Now, however, that they have been ceded 
to Sarawak, and a firm government established, a great 
development should take place in this branch of trade. 

An article which might become of great value is 
cotton : it is cultivated among many of the tribes 
residing within the Sarawak territories, particularly by 
the Dayaks of Seribas and Sakarang, who manufacture 
from it a durable cloth. The Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion has sent out some Egyptian seed, which, if it 
arrive in good condition, may tend to increase the 
produce. I am convinced, however, that no cultiva- 
tion will have great success in Borneo which does not 
at first depend on imported labour, and as China is 
near, the supply could be easily and regularly obtahicd. 

The amount of rice produced will also greatly depend 
on foreign labour; at present the natives hut rarely 
export any, and during some seasons scarcely produce 
sufficient for the consumption of the people. There is 
one thing to he observed, however, that as the country 
is becoming year by year more settled, the inhabitants 
in the same ratio give greater attention to acquiring 
wealth. The Sea Dayaks are very acquisitive, and 
would soon imitate the Chinese methods of cultivation. 
I have elsewhere remarked that the agriculture to the 
north of the capital is far superior to anything found 
in Sarawak or its neighbourhood, and this has most 
probably arisen from the large number of Chinese who 
formerly inhabited that country. 

The use of the plough, the harrow, or the buffalo in 
cultivation is, except by report, entirely unknown in 
Sarawak ; at present, the Malays and Dayaks use no 
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other instruments than a long chopper, an axe, and a 
pointed stick. 

The soil and the varied heights on the hill-sides 
would render Sarawak a fine country for coffee, which 
grows freely, and so do pepper, indigo, tapioca, arrow- 
root, and almost every product cultivated in the 
neighbouring islands ; but these things are not yet 
grown in sufficient quantities to render them worth 
mentioning as articles of export. Of the jungle pro- 
duce I may name the principal : they are fine timber 
of many varieties, gntta-percha, india-rubber, wax, and 
rattans, and the last are to be obtained in the very 
greatest abnndanee and of the best quahty in the 
districts lately ceded by the Sultan to the government 
of Sarawak. 

Sarawak has a very great advantage over many 
countries, having water communication from the far 
interior, down to her coasts, and inner channels com- 
municating with many of the outlying districts. 

The mineral products known to exist in sufficient 
quantities to be worth working are coal, antimony, and 
gold. Coal seams have long been known to exist, but 
in situations which necessitated a considerable outlay 
to work them ; within the last few months, however, 
coal has been discovered close to the water’s edge in 
the districts lately ceded, but I have not yet heard of 
the result of the examinations which have just been 
made. Antimony of the best quality can be procured 
in sufficient quantities to supply any demand, and a 
new mine has been secured to- the Sarawak govern- 
ment by the cession of Bintulu. 

Gold is only worked by the Chinese, who wash the 
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surface earth in a way which I will afterwards describe. 
No deep sinkings have been attempted, nor has quartz 
yet been discovered in large quantities, and it is not 
likely to be while nine-tenths of the country are still 
clothed with forest. 

Indications of many minerals exist, but until found 
in greater quantities they are scarcely worth referring 
to, except to encourage a careful examination of the 
mountain and hilly districts. Sufficient silver has 
however been found to render it probable that a mine 
exists not far from the Bidi antimony works. The 
Dutch beyond the border are said to be working a 
copper mine to great profit ; and in Sarawak indica- 
tions of that mineral, as well as of lead, have been 
several times discovered : but no great importance can 
be attached to them at present. Manganese and 
arsenic have been found in considerable quantities, but 
they are not yet worked. 

The most remarkable thing connected with Sarawak 
is the change which has come over the aborigines; 

, from all the accounts I could gather they were twenty- 
five years ago in a much more miserable condition 
than the Muruts and Bisayas in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. The country was in a state of complete 
anarchy, and Malays were fighting against Malays and 
Dayaks against Dayaks. Even before the civil war 
broke out the condition of the latter was miserable in 
the extreme ; they were exposed to every exaction, 
their children were taken from them, their villages 
attacked and often sacked by the ^eribasand Sakarang, 
and hunger approaching to famine added to their 
troubles. 
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Even when Sir James Brooke succeeded to the 
government and peace was restored, it took years to 
eradicate from the Malays the belief, founded on long 
established practice, that the Dayaks were persons to 
be plundered by every means. When it could not be 
done openly, it was carried on by a system of forced 
trade. Sir James Brooke’s attention was constantly 
directed to this subject, and he found that as long as 
the Malay chiefs were paid their salaries by receiving 
half the rice-tax, some of them had an excuse for 
continuing, the old practice. I have mentioned the 
tours of inspection undertaken by his nephew, the 
Raja Muda ; shortly after these were concluded a new 
system was introduced, and the chiefs had their 
salaries paid to them in money. Since which time 
few complaints have been made by the Dayaks. 

As far as material comfort adds to the happiness of 
man, the Dayaks have reason to be thankful : what- 
ever they earn, they enjoy ; a tax of four shillings on 
every family is the amount levied on them by govern- 
ment : after that is paid they are free from every 
exaction. Not only have they the produce of their 
industry, but the wealth derived from their forests of 
fruit-trees, a market for which can always be found 
among the Chinese and Malays. Many of the caves 
likewise produce the edible bird’s nest, which is another 
source of profit. 

The Malays, however, have benefited equally with 
the Dayaks by the change of system. Formerly the 
chiefe employed a crqwd of relations and followers to 
collect their taxes and to oppress the aborigines ; and, 
as at Brunei now, if the master asked for a bushel of 
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rice, the man demanded two more for himself. The 
system had a debasing influence on all ; no doubt 
many suffered a httle by the change, but as a rule all 
these men turned to legitimate trade, as soon as they 
found tliat to oppress the Dayaka entailed fines and 
punishments. 

The impetus given was great, trading prahus were 
built, and voyages undertaken which their fathers had 
not thought of. Singapore, Java, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and even a portion of Sumatra were visited. 
This brought wealth and increased activity, which was 
shown in the improved dwellings, the larger prahus, 
the gayer dresses, and the amount of gold ornaments 
that became common among their women. 

There is one thing I must particularly mention, the 
remarkable honesty shown by these traders in all their 
intercourse with Europeans. An Englishman, who 
greatly facihtated their commercial transactions by 
loans of money at a rate of interest which in the East 
was considered remarkably moderate, told me that, in 
all his experience, he had only found one Malay who 
attempted to cheat him. He never demanded receipts, 
but simply made an entry in his books, and his loans 
with that one exception were all repaid him. 

He told me a story of a Malay trader that singularly 
illustrates their character. The man borrowed a small 
sum and went on a voyage ; in a mouth he returned, 
stating he had lost both prahu and cargo, and asked 
t« be entrusted with double the amount of his former 
debt ; it was given him. Again, he returned, having 
been wrecked close to the mouth of the river. He 
came to this Enghshman and clearly explained bis 
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misfortune, but added — “ You know I am an honest 
man, disasters cannot always happen to me, lend me 
sufficient to go on another voyage, and I will repay all 
I owe you.” My informant said he hesitated, but at 
last lent him the whole amount demanded. The 
trader was away three months, and his smiling face, 
when he came back to his creditor, showed he had 
been successful; he paid off the principal portion of 
the debt, and afterwards cleared off the remainder, 
and was, when I heard the story, one of the most 
flourishing traders in Sarawak. I thought the anec- 
dote was honourable to both, and illustrates the kindly 
feeling which exists in that country between the Euro- 
pean and native. 

This confidence, however, was the growth of some 
years, and the result of the system of government 
which I will now describe. In treating of the capital, 
I have shown the practice established there. In all 
the former dependencies of Brunei there were local 
chiefs who administered the internal affairs of their 
own districts. In Sarawak there were originally three, 
and that number Sir James Brooke continued in their 
employment, and permitted and encouraged them to 
take part in everything connected with the govern- 
ment of the country, obtaining their consent to the 
imposition of any new tax or change in the system of 
levying the old, consulting them on all occasions, and 
allowing their local knowledge to guide him in those 
things with which they were necessarily better ao- 
quainted than he could possibly be. 

It was not to be expected that his teaching and 
influence should suddenly change these men, accus- 
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tomed to almost uncontrolled sway, into just and 
beneficent rulers, and he failed in moulding the data 
patiuggi, the principal chief. As long as Sir James 
Brooke was himself present in Sarawak, he could keep 
him tolerably straight, but no amount of liberality 
could prevent him oppressing the Dayaks on every 
possible occasion. His rapacity increasing, he took 
bribes in his administrations of justice^ and it was at 
last found necessary to remove him. The third chief 
behaved much better, and the second, patinggi Ali, 
was killed during one of Captain Keppell’s expeditions. 

The last named left many sons, two of whom would 
have adorned any situation in life ; the eldest, the late 
bandhar of Sarawak, was a kind, just, and good man, 
respected in his public capacity, and beloved in all 
social intercourse : his only fault was, a certain want 
of decision, partly caused by a rapid consumption that 
carried him off about two years since. His next 
brother succeeded him, and appears to have all his 
brother’s good qualities, with remarkable firmness of 
character. In fact, a generation is springing up, 
with new ideas and more enlarged views, who appear 
to appreciate the working of their present government, 
and have a pride in being connected with it. 

By associating these men in the administration, and 
thus educating them in political life, and by setting 
the example of a great ' equality in social intercourse. 
Sir James Brooke laid the foundation of a government 
vdiich stood a shock that many of his best Mends ex* 
pected would prove fatal. I refer to the Chinese insur- 
rection. None of the predicted results have followed. 
Trade and revenue have both actually increased, and 
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a much better system of management has been intro- 
duced. 

The example set in the capital is followed in all the 
dependent districts, and the local rulers are always 
associated with the European in the government. The 
effect has been to prevent any jealousy arising; and 
the contempt of all natives, which appears a part of 
our creed in many portions of our empire, is not felt 
in Sarawak. Nothing appears more striking to those 
who have resided long in Sarawak than the extraor- 
dinary change which appears to have been effected in 
the character of the people, and also in that of indi- 
viduals. There is no doubt that Sir James Brooke 
was working in soil naturally good, or these results 
could not have taken place, but yet when we know the 
previous history of men, how lawless and savage they 
were, and yet find they have conducted themselves 
in an exemplary manner for twenty years, the whole 
circumstances appear surprising. 

I will tell an anecdote of one of the very oldest of 
the chiefs, to show the apparently stubborn materials 
which had to be moulded. The man, relating the 
story himself, said that about thirty-five years ago 
he was cruising near Datu Point when he observed a 
small trading boat passing out at sea. He immedi- 
ately gave chase, and when near her noticed the crew 
were all armed, and preparing to defend themselves, 
BO his own followers advised him to sheer off, but he 
made them push alongside, and springing on boq,rd 
the trading prahu with a drawn kris, so effectually 
alarmed the hostile crew that they all ran below. 
There were six of them, but he killed them all, and 
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added, one only did' he pity, as in their distress five 
called on their mothers, but one only begged mercy 
of God. And yet that man has behaved well for the 
last twenty-five years, and much better, in my opinion, 
than many others of far greater pretensions. It never 
appears to strike bim that he had committed a blood- 
thirsty and wicked action, perhaps he considered that 
to conceal his piratical act any means were justifiable ; 
but however that may be, he has completely changed 
his conduct, has been faithful under great temptations, 
and has always proved himself a brave and trustworthy 
man since a regular government has been established 
in Sarawak. 

Few would have undertaken the responsibility of 
ruling a country with such materials, but to render the 
task easier, there were some excellent men to leaven 
the multitude, and a retired pirate is generally a good 
servant, if you can turn the energies that led him to a 
roving life into a legitimate channel. 

If Sir James Brooke has been fortunate in the 
majority of his native officers, he has been equally so 
in his English ones. In Mr. Brooke, his nephew, 
whom he appointed Kaja Muda, or heir-apparent, 
during his last visit to Borneo, he has found one 
whom he can fully trust to treat the natives with that 
even justice and gentleness of .disposition which laid 
the foundation of his own great success, and who is 
anxious to carry on the Sarawak government on the 
same noble principles on which it was founded. Of 
Mr. Charles Johnson’s masterly management of the 
Sea Dayaks I have spoken elsewhere; and I may 
name another officer, Arthur Crookshank, who has 
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proved himself exceedingly efficient, particularly as a 
police magistrate, where his unrivalled knowledge of 
the language, and his familiarity with the habits and 
characteristics of the people, have rendered his services 
invaluable. 

It is obvious, however, that where a government 
depends for its stability on the individual character 
of its officers, and where a change in the system may 
be introduced by the head of the government not 
following in the footsteps of his predecessors, men 
will not risk their capital in the development of the 
country. 

I have watched the gradual development of Sarawak 
with the greatest interest ; I have seen districts once 
devoted to anarchy restored to prosperity and peace 
by the simple support of the orderly part of the popu- 
lation by a government acting with justice, and it is 
not surprising that all its neighbours appeal to it, 
when their own countrymen are seen to exercise so 
great an influence in its councils. 

The experiment so happily begun might be carried 
on with great results, had the Sarawak government 
more material force to back it. At present nine-tenths 
of the country are forest ; I believe the largest portion 
of that may be cultivated with great success, but popu- 
lation is wanting. There is but one people who can 
develop the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
they are the Chinese. 

They are a most industrious and saving nation, and 
yet liberal in their households, and free in their per- 
sonal expenses. The;^ are the only people to support 
sn European government, as they are the only Asiatics 
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who will pay a good revenue. In Sarawak there are 
not above 3,000 Chinese, and yet they pay in indirect 
taxes more than the quarter of a million of Malays 
and Dayaks pay altogether. There is room within 
the Sarawak territories for half a million of Chinese 
cultivators, without in any way inconveniencing the 
other inhabitants ; and these Chinese could pay vdth- 
out feeling the pressure 2Z. a head in indirect taxes : 
as those levied on opium, spirits, tobacco, and other 
articles. 

There must be soundness in the system pursued in 
Sarawak, or it could not have stood alone for so many 
years, exposed as it has been to successive storms. A 
similar, or a modified system, supported by our national 
strength, would produce great results. No one can 
judge of the consuming power of the Chinese abroad, 
by the Chinese in their own country. Abroad he clothes 
himself in Engfish cloth, he uses Enghsh iron, he 
sometimes takes to our crockery, he when well off 
drinks our beer, and is especially partial to our bis- 
cuits. He does nothing in a niggardly spirit, but, as 
I have said, is liberal in his household. 

I believe if England were to try the experiment of 
a Chinese colony, where they had room to devote 
themselves to agriculture, to mining, and to commerce, 
the effects would be as great in proportion as those 
displayed in our Australian colonies. The Indian 
Isles are not far distant from China, and emigrants 
^from it are always ready to leave on the sUghtest 
temptation. 

I have lived so many years in the Archipelago that 
I hope my information may be found correct. I cer- 
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tainly expect mncli from tlie future of Borneo, if the 
present experiment should be aided or adopted, as it 
possesses the elements of wealth and prosperity, and 
can obtain what is essential to success, a numerous 
and industrious population. 

The Chinese have no difficulty in amalgamating 
with the native inhabitants, and to a certain extent 
can always obtain wives, as Borneo, like England, 
appears to possess a redundant female population. 
The men are, of course, exposed to many more dangers 
than the women, and these latter are so fond of their 
own homes that they seldom remove far from their 
parents. But now there appears to be no difficulty 
in procuring female emigrants, and if the present 
rebellion continue to desolate China wo might remove 
all the inhabitants of a village together. I have hoard 
men say that they have seen as much misery in some 
of the iirovinces of that vast empire as they saw in 
Ireland during the famine, and when that is the case, 
there will be no difficulty in inducing these people to 
emigrate. A calculation has been made that, if 
Borneo were well cultivated, it would suffice for tlic 
support of a hundred millions of Chinese. 

The administration of justice is a subject of vital 
importance in aU countries, but especially so in an 
Asiatic and a mixed population. The simple forms 
adopted in Sarawak are admirably suited to the 
country, and the care displayed in inquiries has won 
the confidence of the people. There are three courts 
established in Sarawak: a general court, a police 
court, and a native religious court. The last has 
charge of all cases in which a reference is required to 
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the laws of the Koran, as in marriages and divorces ; 
an appeal lies, however, in certain cases to the general 
court. Ten years ago the native judges gave no satis- 
faction to the people and inspired no confidence, as it 
was known the principal chief took bribes, but since 
his removal, it is rare indeed to hear of a decision 
giving dissatisfaction, as both the late bandhar and 
his brother, the present bandhar, really take a pride 
in their court, and look into the cases. They also 
regularly attend the general court, and have thus 
been educated by the example set by the English 
magistrates of the most patient investigation. The 
general court takes cognizance of all the principal 
cases both civil and criminal, and in serious trials 
there is a kind of jury of the principal English and 
native inhabitants. 

Cheap, and above all, speedy justice is what is 
required in the East, where they never can understand 
our wearisome forms. It reminds me of the Malay 
tried for murder in one of our English courts ; he was 
asked the question, Guilty or Not guilty, and answered 
immediately, Guilty. He was advised to withdraw it 
and plead not guilty, but he steadily refused, saying, 
“ Why should I plead not guilty, when I know I com- 
mitted the murder ; when you all know that as well 
as I, and mean to hang me, so don’t make a long fuss 
about it.” They very often confess even the most 
heinous crimes. The police court has cognizance of 
-the same cases as would come before similar courts 
elsewhere, with a little mixture of the county court. 

The Malays, except the followers of the Brunei 
nobles, are found on the whole to be very truthful, 
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faithful to their relatives, and devotedly attached to 
their children. Eemarkably free from crimes, and 
when they are committed they generally arise from 
jealousy. Bravo when well led, they inspire confidence 
in their commanders; they are highly sensitive to 
dishonour, and tenacious as to their conduct towards 
each other ; and being remarkably polite in their 
manners, they render agreeable all intercourse with 
them. Malays are generally accused of great idleness, 
and in one sense they deserve it; they do not like 
continuous work, but they do enough to suppoi-t 
themselves and families in comfort, and real poverty 
is unknown among them. No relative is abandoned 
because he is poor, or because an injury or an illness 
may have iiuiapacitatcd him for work. 

Sarawak appears to the natives of the western coast 
of Borneo what an oasis must bo to the wandering 
Arab, and it is often visited by the people of the 
neighbouring countries to examine as a sort of 
curiosity. A party of Bugau Dayaks from the upper 
Kapuas once arrived in Kuching after fifteen days’ 
journey, merely to discover whether or not it were 
true that the Dayaks of Sarawak wore living in com- 
fort, but a more curious incident was the amval of a 
chief from the Natunas to lay his case before the 
Sarawak government. A near relative of the Sultan 
ofLiiiggin had yeaidy visited that group, which was 
subject to his authority, under the pretence of collect- 
ing taxes, but instead of confining himself to his duty, 
commenced a system^ of gross extortion. The natives 
submitted patiently, but not content with that, he 
seized their young girls, and when his passions were 
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satisfied, sent them again ashore, and forbad them to 
many, under tlie pretence that they must consider 
themselves in future as his concubines. 

At last he proceeded so far as, during a chiefs 
absence, to take up his residence in his house and to 
seize on his wife and family. On the owner’s return, 
he was received with shots from his own batteries. 
His wife, evading the watch kept on her, rejoined him, 
hut after vainly endeavouring to recover the rest of his 
family, he brought his complaint to Sarawak. As the 
Sultan of Linggin was under the suzerainty of the 
Dutch, it was impossible to interfere actively in his 
defence ; hut as there was no doubt of the truth of 
these representations, as they merely confirmed the 
accounts which had been previously received from the 
officers of one of our men-of-war wlio had surveyed 
that group, the whole ease was laid before the Dutch 
authorities at Kio, with an apology for the apparent 
interference in their affairs ; hut although naturally 
disposed to think that there was much exaggeration 
in the native accounts, they acted promptly, sent a 
vessel of war to the Natunas, whose captain fully con- 
firmed the report forwarded, and giving the young 
noble an order to restore all his plunder, and come 
on board within an hour, they set sail with him to one 
of the fortresses to the eastward, where he remained 
several years. This energetic action had a most 
beneficial effect, and, although many years have passed 
since, I have not heard of any complaints from the 
inhabitants of that very lovely group. 

The relatives of the Sultan of Linggin acted in 
the same way as the Bornean nobles, who really 
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appear to be convinced that they have a right to treat 
the poorer natives as they please, and do not under- 
stand any other method ; but Makota’s cruel nature 
delighted in it for its sake. Ho was, as I have said, 
the Sultan’s favourite minister, and used to say, “ I 
laiow that the system of government pursued in 
Sarawak is the right system, and that in the end wo 
should obtain much more from them by treating them 
kindly, but I have been accustomed all my life to 
oppress them, and it affords me unmixed satisfaction 
to get oven their cooking-pots from tlieui ; ” and he 
chuckled over the remembrance. 

As the Malays increase in wealth, they are gradually 
taking more to the fashion of making pilgrimages to 
Mecca, though the sufierings they iindergo in the 
crowded Ships are almost equal to those endured in 
the middle passage. Some of tho Arab ships arc so 
crammed, that each pilgrim is only allowed sufficient 
space for a small mat on the deck, and there he 
remains during tho whole voyage, except when he 
cooks his meals. One year, of the twelve who started 
from Sarawak on the pilgrimage, but five returned, 
though now it is not so fatal, as our authorities in the 
east are preventing tho over-crowding of those vessels 
which leave Englisli ports. 

They have a custom in Sara^vak which is rather 
cmions : to insure good hair to their girls, they throw 
gold dust on it, and then send the child out among 
the crowd, who with scissors endeavour to snip out 
the precious metal. 

It has often been noticed that the Malay language 
is very concise, and as a proof, I have heard the fol- 
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lowing anecdote related. I have not yet seen it in 
print, though it may be. An English judge was con- 
demning a man to death for a barbarous murder, and 
earnestly dwelling on the dreadful nature of the crime, 
he lengthened his discourse to twenty minutes. Then 
turning to the court interjmeter he told him to translate 
what ho had said into Malay. The official looked 
sternly at the prisoner, and addressed him thus: “The 
judge says you are a very wicked man; you have com- 
mitted a great crime, tlicrefore you must he hung. 
Sudah (I have done),” and then quietly retired to his 
place, to the astonishment of the judge, who could 
not comprehend how his leanied and affecting dis- 
course had been so briefly translated ; ho could only 
ejaculate, “ Certainly the Malay is the most epigram- 
matic language.” 

I have already treated of the Land and Sea Dayaks, 
and will not dwell further on the subject, but give a 
short account of the Chinese on the north-west coasi 
of Borneo. 
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THE CHINESE IN BOIINEO. 

The first thing that strikes an inquirer into the inter- 
course which was formerly carried on between China 
and the northern part of Borneo, is the prevalence of 
names referring to tliese strangers. They are called 
in Malay, Orang China; by the Land Dayaks of 
Sarawak, Orang Sina ; and by the Borneans, Orang 
Kina, men of China ; and north of the capital, we 
find Kina Benua, the Chinese land, in Labnan ; Kina 
Balu, the Chinese widow, the name of the groat moun- 
tain; Kina Batangan, the Chinese river, on the north- 
cast coast ; and we have Kina Taki, the name of a 
stream at the foot of Kina Balu, and Kina Bafigun, a 
name of a small river of the north north-eastern coast. 
Around Brunei wo continually come across terraces cut 
by the Chinese on the sides of the hills, where the 
pepper-plant was grown, particularly on the eminence 
below the consulate : and the places where they had 
levelled the gi’ound on which to build their houses are 
often to be met with, one of the most distinct being 
in my own garden. Their graves are also numerous, 
and may easily be traced on the slopes of the hills, 
though time has worn down their edges, and left but 
a slightly swelling mound. 
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My object is not to write a liistory of the Cliineso 
intercourse with Borneo, but to notice what impress 
it has left on the manners and thoughts of the people, 
and what remembrances of them may still be gathered. 
At present there are scarcely any of the original 
settlers left. I only remember one very old man, who 
cultivated a garden a few miles above the town ; and 
although ho had lived there for sixty years, q,rrivmg 
as a child, he had not mastered the language of the 
country, and could only say that in old days the 
Chinese were numerous. 

The reigning Sultan used often to converse on the 
siibject, and told me that his own father was tlie 
nobleman appointed to supeiintend the Chinese ; and 
that about fifty years ago they were veiy numerous to 
the westward of the town, and that when he was a 
youth, he was fond of strolling in their pepper and 
vegetable gardens. He did not know “ how many 
there were, but there were many.” He accounted for 
their almost total disappearance by saying that for the 
last sixty or seventy years they had received no recruits 
from China, and that the Chinese gardeners near the 
town seldom had wives, but those up the country and 
in the neighbouring districts lived among the Murut 
and Bisaya tribes, and that their descendants had 
mixed with the native population and adopted their 
dress and habits. 

An occurrence which took place whilst I was in 
Brunei tended to confirm this. A Chinese pedlar, 
married to a Murut girl, came to me one day to com- 
plain of the conduct of a Bornean nobleman who had 
been oppressing the aborigines. I sent him with the 
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Illalay ivTiter attached to the Consulate to explain his 
case to the Sultan, as I could not interfere myself. 

The following week the chief of the Murut trihe 
arrived to support the complaint, and went with the 
pedlar into the shop of the principal Chinese trader in 
Bnmci, haba Masu, who began questioning him in 
Malay. The man answered in a stupid manner, as if 
he scarcely understood him, upon which the baba 
turned to the pedlar and said in Hokieu Chinese, 
“ What is the use of your bringing such a fool to sup- 
port your case ? ” The chief’s face brightened directly, 
and he observed, in good Chinese, “ I am not such a 
fool, but I don’t understand Malay well.” The trader, 
very much surprised to be thus addressed in his own 
language by a Murut, made particular inquiries, and 
found that this was the grandson of an immigrant from 
Amoy, who had settled among the aborigines, and had 
taught his children his own language, and his eldest 
son marrying the daughter of a chief, their child had 
succeeded to the leadership of the tribe. 

Subsequently, I questioned some of the Chinese 
pedlars who were accustomed to trade in the districts 
on the coast to the north of the capital, which are 
known by the general name of Saba, and they found 
there were many of the Bisayas and Muruts of Kalias, 
Padas, Mombakut, and Patatan, wdio could speak 
Chinese very fairly, and who acknowledged their mixed 
descent from the Chinese and the aborigines. Wherever 
the former settle, they always seek wives among the 
people, though few comparatively have the good fortune 
to procure them. However, when they do, the women 
iioon become reconciled to them as husbands, and find 
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a manifest improvement in their condition, as the 
Chinese do not like to see their wives do more than the 
real domestic work of the house, performing all the more 
laborious duties themselves, even to cooking the dinner. 

My friend, the chief of the village of Blimbing, on 
the Limbang, said he remembered the Chinese living 
at a place called Batang Parak, about eighty miles from 
the mouth of the river. He himself could only call to 
mind seven who were cultivating pepper-plantations in 
his time, but his father had told him that before the 
insurrection the whole country -was covered with their 
gardens. Of this insurrection I could obtain few 
particulars, though they pointed out a hill at tlie 
month of the Madalam where the Chinese had built a 
fort, but had been defeated by the Bornean forces. 

A hundred and fifty miles up the Limbang, on tlic 
banks of the Madihit branch, and beyond all the worst 
rapids, the Muruts told us the Chinese fonnerly liad 
very extensive pepper-plantations ; hut within the 
remembrance of their oldest men, they had all died 
away, no new recruits joining them, and their descend- 
ants wore lost among the surrounding tribes. 

There is but one objection to the theory that the 
Borneans derive their origin in groat part from tlic 
former Chinese settlers : it is that they are even darker 
than the other Malays ; otherwise, the squareness and 
heaviness of feature, particularly observable among the 
lower classes, would seem to mark them as descendants 
of the labouring Chinese who form the bulk of tlte 
emigrants from China, though I have often obseiwed 
that many of the children of the undoubtedly mixed 
breed were very dark. I have noticed in my account 
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of our first expedition to Kina Balu the fiict of the 
young girls at the village of Ghinamhur having the 
front of their heads shaved after the manner of the 
Chinese. I do not remember having seen any female 
of the other tribes of aborigines disfigured in the same 
way. When wo wore at the village of Kiau, at the 
base of Kina Balu, we continually remarked faces 
wliich showed distinct indications of being descended 
from the celestials. 

I have before noticed the superior style in which the 
natives to the north of Brunei carry on their agricul- 
tural operations. I find my description of the method 
pursued by the Bisayas of Tanah Merab in cultivating 
popper exactly agrees with that of the Chinese men- 
tioned by Forrest in his account of Borneo Proper. 
And the natives of Tawaran and Tampasuk cultivate 
their rice as carefully as the Chinese, following their 
example of dividing the fields by low embankments, so 
ns to be able to regulate the supply of water ; and in 
no other part of Borneo are to bo found gardens as 
neat as those we saw on the plain of Tawaran. It is 
evident they have not yet forgotten the lessons taught 
to their forefathers by the Chinese, though their 
improved agriculture appears to be almost the only 
impress left on the people. Instead of their following 
the more civilized race, the latter appear to have 
completely blended with and become lost among the 
numerous population around. 

The tradition is still well known among the nativesj 
of the whole country being filled with those immi- 
grants ; and they say that in very ancient clays there 
'vas an empire ruled by one of the strangers, and the 
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Sulus have still the tradition enrrent among them that 
in former days their islands formed a part of a great 
Chinese kingdom, whose seat of government was iu 
the north of Borneo. Forrest having mentioned tliat 
the Sulus ill his day had such a tradition, drew my 
attention to it, and it may refer to the time subscipiont 
to the invasion of the country by Kublai Khan’s 
general. The following is an extract from tlu; 
genealogy of the sovereigns of Borneo, which is in the 
possession of the paiigeran tumanggong : — “ Ho who 
first reigned in Brunei, and introduced the religion of 
Islam, was his Highness the Sultan Mohamod, and his 
Highness had one female child by his wife the sister of 
the Chinese rajah, whom he brought from Kina 
Batangan (Cliineso river), and this princess was 
married to Sherif Ali, who came from the country of 
Taib, and who afterwards governed under the name of 
his Highness Sultan Barkat (the Blessed), and it 
ivas ho w'ho erected the mosque, and whose Chinese 
subjects built the- Kota Batu, or stone fort.” This 
appears to refer to a Chinese kingdom at Kina Batau- 
gan, on the north-east coast, and would appear to 
support the tradition current among the Sulus that 
a Chinese empire once existed in Borneo. 

In 1840 there was scarcely a Chinese left in the 
capital ; but no sooner was our treaty made in 1847, 
than traders from Singapore began to open shops 
there. At first, it appeared as if a valuable commercial 
intercourse were about to commence, as it was supposed 
the Chinese, as of old, would soon begin to form 
pepper-plantations, and the expectation was partly 
fulfilled. A rich shopkeeper obtained permission from 
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the late Sultan, and a gi’ant of land having hccn made, 
he set to work to form a garden. He planted frnits, 
vegetables, and pepper ; the last grew hmiriantly, 
though the soil appeared unpromising ; but no sooner 
was it kno'W'n to he yielding, tlnui crowds of idlers from 
the capital flocked there, and soon stripped it of every- 
thing eatable. In despair, he gave up his project, and 
no one has had the courage to tiy again ; in fact, it 
would be useless as long as the present system of 
government holds. 

Since our Ci Tony of Lahuan was established in 1818, 
a few Chinese have left it to spread along the coast. 
As yet they have had little cfiect, since most of them 
have married into native families, and done little else 
than carry on a petty trade, or manufacture aiwack. 
Lately, however, a few have commenced popper-gar- 
dens, hut the districts are too unsettled to promise 
much, yet it is a movement to he encouraged. When 
I have asked the Chinese why they did not emigrate 
there, the invariable answer has been, “ Will you afford 
us protection ? if not, as soon as our plantations are 
productive, the nobles will force the produce from us.” 

The Sultan, in a moment of enlightenment, deter- 
mined to encourage planters, -and actually sent for a 
dozen from Singapore, paid their expenses to Drunei, 
and promised a monthly allowance till the produce 
of their vegetable-gardens enabled the Chinese to 
support themselves. These regular pa 3 mcnts, how- 
ever, soon became very distasteful to him, and every 
month he gave them less, till at last from want of 
food they all dispersed, and the experiment has not 
been tried again. 
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The Brunei government makes every effort to pre- 
vent the Chinese mixing with the aborigines, as it 
tends to destroy the monopoly of trade they seek to 
establish, and it fears also the teaching of the Chinese, 
who would never counsel submission to oppressive 
rulers, though when employed by the nobles as agents, 
they can be more systematically grinding than the 
Malays. 

It is evident that the intercourse between Borneo 
and China, which undoubtedly was once very active, 
has been decreasing for above a hundred years, aiitl 
the cause was doubtless the anarchy into which the 
country fell, and the consequent want of protection. 
Fifty years ago, the jimk trade appears entirely to 
have ceased, and even in 1775 it had been reduced to 
about seven a year, although they continued to build 
vessels at Brunei. 

With regard to the accounts of old travellers, that 
the north of Borneo was formerly peopled from Cochin 
China, I have heard nothing to support the thcoiy, 
beyond the tradition that in ancient days a great trade 
was carried on between Annam and the north-west 
coast, when many Cochin Chinese settled in Borneo. 
In fact, in the Champa country, in the southern portion 
of the Kambodian peninsula, there is a people whose 
language contains a considerable number of Malay 
words ,* so that the effect on these two countries may 
have been mutual, though Champa, doubtless, was 
more influenced by settlers from the Malay peninsula. 

I have before alluded to the Chinese wandering 
from our colony of Labuan to settle in small numbers 
in the districts on the coast to the north of that 
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island. A favourite place was Papar, as the aborigines 
there were wealthy, and, being numerous, cared httle 
for their nominal ruler, pangeran Omar ; and among 
the Chinese settlers were two men, who lived in a 
small house on the banks of the river. One day, 
early in the year 1859, the ^vife of the chief of a 
neighbouring village was passing that way, when one 
of these men attempted to pull oiBf her petticoat, 
which constituted her only covering. Her screams 
bringing some friends to the spot, the man let her 
go and ran into his house. In the evening, the chief 
came to demand satisfaction for this very gross insult, 
but said, as the offender was a stranger, and perhaps 
did not know the customs of the country, he should 
only fine him the value of a goat. The two Chinese 
ordered him to leave their house, and, to enforce it, 
took up their carrying-sticks, with which the one who 
had insulted the woman struck him. The Dusun 
chief, who had his spear in his hand, stabbed the 
offender, and wounded his companion, who came up 
to join in the attack. This affair caused great com- 
motion in the district, and all the Chinese clamoured 
for vengeance. 

Pangeran Omar inquired into the case, fined the 
chief, and ordered the amount to be paid over to tlie 
dead man’s friends. They were not, however, satisfied 
with the amount of the fine, and determined to revenge 
themselves. Collecting a body of about twenty of 
their countrymen, on the pretence of a pig hunt, they 
marched to attack the chief's village; upon which 
the aborigines, beating the alarm gong, soon apprised 
their neighbours that they were in danger ; and the 
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Chinese, as usual, arrogant when there was no oppo- 
sition, but cowards in circumstances of peril, imme- 
diately on finding their first volley did not frighten 
their enemies, fled with precipitation, and were 
pursued by the Dusuns, and the larger portion of 
them killed. 

The case was misrepresented in Labuan, and some 
demands were made for satisfaction ; but it was evi- 
dent the Chinese had brought this disaster on them- 
selves ; and I know of no worse policy than to con- 
sider all those, whether British subjects or not, who 
leave our colony to settle on the coast as entitled to 
our protection. If we can be of service to them, it is 
as well to use our influence to insure them the best 
treatment, but we should never let the Chinese 
imagine we intend to give them the protection of the 
British flag on all occasions. Yet it is a subject 
which requires dchcate handling, for, if we entirely 
abandoned their interests, they would be plundered 
and massacred, and without them there will never 
be any progress on the coast, or development of trade 
and agriculture on a large scale ; and if we claim them 
as British subjects, which a few are in reahty, their 
insolence to the natives is often unbearable. 

I have generally found that those Chinese who come 
direct from their own country are better adapted to 
succeed with the native chiefs than those who have 
resided long in our own settlements, where they ac- 
quired an independence almost amounting to lawless- 
ness. I once nearly lost my life through the reckless 
conduct of one of these Singapore Chinese, who had 
been accustomed to treat the Malays there with great 
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contumely. When he arrived in Brunei, he did the 
same thing with a crazy man belonging to the Pablat 
section of the town, and the Chinese quarter was 
thrown into confusion. I sent both men to the Sultan, 
but in the meantime the report spread among the 
Malay’s relatives that the Chinese had ill used him, 
and 150 men immediately came down, shouting that 
they would run amuk among the Chinese. A re- 
spectable Bornean trader came hastily into my room, 
saying, if I did not immediately go down to the scene, 
there would he a massacre. I caught up my sword 
and hurried to the Chinese village, to find the Pablat 
men in the act of assaulting the strangers ; and had 
one wound been given, there would have been no 
stopping the mischief. 

I need not dwell on all the particulars, but it 
was with the greatest difficulty I turned the Malays 
back from their purpose. To me they behaved with 
great civility, after the first excitement was over ; but 
the glare their chief gave me, when I put the hilt of 
my sword to his breast to prevent him using his spear 
on an unfortunate Chinese trader, who had nothing to 
do with the quarrel, was a very savage one. 'His 
hand in a moment sought his kris ; but on my saying, 
in a very quiet tone, “ Don’t draw your kris on me,” 
lie dropped his intention at once, and although his 
followers drew their weapons and urged him to the 
attack, he began to explain to me the reason of his 
coming with that force at his back. I knew if I could 
check the rush for five minutes, things would be safe, 
as by that time some friends, who were staying at the 
house, would be down with all my armed followers, 
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and SO it proved. But the insolence of the Chinese 
was effectually checked by this demonstration, and I 
had no further trouble with them, as they thought I 
might not always be there to stand between them and 
death. 

This is but a meagre account of the results of that 
extensive Chinese intercourse with the northern por- 
tion of Borneo, which has been carried on for so many 
hundred yeai’s ; hut in a country so uncivilized there 
arc no antiquities ; and although the tradition exists 
among the people that formerly numerous immigrants 
arrived and settled, still they can relate few facts con- 
cerning them. There can be little doubt, judging 
from the character of the two people, that the nobles 
would endeavour to squeeze out of the foreign planters 
as much as possible ; that they would lino them 
heavily for very slight faults, till they would drive the 
Chinese to resistance, and insurrections would as 
surely follow among a people who always unite against 
other races. They are no match for the Malays and 
Dayaks in wild warfare, and it is only their organiza- 
tion which enables them to offer any resistance to the 
desultory attacks of their enemies. 

It has been said that in the gi-eat insurrection of 
the Chinese the Muruts joined them, and that the 
Borneans were compelled to seek the assistance of the 
Sulus to repress it, but I did not hear any mention 
of the latter statement, and it appears improbable. 
Internal dissension is the more likely cause of the 
fiiilure of the attempt to throw off the yoke of the 
Malays, the Muruts being bribed to leave their allies. 
At all events, the Bisaya tribes were engaged in its 
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suppression, as the grandfather of the chief of Bhm- 
bing assisted in taking the fort at the entrance of the 
Madalam river. The Chinese insurgents, driven from 
the lower country, attempted to make a stand on a 
rounded hill there, but lost their fort, either by a 
panic or by treachery, my infonnant did not appear 
certain which. 

Between Brunei and Sarawak the Chinese do not 
appear to have established tlicmselvesj but to the 
latter country the gold- workers of Sambas occasionally 
sent parties of men to try the soil, as auriferous ore 
was reported to be plentiful. But during the distrac- 
tions consequent on the civil war, they found it im- 
possible to pursue their peaceful industry, and those 
who were successful in obtaining gold were exposed to 
the attacks of lawless Malays. 

One man, who is now a very respected member of 
society, a haji of mark, who has for the last twenty 
years conducted himself in the most exemplary manner, 
was once tempted to commit a crime by the report 
that a party of Chinese was returning to Sambas with 
sixty ounces of gold. He and a few of his relations 
waylaid the travellers, and, surprising them in the 
dark forest, murdered them and obtained the treasure. 

This naturally aroused the anger of their country- 
men, and an expedition was fitted out at Sambas to 
revenge the deed. They marched into the Saraw’ak 
territory, and advanced nearly as far as the town of 
Siniawan, then occupied by Malays, but found a 
strong stockade built across the path. The Chinese 
irumbcred about seven hundred men, while their 
opponents were at first scarcely twenty, but protected 
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by their position and nnmerous guns. Confident in 
their numbers, the assailants rushed to the attack, 
almost reaching the foot of the defences, but receiving 
a severe fire from the guns in position, loaded -with 
nails, bits of old iron and shot, they were beaten back. 
The Malays acknowledge the Chinese kept up tlic 
attacks all day ; but, after their first repulse, they 
principally confined themselves to a distant fire, 
though they occasionally made attempts to turn the 
position, but were repulsed by the ever-increasing 
numbers of the Malays. 

Towards evening the Chinese withdrew to the banks 
of the river, and made preparations to pass the night, 
while the Malays, who had been reinforced by many 
of their friends, determined to try the effect of a 
surprise. They were commanded by the gallant 
patiiiggi Ali, whose exploits and death are recorded 
in the Voyatje of the Dido ; and just at sunset tlioy 
started in their light boats with a gun in each, ar.d 
pulled with an almost silent stroke towards the 
Chinese encampment, where they found their enemies 
cooking rice, smoking opium, or shouting or talking, in 
fact, making so great a noise as to prevent the possi- 
bility of hearing the sound of paddles, cautiously pulled. 

When all were ready, patinggi Ali gave the sigmil 
to fire, and the next moment they yelled and sprang 
ashore. The startled Chinese fled, and were pursued 
relentlessly by the Dayaks, who had come dowm from 
the hills to share in the struggle. It is said half tlm 
invading force was destroyed, and that the old, dried 
skulls I had noticed in the Dayak villages were the 
trophies of the fight. 
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Being tlius exposed to every kind of ill-treatment, 
it is not surprising that the Chinese did not care to 
settle in the country; but, after Sir James Brooke 
was established in Sarawak, they began to increase in 
numbers, though always inclined to be troublesome. 
When I arrived, in the year 1848, it was considered 
there were about six hundred living there, mostlv 
engaged in gold-working, and even these were much 
inclined to have an imperiiiiit m mperio, though too 
weak to carry out their views. They had formed them- 
selves into an association called the Santei Kiu kunsi, 
or company. 

I must notice that these Chinese are not the pure 
emigrants from China, but the half-breeds, descend- 
ants of the early settlers, who obtained Malay and 
Dayak wives, and are more warlike in their habits 
than the pure Chinese, many having much of the 
activity of the aborigines. Settled in Sambas before 
the arrival of the Europeans in those seas, they 
gradually formed self-governing communities among 
the weak Malay States around, and by intermarriage 
with the women of the Dayak tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood, formed both political and social alliances 
with them. 

It was not to be expected that this state of things 
could long exist without serious disputes arising with 
the Malay chiefs ; however, they generally managed 
to preverrt a total estrangement ; but when backed by 
the Dutch officials, the Sultan of Sambas endeavoured 
to coerce them into submission, the Chinese gold- 
working communities refused to obey, attacked the 
small force sent against them, captured the forts, 
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drove the Dutch troops to their steamers, and left in 
their possession little more than the town of Sambas. 
This, of course, roused the officials, and a strong expe- 
dition was sent from Java, which within a year subdued 
the refractory Chinese, who, in fact, submitted with 
very little opposition. But during their success they 
managed to be of considerable use to Sarawak. 

At the mouth of the Sambas river there is a place 
called Pamangkat, where several thousand Chinese 
agriculturists were engaged in raising fine crops of rice. 
These men had not joined their countrymen in their 
resistance to the Sambas government, and were there- 
fore marked out for punishment during their brief 
success. In their alarm, the Pamangkat Chinese fled 
to Sarawak, arriving in great numbers during the year 
1850, whilst I was absent with Sir James Brooke on 
his mission to Siam ; some came by sea, others fled 
overland to Lundu and to the interior. 

I found on my return in October, after nearly a 
year’s absence, that a great change had taken place 
in the appearance of the town of Kuching; dozens 
of fresh houses were built and building, while the 
surrounding forest was falling rapidly before the axes 
of the fugitives. Many of them had arrived destitute 
of all property, and I learnt that three hundred and 
ten families wore entirely supported by the food and 
money furnished by the Sarawak government, besides 
hundreds of others having received presents of tools 
and temporary assistance. It was calculated at the 
time that about three thousand had arrived, many of 
Avhom immediately joined the gold-workers in the 
interior. We found also that the mission school had 
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received a great addition in the form of about twenty 
remarkably intelligent-looking little boys and girls, 
whose destitute parents had gladly handed them over 
to the care of the clergy. 

Sir James Brooke, hearing that there was much 
confusion in the interior, from the numerous freshly- 
arrived Chinese, and from the Dayaks being alarmed 
by this sudden influx into their neighbourhood, started 
with a party to visit it. We soon reached Siniawan, 
the little Chinese trading town I have previously 
described, which was but now advancing to importance. 
We continued our course up the river to Tundong, 
where there is a ghat used by the gold-working com- 
pany to land their supplies. Nearly all the gold that 
is worked in Borneo is done by kunsis, or companies, 
which sometimes numbered several thousand men ; in 
fact, they say that at Montrado nearly the whole of its 
Chinese population and that of the neighbourhood, 
estimated at 50,000 men, were included in one com- 
pany. Generally, however, they consisted, as at 
Sarawak, of a few hundred members, though they 
might still be in connexion with the parent company. 
The great influx of Chinese had now, however, 
swelled the Santei Kiu kunsi to inconvenient dimen- 
sions. 

At Tundong we found a few store-houses and a very 
tolerable path leading over to Bau, the principal Chi- 
nese settlement. The views on either side of us, as 
we advanced, were sometimes exceedingly picturesque ; 
for, as we reached the summits of low hills, a fine 
undulating country was spread out beneath us. The 
path led through shady forests, then open Dayak clear- 
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ings, along tlie sides of hills, and over pretty streams 
spanned by very primitive bridges. 

As we approached the town of Ban we met a band 
of Chinese musicians who had come forth to greet us, 
and gun after gun was discharged in honour of the 
rajah’s visit. Our procession was a very motley one, 
half a dozen Englishmen, followed by a long lino of 
Malays, Chinese, and Dayaks, marching in Indian pro- 
cession, some carrying spears, others muskets, or flags. 

At last we reached the company’s house, prettily 
situated in the valley of Bau, which was on two sides 
flanked by black-looking perpendicular hills. The 
house itself was a substantial one, built of ironwood 
posts and good planks, and roofed with excellent iron- 
wood shingles. 

I will describe one of their gold-workings. They 
dammed up the end of the valley at the back of the 
company’s house, thus forming a largo reservoir of 
water, perhaps a quarter of a mile in length. The 
dam was very neatly constructed, being completely 
faced with wood towards the water, and partially on 
the outside, to enable it to resist the very heavy rains 
which fall in that country. A ditch, about four feet 
broad, was cut from the reservoir towards the ground 
which the overlooker of the company had selected as a 
spot likely to produce a good yield of gold, and a weU- 
mado sluice-gate was constructed in the dam to supply 
the ditch with as much water as might be required ; 
minor sluice-gates to the main ditch enabled the 
smaller ones also to receive supplies of water. When 
. this was all prepared, the sluice-gates were opened, 
and the earth in its neighbouidiood thrown into the 
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ditch, and the rushmg water carried off the mud and 
sand and allowed the particles of gold to sink to the 
bottom. After three or four mouths they cleaned out 
the ditch, and carefully washed the residue, which 
generally yielded them sufficient to make a tolerable 
division among the workmen after all expenses had 
been paid. 

It is a very wasteful system of working gold ; in 
fact, when we were there, all the women and girls, 
lately arrived from Sambas, had the privilege given 
them of washing the earth which had been swept 
away by the rushing water, and I believe they obtained 
as much in proportion to the number w-orkiug as was 
divided among the men, who had all the labour of 
constructing these extensive works. No one has yet 
taught them deep sinking: in fact, it is to be 
regretted that none of their countrymen accustomed 
to the metliod of procuring this precious metal 
in our Australian colonies have yet visited Sarawak. 

That there is an abundance of gold to bo found 
there I verily believe, and, as an instance, I may notice 
that in November, 1848, a great landslip took place, 
and the face of the Trian mountain was laid bare. 
Some Malays, observing small pieces of gold mixed 
with the clay, began a strict search, and having great 
success, the news soon spread, and several thousand 
people flocked to the spot, where they worked till the 
heap of earth and stone was cleared away. All had 
fair success, and we heard of none who got less thajr 
an ounce and a half per month. The work lasted 
above six weeks. I saw one nugget picked up, which 
Weighed about seven ounces. 
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The influx of the Pamangkat Chinese gave great 
impetus to the search for the auriferous ore, and new 
reservoirs, dams, and ditches, were appearing in every 
direction ; but yet the new-comers, being only accus- 
tomed to agriculture, did not take very kindly to gold- 
digging. Sir James Brooke was anxious to remove a 
large body to some district which they could cultivate, 
but they were too poor to he able to support them- 
selves while waiting for their crops. The gold company 
was not willing to part with these people, and promised 
them every assistance if they would stay at Bau. 

Nearly all the early efforts to assist these immi- 
grants in developing the agricultural resources of the 
country had but httle success. They commenced 
rice farms at Si Jinkat on the Muaratabas, and also at 
the foot of the Santubong hill ; hut though they were 
supplied with food and tools by the Sarawak govern- 
ment, they abandoned both attempts, and scattered 
themselves either among the gold-workers in the in- 
terior, or removed to the district of Lundu, where, 
as I have already mentioned, they made beautiful 
gardens. It was a matter of regret that they should 
have abandoned Santubong, as the soil is of a very 
fine description. I believe the non-success, however, 
arose from defective management and inefficient super- 
intendence. 

Everything appeared to go on very quietly till 
January, 1852, when a fortnight’s continued rain rather 
injured their reservoirs, and laid the country under 
water. Such a flood, they say, never before or since 
came upon them. At Kuching it was necessary in the 
Chinese town to move from house to house in boats. 
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At Siniawan it rose to so great a height that the 
inhabitants had to abandon their houses, and an 
unfortunate Chinese, seeking safety in his garret, was 
drowned, being unable to force his way through the 
roof ; and up the country we saw afterwards the dried 
grass left by the stream at least forty feet above the 
usual level of the river. 

In 1853, the gold company gave the government 
considerable trouble, and had to be curbed by a great 
display of armed force; but they submitted without 
any necessity of proceeding to extremities. The case 
was this : the government had issued an order to the 
company that they should not make any fresh reser- 
voirs or gold- workings among the Dayak lands without 
obtaining permission from the authorities, as on 
several occasions quarrels had arisen between them 
and the neighbouring tribes, on account of their 
taking possession of the best farming ground in the 
country. 

The Pamangkat Chinese were never quite satisfied 
with their position as gold-workers, and constantly 
made applications to the government for assistance 
in order to recommence their old style of hvLug as 
rice cultivators. At last they fixed on a good spot, 
and food and rice were supplied to several hundreds. 
This well-managed movement might have been in- 
creased to any extent, as aU the late immigrants pre- 
ferred a quiet rural life ; and by the commencement 
of 1856 nearly five hundred were established at ,a 
place called Sungei Tangah, about six miles above the 
town. 

I may observe that during the four previous years 
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the Dutch had kept the Chinese within the boundary 
of their settlements in very strict order; but, m 
1856, some dispute taking place, a Dutch officer and 
a party of troops were cut off by the workmen of the 
Lumar kunsi, one of the large gold companies, about 
three hundred of whom escaped over the borders into 
the Sarawak territories, while the rest were captured, 
and many suffered condign punishment for their 
crime. 

I will notice here a regulation which obtains in the 
Dutch territories of Sambas and the other border 
states, which is so ilhberal that I can scarcely believe 
it to be authorized by any of the superior authorities, 
but must be the work of a very narrow-minded local 
official. No Chinese, whether man, woman, or child, 
can leave the Dutch territories without first paying a 
fine of 6/. ; so that as very few workmen can save tliat 
amount they arc practically condemned to remain 
there all their lives, unless they can evade the blockade 
kept upon them, thus running the risk of the cat-o’- 
nine-tails, a fine, and imprisonment. The reason for 
this regulation is that no Chinese in Borneo would 
willingly remain under Dutch rule who could possibly 
escape from it, and if liberty were given to them to 
leave the country, nearly every man would abandon 
it. Therefore, gunboats watch the coast, and on tlic 
frontiers soldiers, Malays, and Dayaks, are ordered to 
stop any Chinese who may attempt to escape from the 
Dutch territories. 

In the spring of 1856, I was invited by my friend, 
Mr. Fox, to accompany him on an official tour througb 
the Chinese settlements established in Sarawak, coin- 
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ineiicing with the rice plantations and vegetable 
gai’dcns established at Sungci Tangah. I have never 
seen m Borneo anything more pleasing to my eye 
than the extensive cultivated fields which spread out 
around the scattered Chinese houses, each closely sur- 
rounded by beds of esculent plants growing in a most 
luxuriant manner. 

Every day appeared to be adding to the area of 
cultivation ; because, as the agriculturists hccaiue 
more wealthy, they invited the poorer gold-workers to 
join them, and were thus enabled to employ many 
labourers. Already the effect of this increase of pro- 
du(!e was perceptible on prices, so that vegetables, 
fowls, and ducks, were beginning to be bought at 
reasonable rates. On the other side, the right-hand 
bank of the river, near the little mount of Stapok, 
al)out forty Chinese had commenced gardens without 
any assistance from Oovernment, and appeared to be 
very prosperous. To this spot a road bad been cut 
through the forest from the town, wlticli afterwards 
became memorable in Sarawak annals. Altogether, 
as I have before observed, there were about five 
hundred people assembled hero engaged in a war 
against the jungle. 

Continuing our course towards the interior, we met 
with no Chinese houses until avc readied the village of 
Siuiawan, at that time governed by the guns of the 
little fort of Biledah, admirably situated on a high 
point jutting into the river, and on the same sppt 
where the Sarawak Malays during the civil wars had 
their strongest stockade. The town was remarkably 
flourishing, and we here heard a confirmation of the 
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reports that a great many Chinese were arriving from 
Sambas. As we were anxious to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the actual condition of the gold- 
working population, we determined to walk across 
from Siniawan to the head-quarters of the gold com- 
pany at Bau. The paths were in very good condition, 
quite suited for riding over, except when we reached 
the bridges thrown across the deep gullies which 
intersect the country. 

From Siniawan all the way to Bau, a distance of ten 
miles, there was a constant succession of reservoirs 
and gold-workings ; and judging from the new houses 
springing up in every direction, we felt sure the popu- 
lation was increasing. About a third of the way along 
the road, a branch path led to a place called by the 
Chinese “ Shaksan,” where there was an excellent 
hot spring, over which Mr. Ruppell had built a little 
house. We diverged to this spot to indulge in the 
unusual sensation of a hot bath, and found the tempe- 
rature of the water so warm that it was almost uiihcar- 
ahle ; hut for any one suffering from rheumatism it 
would he excellent. We noticed in the neighbourhood 
many limestone rocks waterworn into fantastic shapes, 
exactly similar to those I subsequently observed near 
the base of the mountain of Molu. ' 

There are near the main path some large reservoirs 
in which very fine fish abound, and the road being led 
along the banks, or over the broad dams, it was very 
picturesque, particularly near the limestone hills of 
Fiat, where we found a large party of Malays seeking 
gold in the quartz which hues the crevices and the 
caves of these hills. A very pretty specimen was 
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shown us with the particles of gold sparkling as if 
unbedded in crystal. 

As it was Mr. Fox’s duty to inspect all the stations, 
we diverged to the right to visit the antimony mines 
of Busu. We found there upwards of fifty Chinese 
apparently working at the rock on the steep face of a 
hill, burrowing here and there in the limestone. The 
rocks were very much like those of the mountain of 
Molu, and climbing over their sharp surface into little 
out-of-the-way corners, we found two or three Chinese 
scattered here and there, picking out lumps of anti- 
mony from the crevices of the limestone, or perfectly 
imbedded in the rock, and requiring much labour to 
procure. 

These are not really mines — no vein is found, but 
merely lumps of ore scattered in every direction. 

Close to the foot of the hill in the forest we came 
upon two Malays who had just discovered a lump of 
antimony weighing several tons which was but a few 
feet below the surface, and having cleared away the 
superincumbent earth, were now covering it over with 
dry wood, in order to split the metal, by first raising 
the temperature by fire, and then suddenly reducing 
it by water. 

Near Bau the reservoirs increased in number and 
extent, while the population became more numerous, 
and as at each Chinese house there were several fero- 
cious dogs kept, it was necessary to be perpetually on 
one’s guard. The town of Bau was much more 
extensive than I could have supposed; I counted 
above one hundred shops, and there were many houses 
besides. 
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Our attention was particularly drawn to one long 
enclosed shed, filled with Chinese, who evidently, from 
their appearance and conduct, were strangers. On 
arriving at the gold company’s house, we made inqui- 
ries respecting these late arrivals, and the principal 
people positively denied any had reached Bau, which 
was evidently untrue. These companies are regular 
republics, governed by officers selected by the multi- 
tude, and a common workman may suddenly he ele- 
vated to be their leader. They generally choose well, 
and look chiefly to the business character of the man 
put up for their selection. 

Though, perhaps, gold-working pays on the whole 
more than other labour, the men are kept so very 
hard at work that the ranlcs are not easily filled ; yet 
they are allowed five meals a day, with as much rice 
as they can eat, a good supply of salt fish and pork, 
and tea always ready. At their meals the Chinese are 
very fond of drinking their weak arrack, or samshu, 
raw, but as nearly approaching a boiling state as the 
bps can endure. 

Our tour then led us to the neighbourhood of the 
antimony mines of Bidi, where the Bornean company 
arc at present working that metal with success. 

The country here is very picturesque : fine open 
valleys bordered by almost perpendicular hmestone 
hills, and with an admirable soil. Occasionally the 
whole length of a precipice is undermined, forming 
extensive open caves, with huge stalactites hanging 
down at the extreme edge, giving a beautiful yet fan- 
tastic appearance to these natural dwellings. 

We spent a night at a village of the Sea Dayaks, 
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whose long dwelling was built on a steep hill on the 
banks of the Sarawak river; and from thence, on 
nearly to 'the borders of the Sarawak territory, was an 
admirable path constructed by the Chinese to facilitate 
their intercourse with Sambas, but, unfortunately for 
travellers, they had not completed it to Ban. 

A four hours’ walk brought us to the last Chinese 
station, which was evidently more intended as a rest- 
ing-place for wayfarers than because its inhabitants 
were actually much engaged in gold-working there. 
We ascended the hills to the village of the Gombang 
Dayaks, and heard that a continual stream of small 
parties of Chinese was constantly passing within sight 
of their village. So there was little doubt that the 
Chinese population was increasing. 

From all the inquiries we made as to the numbers 
engaged directly and indirectly in gold-working, we 
considered there were nearly throe thousand living 
between the town of Siniawan and the border. There 
were about five hundred agriculturists in Suilgei 
Tufigah and its neighbourhood, and perhaps eight 
hundred in the town of Kuching, the sago manu- 
factories, and the surrounding gardens; but these 
were soon after recruited by the three hundred 
fugitives from Sambas, to whom I have before refer- 
red; so that the Chinese population of Sarawak 
amounted to above four thousand five hundred before 
they rose in insurrection, and, while seeking to over- 
throw the government, ruined themselves. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CHINESE INSUERECTION. 

I SHALL endeavour to tell the story of the Chinese 
insurrection which suddenly broke out in Sarawak in 
the year 1857, as it appears to me to bo fraught with 
instruction to us, and, if carefully studied, may be of 
infinite service to those who have to govern colonics 
where the Chinese form a considerable portion of the 
population. 

For many years the Chinese had attempted to form 
secret societies in Sarawak ; bnt every effort was made 
to check their spread among the people, and it ap- 
peared as if success had attended that policy. To a 
considerable extent it was the case : but up in the 
interior, among the gold workers, the company stood 
in the place of a secret society, and its members 
carried on an extensive intercourse with their fellow- 
countrymen in Sambas and Poiitianak, and with the 
Tien Ti secret society in Singapore. I have described 
in the last chapter a tour which Mr. Fox and I made 
among the settlements of the Chinese in the interior 
of Sarawak, dming which we became convinced that 
smuggling was carried on to a great extent, for, how- 
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3 ver numerous might be the new immigrants, the 
jpium revenue did not increase. 

At last it was discovered that opium was sent from 
Singapore to the Natuna islands, and from thence 
smuggled into Sarawak and the Dutch territories ; it 
was traced to the kunsi, which was thereupon fined 
150/. : a very trifling amount, considering the thou- 
sands they had gained by defrauding the revenue, 
and measures were immediately taken to suppress the 
traffic, which, together with the punishment of three 
of its members for a gross assault on another Chinese, 
were the only grounds of complaint they had against 
the Sarawak government. 

To show their arrogance, I will enter into the 
details of this case. A Chinese woman ran away from 
her husband, an officer of the company, who followed 
her to Kuching, and obtained an order from the 
police magistrate that she should return with him, 
but on her refusal, she was ordered to remain within 
the stockade. As the case was pecuhar, she was not 
confined to a coll, but suflered to move about in the 
inner court ; and some of her friends supplying her 
with men’s clothes, she managed to slip out unper- 
ceived by the sentry, and obtained a passage on board 
a Chinese boat bound for one of the villages on the 
coast. Her husband, hearing of the place to which she 
had removed, followed her with a strong party of the 
members of the company, and recovered her. Not 
satisfied with this, they seized aU the boatmen, and 
flogged them in the most unmerciful manner, and then 
placed them in irons. When let go, they of course 
brought their complaint before the police magistrate, 
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and three of the party were punished for taking the 
law into their own hands. 

These trivial cases were not the real cause of the 
insurrection, as the Chinese before that date were 
greatly excited by the news that the English had 
retired from before Canton ; and it was of course 
added, we had been utterly defeated, and their pre- 
parations were made before the smuggling was dis- 
covered, or the members of their company punished. 
The secret societies were everywhere in great excite- 
ment, and the Tien Ti sent an emissary over from 
Malacca and Singapore, to excite the gold workers to 
rebellion, and used the subtle, hut false argument, 
that not only were the English crushed before Canton, 
hut that the British Grovemment were so discontented 
with Sir James Brooke, that they would not interfere 
if the company only destroyed him and his officers, 
and did not meddle with the other Europeans, or 
obstruct the trade. 

It is also currently reported that the Sambas Sultan 
and his nobles offered every encouragement to the 
undertaking, and the Chinese listened much to their 
advice, as these nobles can speak to them in their own 
language, and are imbued greatly with Chinese ideas. 
To explain this state of things, I may mention that 
they are always nursed by girls chosen from among 
the healthiest of the daughters of the gold workers; 
and I may add, that about that time there was a 
very active intercourse carried on between the Malay 
nobles of Sambas and Makota, the Sultan of Brunei s 
favourite minister, and that the latter was constantly 
closeted with an emissary of the Tien Ti Hue, or 
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secret society, to -whom I am about to refer. It 
behoves the Dutch authorities to look well to the pro- 
ceedings of the native governments within their own 
territories, as there is very great discontent, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that the nobles are 
conspiring. 

To show that it is not a mere imagination that the 
Tien Ti secret society sent emissaries around at that 
time, I may state that on the 14th of February, four 
days before the insurrection in Sarawak, a Chinese 
named Achang, who had arrived in Brunei from Singa- 
pore a few days previously, and had the year before 
been expelled from Sarawak for joining that secret 
society, came to my house to try and induce my four 
Chinese servants to enter it, and added as a sufficient 
reason that the gold company of Sarawak would by 
that time have killed all the white men in that country. 
He also said that he was very successful in enlisting 
members among the sago washers and other labourers 
in the capital, and that they had made up their minds 
to attack my house, and destroy me within a few 
weeks, and if my servants did not join the society they 
would share my fate. 

I did not believe what was said about Sarawak, and 
any warning of mine would not have reached there for 
a month, but I did not altogether neglect this infor- 
mation, which was secretly given me by my butler, a 
Chinese, who had lived several years in England, and 
whose death by cholera in 1859 I much regretted, b.ut 
sent to the Sultan and ministers intimation of what 
I had heard, and the stem remark of the tumanggong, 
that if such an attack were made, not a Chinese 
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should, by the following night, be left alive in the 
whole country, effectually curbed them. This Achaiig, 
though a very quarrelsome fellow, had soon a case of 
just complaint against a British subject, which lie 
brought before my court ; when it was over, I asked 
him how he would have obtained a settlement of his 
claims, if his intention to murder me had been carried 
out. I never saw a man’s countenance change more, 
and thinking he was about to fall on the ground, and 
to clasp my knees, either to beg for pardon, or, what 
is more probable, to entreat that I would not believe 
the story, I told my writer to lead him out of the 
court. 

At Bau the letter from the Straits branch of the 
Tien Ti secret society was shown to a Malay named 
Jeludin by the writers of the gold company, whilst 
he was detained a prisoner there, and this was not 
invented by him as a startling incident, but mentioned 
casually in the course of conversation ; this Malay 
afterwards died fighting bravely in the last charge to 
break the ranks of the Chinese. 

During the month of November, 1856, .rumours 
were abroad that the Chinese gold company intended 
to surprise the small stockades, which constituted the 
only defences of the town of Kuching, and which, as 
no enemy was suspected to exist in the country, were 
seldom guarded by above four men each ; but Mr. 
Crookshank, who was then administering the govern- 
ment, took the precaution to man them with an effi- 
cient garrison, as it was said that during one of their 
periodical religious feasts, several hundred men were 
to collect quietly-, and make a rush for the defences 
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•\slncli contained the arsenal. On Sir James Brooke’s 
return from Singapore, however, strict inquiries were 
instituted, but nothing could be discovered to implicate 
the gold company in a plot, and it appeared unlikely 
they would attempt it during the absence of the ruler 
who coiild have so soon revenged it. 

On the 18th of February, the chiefs of the gold 
company assembled about 600 of their workmen at 
Bau, and placing all the available weapons in their 
hands, marched them down to their chief landing-place 
at Tundong, whore a squadron of their large cargo 
boats was assembled. It is generally reported that, 
until they actually began to descend the stream, none 
but the heads of the movement knew the object, the 
men having been informed that tlioy were to attack a 
Bayak village in Sambas, where some of their country- 
men had lately been killed. 

During their slow passage down the river, a Malay 
who was accustomed to trade with the Chinese, over- 
took them in a canoe, and actually induced them to 
permit him to pass, under the plea that his wife and 
children Jived at a place called Batu Kawa, eight miles 
above the town, and would be frightened if they heard 
so many men passing, and he not there to reassure 
them ; he pulled down as fast as he could till he 
reached the town of Kuching, and going straight to 
his relative, a Malay trader of the name of Gapur, who 
Was a trustworthy and brave man, told him the story, 
but he said, “ Don’t go and tell the chiefs or the Rajah 
such a tissue of absurdities ; ” yet he went himself over 
to the bandhar and informed him ; but the datu’s 
answer was, “ The Rajah is unwell, we have heard 
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similar reports for the last twenty years ; don’t go and 
bother him about it ; I will tell him what your relative 
says in the morning.” This great security was caused 
by the universal belief that the Chinese could not 
commit so great a folly as to attempt to seize the 
government of the country, as they did not number 
above 4,000, while, at that time, the Malays and 
Dayaks, within the Sarawak territories, amounted to 
200,000. 

But at midnight the squadron of Chinese boats pulled 
silently through the town, and dividing into two bodies, 
the smaller number entered Suilgei Bedil, the little 
stream above the government house, while the larger 
continued its course to the landing-place of the fort, 
to endeavour to surprise the houses of Mr. Crook- 
shank, the police magistrate, and Mr. Middleton, the 
constable, while a large party was told off to attack 
the stockades. The government house was situated 
on a little grassy hill, surrounded by small, but pretty 
cottages, in which visitors were lodged. The Chinese 
landing on the banks of the stream just above a house 
in which I used to reside, marched to the attack in a 
body of about a hundred, and passing by an upper 
cottage, made an assault on the front and back of the 
long government house, the sole inhabitants of which 
were the Bajah and a European servant. They did 
not surround the house, as their trembling hearts 
made them fear to separate into small bodies, because 
the opinion was rife among them that the B.ajah was a 
man brave, active, skilled in the , use of weapons, and 
not to be overcome except by means of numbers. 

Roused from his slumbers by the unusual sounds of 
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shouts and yells at midnight, the Rajah looked out of 
the Venetian windows, and immediately conjectured 
what had occurred : several times he raised his revolver 
to fire in among them, but convinced that alone he 
could not defend the house, he determined to effect 
his escape. He supposed that men engaged in so 
desperate an affair would naturally take every precau- 
tion to insure its success, and concluded that bodies of 
the insurgents wore silently watching the ends of the 
house ; so summoning his servant, he led the way 
down to a bath-room, which communicated with the 
lawn, and telling him to open the door quickly, and 
then follow closely, the Rajah sprang forth with sword 
drawn, and pistol cocked, but found the coast clear. 
Had there been twenty Chinese there, ho would have 
passed through them, as his quickness and practical 
skill in the use of weapons are not, I believe, to be 
surpassed. Reaching the banks of the stream above 
his house, he found the Chinese boats there, but 
diving under the bows of one, he reached the opposite 
shore unperceived, and as he was then suffering from 
an attack of fever and ague, fell utterly exhausted, and 
lay for some time on the muddy bank, till, slightly 
recovering, he was enabled to reach the government 
writer’s house. An amiable and promising young 
officer, Mr. Nicholets, who had but just arrived from 
an out-station on a visit, and lodged in a cottage near, 
was startled by the sound of the attack, and rushing 
forth to reach the chief house, was slain by the Chines® ; 
while Mr. Steel, whq was there likewise on a visit, and 
Sir James’s servant, escaped to the jungle. 

The other attacks took place nearly simultaneously. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Crookshank, rushing forth on hearing 
this midnight alarm, were cut down, the latter left for 
dead, the former severely wounded. The constable’s 
house was attacked, hut he and his wife escaped, while 
their two children and an English lodger were killed 
by the insurgents. 

The forts, however, were not surprised ; the Chinese, 
waiting for the signal of attack on the houses, were 
perceived by the sentinel, and he immediately aroused 
Mr. Crymble, who resided in the stockade, which 
contained the arsenal and the prison. He endeavoured 
to make some preparations for defence, although he 
had but four Malays with him. He had scarcely time, 
however, to load a six-pounder field-piece, and get his 
own rifle ready, before the Chinese, with loud shouts, 
rushed to the assault. They were led by a man 
hearing in either hand a flaming torch. Mr. Crymble 
waited till they were within forty yards ; he then fired 
and killed the man, who, by the lights he bore, made 
himself conspicuous, and before the crowd recovered 
from the confusion in which they were thrown by the 
fall of .^heir leader, discharged among them the six- 
pounder loaded with grape, which made the assailants 
retire behind the neighbouring houses or hide in the 
outer ditches. But with four men little could be done, 
and some of the rebels having quietly crossed the inner 
ditch, commenced removing the planks which consti- 
tuted the only defence. To add to the difficulty, they 
threw over into the inner court little iron tripods, with 
flaming torches attached, which r^indered it as light as 
day, while all around was shrouded in darkness. 

To increase the number of defenders, Mr. Crymble 
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released two Malay prisoners, one a madman, wlio had 
killed his wife, the other a debtor. The latter quickly 
disappeared, while the former, regardless of the shot 
flying around, stood to the post assigned him, opposite 
a plank which the Chinese were trying to remove ; he 
had orders to fire his carbine at the first person 
who appeared, and when, the plank giving way, a man 
attempted to force his body through, ho pulled the 
trigger without lowering the muzzle of his carbine and 
sent the ball through his own brains. Mr. Crymble 
now found it useless to prolong the struggle, as one 
of his four men was killed, and another, a brave 
Malay corporal, was shot down at his side. The 
wounded man begged Mr. Crymble to ^y and leave 
him there, but asked him to shake hands with him 
first, and tell him whether he had not done his duty ; 
but the Englishman seized him by the arm and 
attempted to drag him up the stairs leading to the 
dwelling-house over the gate, but the Chinese had 
already gained the court-yard, and pursuing drove 
their spears through the wounded man, and Mr. Crym- 
ble was forced to let go his hold, and with a brave 
follower, Daud, swung himself down into the ditch 
below. Some of the rebels seeing their attempted 
escape, tried to stop Mr. Crymble, and a man stabbed 
at him, but only glanced his thick frieze coat, and 
received in return a cut across the face from the 
Enghshman’s cutlass, which, if he be still alive, will 
be a remembrance to cariy to the grave. 

The other stockad^,^ though it had but a corporal’s 
watch of three Malays, did not surrender, until, finding 
that every other place was in the hands of the Chinese, 
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the brave defenders opened the gates, and charging 
the crowd of rebels, sword in hand, made their escape, 
though they were all severely wounded in the attempt. 

The confusion which reigned throughout the rest of 
the town may he imagined, as, startled by the shouts 
and yells of the Chinese, the inhabitants rushed to tlie 
doors and windows, and beheld night turned into day 
by the bright flames which rose in three directions, 
where the extensive European houses were burning at 
the same time. 

It was at first very naturally thought that the 
Chinese contemplated a general massacre of the Euro- 
peans, hut messengers were soon despatched to them 
by the company, to say that nothing was further from 
their intention than to interfere with those who were 
unconnected with the government. 

The liajah had as soon as possible proceeded to the 
datu handhar’s house, and being quickly joined by his 
English officers, endeavoured to organize a force to 
surprise the victorious Chinese, but it was impossible ; 
no sooner did he collect a few men, than their wives 
and children surrounded them, and refused to he left, 
and being without proper arms or ammunition, it was 
but a panic-stricken mob ; so he instantly took his 
determination, with that decision which has been 
the foundation of his success, and giving up the 
idea of an immediate attack, advised the removal of 
the women and children to the left-hand bank of the 
river, where they would be safe from a land attack of 
the Chinese, who could now rqake their way along 
the right-hand bank by a road at the back of the 
town. 
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This removal was accomplished by the morning, 
when the party of English under the Eajah walked 
over to the little river of Siol, which falls into the 
Santubong branch of the Sai'awak, where obtaining 
canoes, they started for the Samarahan river, intend- 
ing to proceed to the Batang Lupar to organize an 
expedition from the well-supplied forts there. At the 
mouth of the Siol, the Rajah found the war boat of 
abang Buyong with sixty men waiting for him, which 
was soon joined by six others, though smaller ; as no 
sooner did the Malays of the noighboiiring villages hear 
that the Raj all was at Siol, than they began flocking 
to him. He now started for the Samarahan, and 
rested at the little village of Sabang, and to the 
honour of the Malay character, I mijst add that during 
the height of his power and prosperity, never did ho 
receive so much sympathy, tender attention, and 
delicate generosity, as now when a defeated fugitive. 
They vied with each other, as to who should supply 
him and his party with clothes and food, since they 
had lost all, and if to know that he was enshrined in 
the hearts of the people was any consolation to him in 
his misfortunes, he had ample proofs of it then. 

When morning broke in Kuching, there was a scene 
of the wildest confusion ; the 600 rebels, joined by the 
vagabonds of the town, half stupefied with opium, 
were wandering about discharging their muskets loaded 
with ball cartridge in every direction ; but at eight 
o’clock the chiefs of the gold company sent a mes- 
sage to the bishop of Labuan, requesting him to come 
down and attend the* wounded. He did so, and found 
thirty-two stretched out, the principal being from gun- 
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shot wounds ; but among them he noticed one with a 
gash across his face from the last blow Mr. Crymblo 
had struck at the rebels, and before his arrival they 
had buried five of their companions. 

It was evident that in the intoxication of victory the 
Chinese aimed now, if not before, at the complete 
government of the country, and summoned the bisliop 
of Labuan, Mr. Helms, Mr. Ruppell ; the datu 
bandhar to appear at the court-house ; the EnglisJi 
were obliged to attend the summons ; the Malay 
chief came with great reluctance, and contrary to tlie 
advice of his energetic brother, but it was thought 
expedient to gain time. 

The Chinese chiefs, even in their most extravagant 
moments of exultation, were in great fear tliat on their 
return tlie Malays might attack their crowde.d boats, 
and destroy them, as on the water they felt their 
great inferiority to their maritime enemies. 

It must have been an offensive sight to the Englisli 
and the Malays to witness the aiTangement of the 
court-house : in the Rajah’s seat sat the chief of the 
gold company, supported on either side by the writers 
or secretaries, while the now apparently siibdued 
sections took their places on the side benches. The 
Chinese chief issued his orders, which were that 
Mr. Helms and Mr. Ruppell should undertake to rule 
the foreign portion of the town, and that the data 
bandhar should manage the Malays, while the gold 
^■-ompany as supreme rulers should superintend the 
whole, and govern the up country. 

Everything now appeared to be arranged, when it 
was suggested that perhaps Mr. Johnson might not 
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quite approve of the conduct of the Chinese in 
murdering his uncle and his friends ; for the Rajah 
at that moment was supposed to be dead, and the 
head of Mr. Nieholets was shown as the proof. At 
the mention of Mr. Johnson’s name there was a pause, 
a blankness came over all their faces, and they looked 
at each other, as they now remembered, apparently for 
the first time, that ho, the Rajah’s nephew, was the 
resolute and popular governor of the Sea Dayaks, and 
could let loose at least 10,000 wild warriors upon 
them. At last it was suggested, after an animated 
discussion, that a letter should bo sent to him, re- 
questing him to confine himself to his o^vn government, 
and then they would not attempt to interfere with 
him. 

The Chinese were very eager to have matters 
settled, as with all their boasts they did not feel quite 
comfortable, and wore anxious to secure the iduiider 
they had obtained. They now called upon the gentle- 
men and the Malay chiefs present to swear fidelity to 
the gold company, and under the fear of death they 
were obliged to go through the Chinese formula of 
taking oaths by killing fowls. Next day the rebels 
retired up country unmolested by the Malays, and a 
meeting was at once held at the datu baudhar’s house 
to discuss future proceedings ; at first no one spoke, 
there was a gloom over the assembly, as the mass of 
the population was deserting the town, carrying off 
their women and children to Samarahan as a place of 
safety, when abang Patah, son to the datu tumang- 
gong, addressed the assembly. He was a sturdy man, 
with a pleasant, cheerful countenance, and a warm 
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friend to English rule, and his first words were, — ^ 
“ Are we going to submit to be governed by Chinese 
chiefs, or are we to remain faithful to our Rajah ? I 
am a man of few words, and I say I will never be 
governed by any but him, and to-night I commence 
war to the knife against his enemies.” 

This was the unanimous determination of the 
assembly, but they were divided as to the course to be 
pursued. Patah, however, cut the knot of the diffi- 
culty by manning a light canoe with a dozen Malays, 
and proceeding at once up the river, attacked and 
captured a Chinese boat, killing five of its defenders. 
In the meantime the women and children were all 
removed from the town, and some vessels were armed 
and manned, but imperfectly, as the Chinese had taken 
away the contents of the arsenal, and the principal 
portion of the crews were engaged in conveying the 
fugitives to Samarahan. 

Patah’s bold act was well-meaning, but perhaps 
premature, as the Malays, being scattered, could not 
organize a resistance, and urgent entreaties were 
made to the Rajah by well-meaning but injudicious 
friends, to return and head this movement. He com- 
plied, though he knew its futility, and arrived at 
Kuching to find the rest of the English flying, the 
town in the hands of the Chinese, and smoke rising 
in every direction from the burning Malay houses. It 
appeared when the news reached the Chinese that the 
Malays were preparing for resistance, they determined 
to return immediately and attack them before their 
preparations were completed. ' They divided their 
forces into two portions, as they were now recruited by 
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several liundrcds from the other gold workings, and 
bad forced all the agricnltnrists at Sungei Taugah to 
join them ; in fact, their great cargo boats would not 
bold their numbers, so one-half marched down the 
road leading from the fields I have mentioned, near 
the little hill of Stapok, while the rest came by 
river. 

As soon as the Malays saw the Chinese boats round- 
ing the point, they boldly dashed at them, forced 
them to the river’s banks, drove out the crews, and 
triumphantly captured ten of the largest. The Chinese, 
better anned, kept up a hot fire from the rising ground, 
and killed several of the best Malays, among others 
abang Gapur, whose disbelief in his kinsman’s story 
enabled the rebels to surprise the town, and who to 
bis last breath bewailed his fatal mistake; and one 
who was equally to bo regretted, our old follower 
Kasim, whom I have so often mentioned in tlie chap- 
ters relating to the Dayaks. The latter lingered long 
enough to see the Eajah again triumphant, and said 
be died happy in knowing it. It was ho who, though 
a good Mohamedan, and without knowing he was a 
plagiarist, used to say, — “ I would rather be in hell 
with the English, than in heaven with you, my own 
.countrymen.” Notwithstanding their losses, the 
Malays towed away the boats, fortunately laden with 
some of the most valuable booty, and secured them to 
a large trading prahu anchored in the centre of the 
river. Having thus captured also some better arms 
and ammunition, they kept up a fire on their enemies 
who lined the banks. ’ 

In the meantime the Eajah arrived opposite the 
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Chinese quarter, and found a complete panic prevail- 
ing, and all those who had preceded him flying in 
every direction ; having vainly endeavoured to restore 
a little order, he returned to carry out his original 
intention. He joined the fugitives farther down the 
river, and having sent off some of the ladies and the 
wounded to the secure and well-armed fort of Lingga, 
under the care of the bishop and as many Englishmen 
as ho could spare, ho felt relieved, as there they were 
surrounded by faithful and brave men who were ready 
to defend this hand of fugitives, and were consequently 
in perfect security. The llajah prepared on the follow- 
ing day to take the same route, in order to obtain a 
base of operations, and a secure spot to rally the 
people and await a fresh supply of arms. It was 
sad to think of the mischief which might hap2>oii 
during this period of enforced inaction, particularly 
as the datu bandhar and a chosoir band were still in 
Kuching, anchored in the centre of the river, and 
making attacks whenever they saw a chance. The 
Chinese were dragging up heavy guns, and it Avas 
ovidoirt that the Malays could not hold for many days, 
and there was now irothiug to defend, as the flames 
reddened the horizon and the increasing volumes of 
smoke told the tale too well that the town Avas being 
destroyed. 

With feelings of the most acute distress these few 
Englishmen, under their brave leader, put out to sea 
to bear away eastAvard ; when a cry arose among the 
men, “ Smoke, smoke, it is a steamer ! ” and sure 
enough there was a dark column rising in the air 
from a three-masted vessel; for a moment it was 
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uncertain which course she was steering, but presently 
they distinguished her flag; it was the Sir JaincH 
Broohe, the Borneo company’s steamer, standing right 
in for the Muaratabas entrance of the Sarawak Eivcr. 
The crew of the Bajah’s boat with shouts gave way, 
and the prahu was urged along with all the power of 
their oars, to find the vessel anchored just witlxin the 
mouth. 

Here, indeed, was a base of operations ,* the Eajah 
felt the country was saved. The native boats were 
taken in tow, and the reinforcements of Dayaks, wlio 
were already arriving, followed up with eager speed. 
What were the feelings of the Chinese when they saw 
the smoke, then the steamer, it is not necessary to 
conjecture ; they fired one wild volley from every 
available gun and inusket, but the balls fell harmlessly, 
and when the English guns opened on them, they fled 
l)anic-strickcu, pursued by the rejoicing Malays and 
Diiyaks. 

Early that morning a large party of Chinese had 
crossed from the right to the left bank to burn the half 
of the town which bad previously escaped, but though 
they succeeded in destroying the greater portion, they 
signed their own death warrant, as the Malays, now 
resuming the offensive, seized the remainder of their 
boats, and the relentless Dayaks pursued them through 
the forests. Not one of that party could have escaped; 
some wandered long in the forests and died of starva- 
tion, others Avere found hanging to the boughs of trees^ 
preferring death by suicide to the hngcring torments 
of hunger. All these bodies were afterwards found, 
and the natives said on every one of them were from 
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five to twenty pounds sterling in cash, silver spoons or 
forks, or other valuables, the plunder of the English 
houses. 

Thus was the capital recovered ; the Chinese on 
the right bank all fled by the road, and thence retired 
up to the fort of Bilcdah, opposite the town of Sinia- 
wan. The Land Dayaks were all ready assembled 
under their different chiefs, and these without one 
exception stood faithful to the government, and now 
rushed in every direction on the Chinese, driving them 
from their villages, and compelling them to assemble 
and defend two spots only, Siniawan and Ban, with the 
landing places of the latter. The smoke rising in 
every direction showed them that the loss they had 
inflicted on others was now retaliated on them. Tlio 
gold company had in their blind confidence made no 
preparations for an evil day, and it was well known 
that their stock of food w'as small, as everything had 
been destroyed except their own stores at Tundong, 
Bail, and a little at Siniawan, and they were required 
to supjily all those whom they had forced to join them 
from the town and the whole agricultural population. 

The harassing life they led must soon have w'oin 
them out without any attacks, as they could no longer 
\>ursue their ordinary occupations, or even fetch fire- 
wood or water without a strong armed party, as the 
Dayaks hung about their houses and infested every 
spot. It soon became a question of food, and they 
found they must either obtain it, or retire across the 
border into Sambas. They therefore collected all 
their boats and made a foray eight miles down the 
river to Ledah Tanah, and there threw up a stockade, 
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in which they placed a garrison of 250 of their picked 
men, under two of their most trusted leaders. They 
put also four guns in position to sweep the river, and 
these Chinese had the best of the government carbines 
and rifles there. They also sacked a few of the Dayak 
farmhouses, and one party made a bold attempt to 
reach the Eajah’s cottage at Peninjau, to which I have 
referred in my chapter on the Dayaks of the right- 
hand branch. 

But the villagers of Sirambau, Bombok, and Penin- 
jau assembled in force, threw up stockades across the 
steep path, and successfully defended it against the 
assailants, who were driven back and pursued with 
loss. To check the Chinese and afford assistance to 
the Land Dayaks, the Bajah sent up the datu bandhar 
and a small but select force to wait his arrival below 
the Chinese stockade, but the gallant bandhar, on 
being joined by the datu tumanggoug and abang 
Buyong, and a few Sakarang Dayaks, dashed at the 
fort, surprised the garrisoir at dinner, and carried 
it without the loss of a man ; the Chinese threw 
away their arms and fled into the jungle, to be pur- 
sued by the Sakarang Dayaks ; stockade, guns, stores, 
and boats, all were captured, and, what was of equal 
importance, the two principal instigators of the rebel- 
lion were lulled. 

As soon as a few of the fugitives reached the fort 
at Belcdah a panic seized the Chinese, and they 
fled to Bau, whore they made preparations to retire 
into Sambas. The, Rajah, who was hurrying up to 
the support of the bandhar, hearing of his success, 
despatched Mr. Johnson with his devoted followers to 
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harass the enemy, and the advance parties of his Sea 
Dayaks ■were on thoiji immediately, but the Chinese, 
being well provided with fire-arms, were enabled to 
retire in tolerable order, from a few miles beyond 
Ban to the foot of the Gombang range, along the 
good road which, as I have before mentioned, tliej' 
had constructed ; but every now and then the active 
Dayaks made a rush from the thick brushwood whicli 
borders the path, and spread confusion and dismay, 
but the Chinese had every motive to act a manly 
part, as they had to defend above a thousand of their 
women and children who encumbered their disastrous 
flight. 

At the foot of the steep hill of Gombang they made 
a halt, for the usual path was found to bo well stockaded, 
and a resolute body of Malays and Dayaks wore there 
to dispute the way. It was a fearful position ; be- 
hind them the pursuers were gathering in increasing 
strength, and unless they forced this passage within 
an hour they must all die or sun’cnder. At last some 
one, it is said a Sambas Malay, suggested that there 
was an upper path, which, though very steep, was yet 
practicable ; this was undefended, and the fugitives 
made towards it. 

The Sarawak Malays and Dayaks, too late seeing 
their error in neglecting to fortify this also, rushed up 
the edge of the hill, and drove back the foremost 
Chinese ; their danger was extreme, but at that 
moment, as if by inspiration, all the young Chinese 
girls rushed to the front and encouraged the men to 
advance, which they again did, and cheered by the 
voices of these brave girls who followed them close. 
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clapping tlieir hands, and calling to them by name to 
fight bravely, they won the brow of the hill, and 
cleared the path of their loss numerous foes. Tl\ey 
were but just in time, as the pursuers were pressing 
hotly on the rear-guard, and the occasional volleys of 
musketry told them that the well-armed Malays were 
upon them ; but they were now comparatively safe, as 
they soon cleared the Sarawak borders, and, altliougli 
a few pursued them, the main body of the Malays and 
Dayaks halted on the Gombang range. 

The miserable fugitives, reduced to two thousand, 
of whom above a half wore women and children, sat 
down among the houses of the village of Sidin, and 
many of them, it is said, wept not only for the loss of 
friends and goods they had suffered from the insensate 
ambition of the gold company, but that they must give 
up all hope of ever returning to tlieir old peaceful 
homes. That company, which on the night of the 
surprise had numbered six hundred men, were now 
reduced to a band of about a hundred, but these kept 
well together, and being better armed than the others, 
formed the principal guard of the Taipekong, or 
sacred stone, which they had through all their dis- 
asters preserved inviolate. 

Several times the assailants, who mistook it for the 
gold chest, had nearly captured it, but on the cry 
being raised that the Taipekong was in peril, the men 
gathered round and carried it securely through all 
danger. But here at Sidin, all immediate apprehen- 
sion being over, the /liscontent of those who had been 
forced to join the rebels burst forth without control, 
so that from words they soon came to blows, and the 
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small band of the company’s men was again reduced by 
thirty or forty from the anger of their countrymen. 
Continuing their disorderly retreat, they wore met by 
the officers of the Dutch government, who very pro- 
perly took from them all their plunder and arms, and 
being uncertain which was their own property, erred 
on the safe side by stripping them of everything. 
Thus terminated the most absurd and causeless 
rebellion that ever occurred, which, during its con- 
tinuance, displayed every phase of Chinese character : 
arrogance, secrecy, combination, an utter incapability 
of looking to the consequences of events or actions, 
and a belief in their own power and courage, which 
every event belied. The Chinese never have fought 
even decently, and yet till the very moment of trial 
act as if they were invincible. 

I think this insurrection shows that though the 
Chinese require watching, they are not in any way 
formidable as an enemy, and it also proves how firmly 
the Sarawak government is rooted in the hearts of 
the people, since in the darkest hour there was no 
whisper of infidelity. Had the Chinese been five 
times as numerous, there Avere forces in the back- 
ground Avhich would have destroyed them all. Before 
the Chinese had fled across the border thousands of 
Seribas and Sakarang Dayaks had arrived, and the 
people of Sadong were marching overland to attack 
them in rear, while the distant out-stations were 
njustering strong forces, which arrived only to find all 
danger past. 

I almost believe it was worth the disaster to shoAV 
hoAv uniform kindness and generous consideration are 
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appreciated by the Malays and Dayaks, and how firmly 
they may become attached to a government which, 
besides having their true interests at heart, encourages 
and requires all its officers to treat them as equals. 
The conduct of the Malay fortmen, of Kasim and 
Gapur, the generous enthusiasm of abang Patah, and 
the gallant rush at the Ledah Tauah stockade by the 
bandhar and his forces, show what the Rajah has 
effected during his tenure of power. Ho has raised 
the character of the Malay, and turned a lawless 
race into some of the best conducted people in the 
world. 

I must add that the results of the Chinese insur- 
rection were very curious in a financial point of view ; 
though above three thousand five hundred men were 
killed or driven from the country, yet the revenue rose 
instead of falling, which proves Avhat an extensive 
system of smuggling had been carried on. The break- 
ing up of the gold company was felt by ail the natives 
as a great relief,* and if the Chinese were to increase 
to ten times their former numbers, there would not 
be the slightest danger if ordinary precautions were 
taken, and if there were stringent rules well carried 
out to prevent them either fonning extensive com- 
panies, or proper measures pursued to crush all 
attempts at banding themselves into secret societies. 

The Dutch authorities who formerly suffered so 
much from that very formidable association, the great 
gold company of Montrado, are now free from all 
anxiety, as they no longer permit the Chinese to form 
companies more numerous than may prove sufficient to 
develop a single working, and the same system is at 
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present pursued in Sarawak. It is not at all surprising 
that those Chinese who were forced to join in the 
insurrection under threats of the vengeance of their 
countrymen, should look back with regret to the quiet 
days they spent whilst cultivating the fertile soil 
around Stapok or Sungei Tangah, and should now 
petition for permission to return to Sarawak, which 
they do. However, the regulation I have before 
mentioned as in force in the Sambas territories, 
prevents their leaving, as they cannot readily gather 
together the six pounds sterling necessary, and if they 
remove they like to do so in a body, hut small parties 
of fugitives occasionally pass the frontiers. It is 
worthy of remark, that a few days after the insurrec- 
tion, boats full of armed Chinese arrived from Sambas 
to inquire whether Sarawak were not now in the hands 
of their countrymen, and were proceeding up to join 
them, but were easily driven hack and destroyed by 
the Malays, who, in a cause which they have at heart, 
are more than a match for treble their number of 
Chinese. 

The Dutch authorities, hearing of the rebellion in 
Sarawak, sent round a steamer with a party of soldiers 
to the assistance of the authorities, but fortunately 
by that time aU danger was passed, and as soon as 
possible after the receipt of the news Sir William 
Hoste, who has always shown so intelligent an interest 
in Bornean affairs, saiiled for Sarawak in H. M. S. 
Spartan. 

The news of the insurrection .reached me after a 
very long delay, as the first intimation I had of it was 
through a letter from Mr. Buppell, dated Singapore, 
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as he had left Sarawak after the failure of the Sunday 
attack, and I was kept in suspense for above a week, 
when a more rapid sailing-vessel brought me the news 
that Sir James Brooke had triumphed. 

I went down to Sarawak by the first opportunity, 
and reached it in July, to find everything proceeding 
apparently as if no insurrection had occurred. Though 
the Malay town had been burnt down, yet the inha- 
bitants had soon recovered their energy, and had built 
their houses again, which, though not so substantial 
as the former ones, still looked very neat. Some 
things were missed in the landscape, and the hand- 
some government house, with its magnificent library, 
had disappeared ; Mr. Crookshank's and Mr. Middle- 
ton’s houses were also gone, and, with the exception 
of the Rajah, they were the principal sufferers, as the 
Chinese had had no time to destroy either the church 
or the mission-house, or the Borneo company’s pre- 
mises, and although they all suffered losses from 
pilferers, yet they were comparatively trivial, when 
placed in comparison to that noble hbrary, which was 
once the pride of Sarawak. 

I found, as I had expected, that the loss of worldly 
goods had had little effect on the ruler of the country, 
who was as cheerful and contented in his little com- 
fortless cottage, as he had ever been in the govern- 
ment house. His health, which before was not strong, 
had been wonderfully improved by his great exertions 
to endeavour to restore the country to its former state, 
and I never saw hiia more full of bodily energy and 
mental vigour than during the two months I spent in 
Sarawak in 1857. Everybody took his tone from 
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the leader, there were no useless regrets over losses, 
and it was amusing to hear the congratulations of 
the Malay chiefs, “ Ah, Mr. St. John, you were hom 
under a fortunate star to leave Sarawak just before the 
evil days came upon us.” Then they would laughingly 
recount the personal incidents which had occurred to 
themselves, and tell with great amusement the shifts 
they were put to for want of every household neces- 
sary. There was a cheerfulness and a hope in the 
future which promised well for the country. 

There is at the present time a branch of the Tien 
Ti Hue, established in our colony of Labuan, and in 
August, 18G1, its meeting-house was discovered in the 
depths of the forest, but none of its members were 
caught unlawfully assembling, though all its chief 
officers are well known to the pohee, and as Labuan is 
a penal settlement for Chinese convicts, the evil of 
permitting the secret societies to continue is obvious. 

The danger to he apprehended from the secret 
societies is that all the members are handed together 
by the most solemn oaths, and under the penalty of 
death, not to divulge one of its secrets, and to aid and 
assist its members under every circumstance ; to hear 
no witness against them, whatever may be their crimes, 
to shield fugitives from the laws of the country, and 
lastly to carry out the orders of their chiefs, whatever 
may he the consequences. In Singapore murdered 
men were formerly often found with the mark of the 
secret societies upon them, and the ordinary operations 
of the law are insufficient to raeet these cases. lu 
fact, when any of their members are brought to trial, 
the wealth of these great societies is suf&cicnt to 
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enable them to engage the services of the best advo- 
cates, and to bribe most of the witnesses, so that the 
Singapore government has been thwarted in its efforts 
to put down the secret societies, and to prevent pirate 
junks arming in the harbours, by the technicalities of 
judges totally unacquainted with the condition of 
Eastern society, and by the perseverance of some of 
the lawyers there, who consider it right to defend 
those curses to the countiy by every means which are 
placed within their reach, by laws intended to meet 
tlie requirements of a highly civilized people like the 
English, and not a wild gathering from a hundred 
different countries, such as is to bo found in Singapore. 

Not to interrupt the narrative : I have not before 
noticed that during the height of the insurrection, 
when the rebels had only been driven from the town 
a few days, news came that several hundred Chinese 
fugitives from the Dutch territories liad crossed the 
borders towards the sources of the left-hand branch 
of the Sarawak, and w'cre seeking the protection of 
the Sarawak government. Though harassed by in- 
cessant work, the Eajali did not neglect their appeal, 
but immediately despatched trustworthy men, who 
safely piloted them through the excited Dayaks, who 
thought that every man who “ wore a tail ” ought now 
to be put to death. No incident could better illus- 
trate the great influence possessed by the Rajah over 
the Dayaks and Malays, and his thoughtful care of the 
true interests of the country, during even the most 
trying circumstances. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE mSSIONS : EOMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT. 

I SHALL first notice the Roman Catholic mission, as it 
has proved of the least importance, and perhaps I may 
best explain its complete failure hy giving an account 
of its chief. 

In the spring of the year 1857, a Roman Catholic 
mission arrived at our colony of Lahuan. Its principal, 
Scuor Cuarteron, a Spaniard, soon became an object 
of interest, from the various reports that were spread 
respecting his previous life, and from its becoming 
generally known that ho was the possessor of great 
wealth acquired by extraordinary means. Strange 
stories were soon afloat, which would have done more 
credit to his adventurous spirit than to his honesty : 
it was asserted — and with truth — that the Manilla 
government had once set a price upon his head, and 
absurd whispers were abroad that he had been con- 
cerned in the slave-trade, and in buccaneering pursuits. 

I have often heard him tell his own story, and it is 
a curious one. He had noticed a ship loading treasure 
in Hongkong harbour, and accidentally hearing after- 
wards that a wreck had been seen on a certain shoal 
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in the China seas which answered the description of 
the treasure ship, he went there and recovered a large 
amount of silver. He took it to Hongkong, and ulti- 
mately, there being no claimants, received the whole. 
Some of his enemies in Manilla took offence at his not 
bringing it to his own port, and accused him of having 
committed acts of piracy during the time he was 
engaged trading in the isles farther east. He heard of 
this charge while cruising in the Sulu seas, passing the 
necessary time before the treasure could be adjudged 
to him. Distrusting colonial justice, and to avoid 
pursuit, he burnt his vessel and escaped in a native 
boat. After some months all charges were with- 
drawn, he returned to Europe, and presenting himself 
before the Pope, explained his desire to found and 
manage a mission in Borneo. Ho was permitted to do 
so, and remained in Borne some years, in order to 
study, and after visiting Spain and Manilla, at last 
reached Labuan, with four Italian priests, two destined 
for the Bonican mission. I need not comment on the 
singularity of some parts of this histoiy. 

He placed one of the priests at Brunei, the other at 
Labuan, while he himself commenced a station at 
Gaya Bay. His principal object in establishing the 
mission was, he said, to recover from slavery those 
poor Clu'istian brethren who, having been captured by 
pirates, had been sold on the north-west coast of 
Borneo. They are there doubtless, Imt he never 
appears to have made a sensible effoii to freo them. 
There are three hundred in Bininei, all of whom coulcl 
have been obtained at 7/. a head, but I never heard of 
his paying but for one old woman. He used to threaten 
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the Bninci authorities with Spanish steamers, but I 
imagine his own government was too well aware of 
the real state of the case to listen to him. Nine-tenths 
of the Manilla captives could be free if they chose, as 
they might easily escape to our colony of Labuan, hut 
the fact is, they have intermarried with the inhabitants 
and turned Mohamedans, and, therefore, will not leave 
the counti-y, except under compulsion. 

Sciior Cuartcron entrusted a large amount of his 
funds to the Papal Government, as a permanent 
support for his mission, but I hear they have been 
applied to the pressing secular needs of the Pope ; and, 
on my return to Borneo in 1861, I found the Italian 
priests had loft, and nothing of the mission remained 
but closed churches and Sehor Cuarteron, and that 
the funds he had retained in his own hand were being 
rapidly dissipated by his own unsuccessful commercial 
pursuits. I believe he has since returned to Manilla ; 
so that practically the mission has closed. This I 
think a very fortunate circumstance, as Senor Cu.ar- 
teron was totally unfit to conduct so important an 
undertaking, and his constant intriguing and mixing in 
jjolitical affairs were productive of serious mischief. 

I may add that the courtesy shown by the authori- 
ties of Brunei was exemplary ; they submitted patiently 
to language to which they were totally unaccustomed, 
and put no obstacles in the way of the missionaries. 
The Sultan made them a present of a piece of ground 
on ■which they built a church, and said they might have 
as much land as their converts could cultivate. Signor 
Ripa, the Italian priest who had charge of this mission, 
intended to have made it the nucleus round which 
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those among the Manilla men who desired to rejoin the 
Church, might congregate, and his object was to afford 
them sufficient assistance to enable them to make 
gardens round his dwelling, and support themselves by 
their gardens and farms. As he was himself well 
acquainted with agriculture, being the son of a Ismded 
proprietor living near Lecco, he hoped in time to 
establish a sort of model village, and a superior land 
of cultivation. 

All the Italian priests who came with this mission 
were from Milan, and had an interesting story to tell, 
as they had been engaged in the effort to throw off the 
yoke of Austria in 1848. Two had carried muskets, 
and the others had attended to the wounded on the 
field. The eldest, Signor Reyna, appeared to me to 
be one of those remarkable men occasionally found 
among the missionaries of the Romish Church, of the 
most pleasing manners, winning address, and acute 
mind, and yet he was sent with several companions to 
New Guinea, where three of them were killed and 
eaten by the inhabitants, while he escaped in shattered 
health to die shortly afterwards. 

The church in Brunei was built on a remarkable 
headland called Brambangan, where in 1846 was 
erected a battery to play upon the boats of Sir Thomas 
Cochrane’s squadron, and where even now may be 
seen the iron guns thrown down the bank by our 
marines and blue jackets, but rendered useless by 
having their trunnions knocked off. The church looks 
well amid the pretty hills that rise around it. A’t 
Labuan a church was also commenced, but I believe 
never quite finished; and at Gaya Bay, the chapel 
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when I saw it consisted of a little leaf house, which 
would not last a couple of years. No difficulty appears 
to have been thrown in the way of the mission, even 
in the distant stations ; in fact, the people, believing 
that all Europeans are under the protection of England, 
would never think of injuring them. Occasionally, 
however. Signor Riva w'as exposed to perils from which 
he escaped by his quiet courage and Christian for- 
bearance. I will relate an instance : — 

A Manilla woman and her children fled to the mis- 
sionary station, and begged the protection of the priest; 
she was received and lodged with some of her oto 
country people. In the course of a few days, a mes- 
senger came from her master, demanding her return, 
but the priest declared it was impossible for him to 
give up a Christian captive to a Mohamedan master. 
Next day, however, a large armed party came down in 
several boats, and landing, surrouiidcd the parsonage, 
while the Malay master and his friends rudely forced 
their way into Signor Riva’s room. 

They found him reading, but he received them 
politely, ofiered them scats, and requested to know 
their business. They were in a great state of excite- 
ment, and demanded the instant delivery of the fugi- 
tives. Signor Riva firmly declined, upon which, from 
threats they became violent, and one of them, draAving 
his kris, sprang forward, and, holding the weapon to 
the priest’s throat, again repeated their demand. 
Glancing round, Riva saw all their weapons drawn, and 
that he was indeed in a perilous position ; but they 
say his calmness never left him," as with a quiet firm 
voice he answered that it was impossible for him to 
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deliver up a Christian woman who had sought his 
protection. 

It is veiy possible that in another minute he would 
have been a dead man, had not a haji who was present 
thought of the consequences of such a deed of violence 
and suggested to the infuriated Malays, that they had 
the remedy in their own hands. Why not seize the 
woman without the priest’s leave ? In a moment the 
scene was changed, the room cleared, and every neigh- 
bouring house invaded, until the fugitive and her 
family were found and carried off. 

An hour after. Signor Eiva came to the consulate to 
complain of the violence offered to the mission, and I 
took up the matter warmly ; the slaves were taken 
from their master, but coolly appropriated by the 
Sultan ; fines were levied, but what astonished the 
people was the calmness of Riva in a moment of 
extreme peril. It was marvellous to them that any 
one would refuse to shed blood on account of the 
reason the priest gave : “it was better to die than for 
a Christian minister to ombrue his hands in blood.” 
They knew that had he chosen to have called out his 
people, he could have defended his house until assist- 
ance came ; I thought at first that his forbearance might 
expose him to the contempt of the people, but it had 
a contrary effect, as no one thought of suspecting his 
courage. There can bo no doubt that the priest was 
right, and that he gained as much respect by his con- 
duct, as Senor Cuarteron lost by always talking of ^^is 
arms and readiness ^to fight. There can bo no greater 
mistake than missionaries forgetting the primary object 
of their calling, which is, to preach the religion of peace. 

25—2 
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I had several conversations afterwards with Signor 
Eiva on the subject of permitting fugitives from their 
masters to congregate at his house, as it was decidedly 
objectionable when the matter could be arranged 
either by paying the price of the slaves, or by allowing 
them to continue their flight to Labuan, where they 
would have been under the protecting flag of England. 
Seiior Cuarteron had founded his mission for the ex- 
press purpose of redeeming these slaves, and had he 
carried out his intention there is no doubt that after a 
few years a very flourishing and almost self-supporting 
mission might have been established by Signor Eiva. 

In many respects it is to be regretted that the 
Eoman Catholic mission was not more fortunate in its 
head, and that the funds should have failed, as though 
we must all be anxious to extend the influence of the 
English Church throughout the world, yet it is better 
the natives should bo Eoman Catholics than remain 
in their present low state of civilization. Nothing but 
Christianity can alter the real condition of the people, 
as til at only will turn their minds in a new direction 
and free them from practices and habits which render 
themselves unhappy, and keep the country poor and 
undeveloped. Some enterprising missionaries who 
would abandon all regular communication with the 
world, and establish themselves in the upper Trusan, 
among the Adangs,* far from all Mohamedan in- 
fluence and beyond the reach of the Malay govern- 
ment, might have even a greater effect than those 
Eoman Catholic missionaries had, whom Dr. Barton 
mentions having met in the far interior of the Yang- 
* See my Limbang Journal. 
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tse-kiang, during that enterprising expedition under 
Colonel Sarel. 

I will now make a few remarks on the Protestant 
Mission, which left England in 1847, to estabhsh itself 
in Sarawak. I think the object so very important, 
even regarded solely from a poUtical point of view, 
that I shall not hesitate freely to explain what I think 
the causes of its comparative failure. Its condition, 
when I left Borneo in September, 18Gl,was this : Mr. 
Koch, and a schoolmaster, Mr. Owen, superintended 
the head mission at Kuching ; Mr. Chambers was at 
his station at Lingga, and Mr. Gomez at Lundu, both 
Sea Dayak tribes ; while Mr, Chalmers was at Quop, but 
had given notice of his intention to quit the country 
at the end of the year, and now he has left. 

Mr. Chambers and Mr. Gomez, though their actually 
baptized converts are not numerous, have done great 
good at their respective stations. It is not generally a 
just course to reckon results by the number of converts 
in a tribe, as the majority may be almost prepared to 
join the church, though kept back from a variety of 
motives. And this I beheve to be practically the case 
at both these stations, but especially at Lundu. 

I have read with the very greatest interest the 
reports which have been forwarded by Mr. Chambers 
and Mr. Gomez, since the publication of my first 
edition in May, 1862. I have received the infor- 
mation that the chief of the Sihuyans of Lundu has 
joined our church, and this step is being followed 
by the tribe, so that Mr. Gomez is now reaping the 
reward of so much patient toil and devotion. His 
success goes far to prove what I have said, that if a 
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missionary be kept at one station, has really an in- 
terest in his work, and considers those around to be 
confided to his care, as a clergyman in England 
considers the inhabitants of his parish, then good 
results will follow the patient labour of years. 

Mr, Gomez, when he first established himself in 
Lundu, did not press religious instruction upon the 
people, but opened a school, and, while ready to teach 
all, only imparted the truths of our religion to those 
who sought it. He exhibited remarkable tact, and 
managed his pupils in a manner which won their con- 
fidence and respect. His system of punishment was 
admirable, but difficult to be followed with English 
boys : he merely refused to hear the offending child’s 
lesson, and told him to go home. A friend, who 
often watched the progress of the school, told me 
that, instead of returning to their houses, the little 
fellows would sob and cry, and remain in a quiet part 
of the school till they thought that Mr. Gomez had 
relented. They would rarely return to their parents 
if it could be avoided, before they had said their 
lessons, and this was not on account of any dread they 
have of their fathers and mothers, as they are spoilt 
children, and allowed to have their own way in almost 
everything, but from an acute sense of shame. 

Mr. Gomez has not confined his attention to the 
Sea Dayaks, but has devoted some of his time to the 
Land Dayaks, as the tribes of Sibakau and Lara, and 
he.has hopes of success there. His hands have just 
been strengthened by the arrival of. Mr. Eichardson, a 
schoolmaster, which will enable him to spend more 
time away from his head-quarters. 
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Mr. Chambers has worked well in Lingga, and in 
many respects has had a more difficult task in his 
hands than Mr. Gomez, as the Balan Dayaks have 
been more disturbed, more liable to militia service, 
and lately more scattered than the Sibuyans of Lundu. 
As long as the former were exposed to the attacks of 
their enemies they lived more together, and always 
witliin reach of each other’s support. Now that the 
Sarawak government is daily acquiring strength and 
stability, and able to repress the piratical incursions of 
the neighbouring tribes, the Balans are seeking favour- 
able farming grounds in every direction, and scatter- 
ing so far apart, that it is quite impossible for Mr. 
Chambers, single-handed, to manage the whole tribe. 
The bishop has, however, followed my advice, and sent 
him two of the newly arrived clergy, who will thus 
soon acquire the language, and become immediately 
useful, instead of wasting their time at Kuching, 
picking up a barbarous jargon from the Chinese, 
which some imagine to be Malay, but which is scarcely 
understood by respectable natives. 

The success which has attended the missionary 
efforts at Lingga and Lundu will, I hope, convince 
the bishop of the impolicy of his former system, and 
we shall probably no more hear of men being bandied 
about from one station to the other, uncertain of their 
stay, and therefore uninterested in their work. 

Mr. Chambers has many of the qualities required 
in a missionary : he is thoroughly in earnest, and 
does not look to his work simply as a moans of pre- 
ferment elsewhere. 

The Borneo mission has been fortunate in securing 
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Mr. Gomez and Mr. Chambers, as they appear to 
act on what should be the guiding principle of a 
missionary — that once he has entered on the pro- 
fession, he should not be turned to other paths, or 
forsake his work on account of personal fears or petty 
annoyances. 

Mr. Chalmers is the only one who has lived among 
the Land Dayaks, and the only one who ever made 
the slightest progress in their language. He was 
beginning to have a great influence over the Quop 
Dayaks, even inducing the girls to attend his school, 
and in a short time, I believe, would have brought 
to baptism the whole of this section of the Santah 
Dayaks. I hear they sincerely regret his departure ; 
and well they may, as it will be difficult to find 
another so suited to the work. He had an aptitude 
for learning languages, a genuine kindliness of dis- 
position, and ability to have ultimately influenced 
the whole Land Dayaks through his converts at the 
Quop. 

His influence partly arose from his detoi-mination 
not only to live among them, but to speak to them in 
their own language. Most of our missionary inter- 
course Muth these people is carried on in the way 
in which a Frenchman might speak to a Spaniard 
through the medium of imperfect English. It is im- 
possible properly to explain religion through such a 
channel. Some of the Dayaks, but comparatively few, 
speak Malay well. 

I am afraid a summary of results ivill show that 
httle has been yet done towards chiistianizing the 
Dayaks of the Sarawak districts, and this failure has. 
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I believe, arisen from many causes: among others, 
from the position of the head mission, and from a 
mistaken view of the way in which it should he con- 
ducted.* 

I am not aware of the exact amount granted to the 
Borneo mission, but it appeared to a lookcr-on that 
the greater portion was expended in keeping up the 
staff and disbursements for the head mission at 
Kuching, which did not, in fact, much influence 
missionary work. Kuching is a town almost exclu- 
sively composed of Mohamedan Malays and Budhist 
Chinese, and the only effect of establishing the mis- 
sion among the former is to have rendered them 
more zealous Mohamedans. Before the anival of the 
clergy, the mosque was nearly deserted, now it is 
crowded. The same effect followed the arrival of the 
Catholic priests at Brunei. It may be better for men 
to be earnest in a mistaken religion than lukewarm, 
but to arouse their zeal will not assist our efforts to 
spread Christianity. 

The Chinese are almost impassible to the mis- 
sionaries’ doctrines, and always must be so, while their 
teaching is through interpreters, or the medium of a 
foreign language.f 

A long array of names may possibly bo found in the 

* I am pleased to find that I can change the present tense in the 
following paragraph into the past, as the result of my picture of the 
management of the Sarawak Mission has been greatly to modify the 
previous faulty system. 

f If the mission were originally intended for all the subject,p of 
Sarawak, it probably ar^se from the popular idea that they were all 
Dayaks : now it is fully established that no impression can be made 
on the Mohamedans, and little or none on the Chinese, the sooner 
the whole attention of the mission is devoted to the Dayaks the better. 
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registry of those baptized ; but men who are acquainted 
with the Chinese character are well aware that many 
of them will join any church if they think it conducive 
to their temporal interests, and that they are swayed 
by hopes of obtaining work, of sharing in the alms 
distributed by the clergy, and even of borrowing money 
at low interest, and these motives influenced them as 
much in Sarawak as elsewhere. The consequence is 
that the accounts of the adult baptisms add importance 
to the annual reports, but their importance generally 
ends there. This, however, does not apply to the 
scholars educated at the school. 

The pretty church, the extensive mission-house, the 
schools, are all interesting objects at Kuching, but they 
do not further the real work. 

There is one great objection to the present position 
of the schools : it is too close to the trading town, and 
the children are consequently exposed to every tempta- 
tion ; in fact, the girls’ school was entirely ruined, and 
the boys must be injured by the constant contact with 
the vicious among their countrymen. 

I know of no subject connected with the missions 
concerning which there has been so much mystifica- 
tion as about the schools. I have heard it said that if 
the bishop has failed in the general management he 
has succeeded in establishing very interesting schools 
of aborigines. In fact I have heard the Dayak girl- 
school rated as high as sixty, under the management 
of lijrs. M'Dougall. I think I am stating a fact when 
I say that since the time I have been familiar with the 
mission (1850) there have been only three real natives 
of Borneo in the boarding-schools at Kuching. There 
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was one Dayak girl, Polly; one Dayak boy, Tom 
Webster ; and one Malay boy, John Davidson ; all the 
others have been mulatto children, the offspring of 
Chinese, Indians, and Europeans with native women. 
It is possible that during my absence, between 1857 
and 1859, some others may have joined, but I think 
not ; and when I was last in Sarawak, in 1861, 1 saw 
the schools almost daily, and the only aboriginal child 
I observed was my old friend Polly. The absence of 
the true natives of Borneo may not appear important, 
BO that some children are educated ; but the fact 
proves what I have said, that the present position of 
the schools prevents the possibility of obtaining Dayak 
children, while it also shows how futile it is to expect 
that Malay children will ever frequent the missionary 
schools. Many of the pupils have been found very 
useful as writers and servants, but have not often 
fulfilled the ostensible object of having a training- 
school at Kuching. 

An objection has been raised by the bishop of 
Labuan to having the schools up the left-hand river, 
which shows a little want of familiarity with the Dayaks 
of Sarawak. The aborigines who live there in separate 
villages do not necessarily constitute different tribes ; 
for instance, when we visited Grung, the inhabitants 
of all the neighbouring hamlets flocked there, and 
hundreds of children were assembled, and on inquiry 
we found that though these people lived separate, 
they all spoke the same dialect and were of one tribe ; 
so that the idea of distinct tribes, and consequent 
feuds among these people, may be given up. Again, 
not one of the present boarders in the mission-school 
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would be lost by being removed into the interior, 
where their example of regular attendance would have 
a great effect on the other children, and the presence 
of a missionary there would give the bishop some 
knowledge of the Dayaks of Sarawak. The bishop’s 
second objection of food being wanting is equally 
visionary, as Mr. Grant, with his wife and family, 
managed to hve there, and 3,500 Chinese found no 
difficulty in procuring supphes of food, and those 
Chinese lived well. It does appear singular to read 
of the head of a mission objecting to live where 
government officers can take their wives and families, 
because there he would be deprived of fish for his 
breakfast. 

The proper position for a mission undertaken to 
christianize the Land Dayaks should be among them, 
not twenty miles from the nearest tribe. If the head 
mission had been estabhshed at San Pro, on the left- 
hand branch of the Sarawak — and what loveher posi- 
tion could be desired? — or about Siniawan, on the 
right-hand branch, I believe I should have had very 
different results to record. Near both these positions 
there are many tribes who could easily have been 
influenced by a well-conducted mission. 

It would not have been a popular recommendation 
to banish the bishop of Labuan and his staff from the 
charming society which was always to be found at 
Kuching to what would have been called the wilds of 
the interior; but they would not have been in so 
isolated a position as the government officers who hve 
in the out-stations, San Pro being within four hours’ 
pull of the capital. 
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At Kuching, a chaplain is required to perform the 
services of our Church for the Europeans resident 
there, but this clergyman should bo paid from some 
special fund, by government, or by the inhabitants, 
and not from the allowance to the Bornean Mission. 

I have mentioned that there are at present three 
stations besides Kuching where missionaries are esta- 
blished. The first is at Lingga, which requires a 
coasting voyage of thirty miles ; the second, at Lundu, 
which in rough weather may be reached by inland water 
passages ; and the third is at the Quop, in Sarawak. 

None of these stations necessitates the expensive 
modes of communication adopted : there was, first, a 
life -boat, which upset and was lost ; then the 
“ Sarawak Cross ” was bought and fitted up at an 
expense of 1,200/., to be sold for a third of its cost, 
and whose annual expenses arc allowed to have 
reached 400Z. ; and now I hear another life-boat has 
been purchased. The last kind is neither so safe for 
a short voyage, nor so comfoiiahle as a well fitted-up 
native prahu, which could be had for less than 20/. 
All this appears to be a great waste of mission funds, 
from whatever source derived. It was necessary for 
Bishop Selwyn to have a schooner in Now Zealand, 
as he had many islands to visit ; but the Bornean 
Mission does not requme it.* 

* I find that the money which has been so profusely spent in 
schooners and useless plantations has not heen derived from the 
funds of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, hut from 
funds raised by other means. I think those who feel intcrcstecl in 
the Borneo Mission would do well to remit all their subscriptions 
through the Society, which has the means of checking its expen- 
diture. 
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Since my departure several missionaries have arrived 
in Sarawak, who, I am glad to hear, have not been 
kept at Kuching, or sent to the very distant out-sta- 
tions, where they would have proved nearly useless, as 
in those positions there is no famihar intercourse with 
the natives, on account of a variety of circumstances. 
Efforts should be concentrated, not scattered, and the 
best way of influencing the Dayaks is to let the 
missionaries proceed to their villages and learn their 
language. There are fifty thousand Land Dayaks in 
Sarawak, Samarahan, and Sadong, who have not a 
missionary among them, and any work undertaken 
there will yield good results. 

When I first wrote concerning the missions, I said 
I was not anxious to find fault with past mismanage- 
ment, but to recommend to the bishop of Labuan and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel the 
abandonment of a system which had proved a failure. 
I beheve one of the reasons for the deplorable seces- 
sion of men who had acquired some knowledge of the 
language and the people, was keeping them too much 
at Kuching. They wanted to have a home of their 
own among the Dayaks, where a personal interest 
could be created, where their work would be clear 
to them, and where their efforts would produce 
results. 

Ten missionaries out of fourteen have abandoned 
their duties in Borneo, and it is most probable that 
few of them would have left had a defined work been 
placed before them, and had they been told to con- 
sider a certain tribe, or a certain group of tribes, as 
their own to manage ; — in fact, placing them in 
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a similar position to a clergyman in his parish in 
England.* 

That the management was decidedly faulty, might 
be gathered from this, that of all the officers in the 
Sarawak government service, who have been employed 
there during the last fourteen years, I only know of 
one who has abandoned his position, and that one 
under peculiar circumstances ; while, as I have said, 
most of the missionaries have left their posts, though 
their work is not harder, certainly not nearly so dan- 
gerous as that of the officers, and is as well paid. 

I am quite sure that a missionary placed, as Mr. 
Gomez is, among an interesting people like the 
Sibuyaus of Lundu, would never think of abandoning 
them, unless from being disheartened by ill-considered 
and unnecessary interference. He has acquired a 
great influence among them, and is personally liked 
by the whole tribe. I have heard the Dayak chief 
speak of him with the greatest respect, saying, “ He 
is to us as our father — he watches over us, and does 
everything to produce unanimity among us.” It was 
one of the Lundu converted Dayaks who, in the year 
1859, first gave notice to the government that some 
discontented, discarded Malay chiefs were hatching 
plots against the Europeans. 

* The following are the names of those who have left the mission : 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Fox, Mr. Grayling, Mr. Horsburgh, 
Mr. Hackett, Mr. Glover, Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Cameron ; as well as 
those who are designated in the bishop’s reports, as Mr. Allen, 
student ; Mr. Steel, schoolmaster ; and Mr. Stahl, industrial school- 
master. Among the ladies may he mentioned : — Miss Combes, Miss 
Brown, Miss Williams, Miss Kock, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Hackett, and 
the matrons, Mrs. Stahl and Mrs. Channon. 
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At Lingga, also, one of Mr. Chambers’s Dayak 
friends sent the same warning ; and this leads me to 
the consideration of what a change it would effect in 
Sarawak if the mass of the Dayaks were Christians. 
The Sarawak government officers are fully alive to 
this, and the missionary is heartily welcomed at every 
station, and every assistance and encouragement given 
him that can be done without awakening the jealousy 
of the Mohamedans. Care, of course, is necessary 
where a government rules all religions, and depends 
for its prhicipal support on the Malays. If a few 
thousand Dayaks were Christians, they would become 
the mainstay of the Europeans. 

It has been partially forgotten that the Dayak will 
not generally come and ask to be converted, particu- 
larly if it involve a journey of twenty miles. The 
missionary must be with him always, understand his 
ways and his language, feel an interest in his local 
affairs, and assist him with his matured advice. 

With regard to the missionaries themselves, they 
should not only be earnest men, but have a practical 
acquaintance with the world, and this knowledge 
cannot be better obtained than at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and our other universities. Medical acquirements are 
also of singular use to the missionary. The present 
bishop of Labuan possesses them to a remarkable 
extent ; and I, among the other Englishmen who have 
dwelt in Sarawak, have to thank him for a patient and 
skilful attendance. 

Perhaps no position is more difficult than that of 
the head of a mission ; it requires the greatest tact, 
the cahnest temper, the most complete government of 
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tongue, a generous enthusiasm to warm the enthu- 
siasm of others, a knowledge in the management of 
men and things, rarely found. Too often men, other- 
wise estimable, when they are placed iu authority, 
become overbearing, coarse in their manner towards 
subordinates, hasty in temper, uncertain in arrange- 
ment, and ungenerous to the foibles of their asso- 
ciates; and, if to these unfortunate qualities be 
added a systematic disparagement of the work done 
by others, unwarranted expressions about their neigh- 
bours, and continued and unnecessary absence from 
their posts on trifling pretexts, much injury must be 
done to the missions placed under their care, and 
would account for the failure of many. 

In publishing my own opinion of the Sarawak Mission, 
I am but giving the result of the experience of a 
looker-on, who has no practical acquaintance with the 
management or working of rehgious societies ; but as 
a disinterested observer, who feels the warmest in- 
terest in the spread of our Church in Borneo, I have 
made some recommendations which cannot at once be 
followed, though all may be in time. 

First. The head mission should be placed among* 
the Dayak tribes, and a chaplain loft at Kuching, as 
work, not society, should be the object aimed at. 

Second. The schools should be removed from the 
contaminating influence of the town, and the left and 
right hand branches of the river offer suitable spots. 

Third. The missionaries should be placed in re- 
sponsible positions over certain tribes, and with the 
same kind of authority as a clergyman in a parish at 
home. 
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Fourth. The bishop should not interfere with the 
internal management of the local missions and the 
local schools, more than is at present done in England. 

Fifth. The funds should not he dissipated in 
buying useless boats, or in trying to keep up abortive 
plantations, on which already large sums have been 
wasted. 

If these recommendations be stringently carried out 
at the first opportunity, there may be yet a bright 
future for the Sarawak Mission, which is, without 
doubt, one of the most interesting in the world. I 
may add, that since I first wrote the above, I have 
heard that many of the objections to the position of 
the head mission will be hereafter obviated, while 
others will arise. The trading town is about to be 
removed to a splendid position at the mouth of the 
river Sarawak, and, if our anticipations be realized, the 
mission will remain alone to watch over the site of a 
deserted town. 

I would earnestly draw attention to the fact that 
there is unoccupied room for missionaries in nearly 
all the rivers. Mr. Gomez does his duty well at 
' Lundu, but there are not perhaps more than two 
thousand Dayaks there. Mr. Chambers at Lingga 
has probably seven thousand around him, and requires 
assistance to enable him to influence the whole tribe.* 
There remain, therefore, nearly two hundred thousand 
Dayaks without a teacher among them, and there 
would be work there for a hundred missionaries. I 
am, however, convinced that spreading your strength 
is comparative weakness. The ground should be 

* This has since been partially afforded him. 
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gradually occupied; and when one tribe had its 
teacher, it should not bo considered enough to influ- 
ence all the surrounding ones, but as the missionaries 
arrived, they should be sent to the very next tribe, 
and not away a hundred miles. The teaching would 
then act and react, the Dayaks would take an interest 
in comparing the ways and methods of their different 
pastors, and once awaken an interest, half the work is 
done. 

One missionary loft among a large population is 
lost. I have heard it said that occasional preaching 
in a tribe would do great good. I think not. In- 
fluence in the East depends on personal character; 
but even defects may, and have been overlooked, if 
the missionary show a real interest in the affairs of his 
people, and this can only be displayed by one who 
has acquired his knowledge by continued and familiar 
intercourse with the tribe. 

I think those who have read my chapters on the 
Dayaks will not fail to observe that they are an im- 
provable race, and that they do not possess any super- 
stitions or beliefs Ukely to offer great obstacles to 
Christian teaching. If I have not created an interest ’ 
in them, the fault is mine, not theirs. 

Another point is worthy of attention. In the 
districts lately ceded to Sarawak, there is a curious 
population of Milanaus, half of them Mohamedans, 
the other half Pagans. They live together in the 
same villages, and probably their conversion is bpt 
skin-deep. At all .events, the rest have refused to 
join the Islamites, as pork would then be forbidden. 
It is a groat satisfaction to all the Dayaks, Kayans, 

26—2 
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and unconverted Milanaus, that the English, the 
superior and governing race, indulge in the flesh 
of the prohibited animal : they often talk of it with 
pleasure. 

Within the territory of Sarawak there are, as I have 
said, many districts totally unoccupied — as Samarahan 
and Sadong, with its population of Land Dayaks. 
And the branches of the great river Batang Lupar, 
occupied by Sea Dayaks, are all free to new comers, 
except Lingga. The Scribas, the Kalaka, the Rejang, 
and the rivers flowing out of the hundred and thirty 
miles of coast between the last and Bintulu, are totally 
untouched by the missionaries. 

What a field it offers to brave and earnest men ! 
Could such be induced to try their fate in Borneo, and 
follow the noble example set them by the Roman 
Catholic priests in China, the good they might do, and 
the influence they might acquire, would amply repay 
them for the slight privations they must undergo. A 
missionary to be eminently successful must banish all 
longing for European luxuries or society, and if he 
would but follow the example set him by the ofiicers 
of the Sarawak government, he might acquire almost as 
great an influence as they do, who go and hve among 
the Dayaks, and dcteimine to look for their happi- 
ness in the advancement of the tribes confided to their 
care. They devote their whole energies, almost every 
thought, to the work, and by living with the Dayaks 
Cpmo to understand them and be trusted. They 
learn to hve without European, luxuries. Let the 
missionaries go and do likewise, join in the harmless 
amusements of the tribes, be their friends and coun- 
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sellers, and in a few years their success would he great. 
Let them remember that no o'fficer who has dwelt 
among these people has left them without regret, and 
that the desertion of so many missionaries must be 
ascribed to defects of management rather than to dis- 
like of the country. In Sarawak missionaries possess 
this great advantage, that they associate freely, and of 
course on terms of the most perfect equality, with all 
the officers of the government, an advantage which I 
have heard said is not extended to them in India. It 
is useful in many ways, as it shows the Dayaks that 
all the English take a warm interest in their religious 
welfare, and the very fa''t that many of the missionaries 
have accompanied the government officers on their 
official tours has not been lost on these tribes. 

The author of an admirable article in the Edinhurgh 
Review of October, 1862, on the English in the Far 
East, referring to the part talcen by Dr, M‘Dougall in 
an action with Lanun pirates (May, 1862), says : — 
“ It has created a painful sensation in England lately 
that a Christian bishop should have boasted of the 
number of pirates he had killed with his breech-load- 
ing weapon. Necessary as it is to put down piracy, * 
we should not think of commissioning our first bishop 
in that region to perform an office for which the sacred 
book he carries affords no warrant.” If this was the 
feeling in England, it will- be more painfully apparent 
in Borneo, and it will go forth among all those who 
feel interested in the white man, that the principal 
minister of the Gofjpel, who came to teach them the 
religion of peace, can fight and slay as well as other 
men. Now, the chief security of the missionary in 
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all wild countries rests on the idea that he is a man of 
peace, who never uses weapons, and therefore passes 
unharmed among their tribes. The bishop is well 
aware that during the outbreak of the Chinese insur- 
rection in Sarawak, his clergy owed their safety to the 
idea that they never meddled with the government of 
the country, and that was the reason why the Chinese 
forcbore to attack the mission the first night, but in- 
tended to kill its members on their second arrival in 
the town, because the bishop had hauled down their 
flag, and incited his few Chinese Christians to collect 
arms. No good result could have followed this move- 
ment ; as it was, nothing but harm came of a prema- 
ture attempt to stay the insurrection. It would be as 
well if, in future, means were taken to prevent our 
missionaries from accompanying warlike expeditions. 
As yet none but the bishop has done so, but his 
example may influence some of his followers to join 
in a warfare in which there is more excitement than 
danger. 

I am sure the bishop of Labuan, on calm reflection, 
will be convinced of the impropriety of his past conduct, 
and cease to afibrd such grounds of censure. I fear, 
however, the mischief is done, and that some fresh 
arrangements must be made before this last unfortu- 
nate affair can be forgotten. I hear that this is 
probable, as a committee is now sitting in London to 
promote the removal of the bishop of Labuan to a 
new see, to be founded in the Straits Settlements. I 
believe it is suggested that Labuan and Sarawak 
should be included in the diocese. Although the 
inhabitants of the. latter place are very anxious for 
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the present bishop’s promotion, yet I cannot think 
it a good precedent that the funds collected to found 
a missionary see in Borneo should he applied to swell 
the income of a colonial bishop in the Straits.* 

I may repeat that I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the practical working of our great religious 
societies to know what action could be taken on these 
questions, hut I am convinced they are important, and 
I am assured that all missionaries who go to convert 
the Dayak, and spread our religion in Borneo, will bo 
heartily welcomed by the Sarawak government. 

* The bishop of Labuan has attempted to answer this chapter, 
as it appeared in the first edition, in a letter printed and distributed 
by the Society for the Propaffation of the Gospel. Had he been 
contented with defeiddiiig his past management, I should have allowed 
the matter to drop, knowing well he must adopt my suggestions in 
the end, but he has ventured to attack my private character. As I 
did not wish to intrude a personal controversy into these volumes, I 
have answered him in a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The Bishop of Labuan, 
A Vindication of the Statements contained in a work entitled Life in 
the Forests of the Far East. London : Ridgway.” In conclusion, 
I can assure my readers, that it was with a sincere desire to benefit 
the mission that I brought the subject fonvard, and I am equally 
convinced, that though the controversy may prove painful it will 
furnish a fresh starting point for the mission. 
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“Alligator doetor,” Ids large fees, ii. 
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disgusting appearance, movements 
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255. 
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about, ii. 288. 
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Balau Dayaks, loyal to the Eyglish, i. 
34 ; zest for English games, 34 ; 
liappy effects of Mr. Chambers’s 
precept and example, 35 ; Borneo 
mission nearly a failure elsewhere, 
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Bamboo, its general utility, i. 145 ; 
roofs, excellence of, 273. 

Baram, peojde of, i. 8 ; Kayans of, 91 ; 
author's otlieial visit to, 91 ; em- 
barks on board ll.M.S. Pluto^ for 
Labuan, 91 ; man overboard, 91 ; 
departure for, depth of channel bar, 
i. 101 ; river, its verdant banks, 

103 ; width, depth, meamlerings, 

104 ; steamer’s bowsprit pierces a 
native verandah, 105; its pieturesiiue 
shores, ehrslering farm-houses, iSie., 
106 ; objects of visit to, investiga- 
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ing chorus, 113 ; thirsty advice, 
113. 

Batang Lupar, river, i. 5; river, depth, 
bar, *3*3 ; gold workeil by Chinese 
there, 43 ; lour miles across, swum 
by a herd ef pigs, 45 j mouutuin rills, 
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Batong, i. 200. 
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Bear fight with the orang-utan, ii. 
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Beans, pigmy, ii. 251. 

Belcher, Sir Edward, i. 359; ii. 109.* 
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123 ; jungle travelling, patent lea- 
ther boot.s, 123 ; apx)earance of, 120; 
cave, ii. 106. 

Births amongst the Dayaks, remark- 
able ceremonies at, i. 1^0. 
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successful resistance of, 271; de- 
feated by a revolver, 319. 
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guns of, 273; taken by Sir Tbonias 
Coclirane, melted into Crimean can- 
non, 274. 

Blood sprinkling, i. 160. 

Blowpipe,!. 279. 

Boa constrictors, enormous length of, 
intrude into dwellings, anecdote, ii. 
256. 

Boars, wild, formidable, pig-hunting, 
successful method of, ii. 249. 

Bornean hills, smiling aspect, i. 145 ; 
verdant awning, 145. 

Borneans, their hatred of Spaniards, 
i. 291. 

Borneo, a region of romance, compa- 
ratively unexplored ; its romantic 
aspect, the aiitlior’s personal expe- 
rience of, i. 1 ; the aiitlior made Con- 
sul-General of, 2 ; his appointmerjt 
as commissioner in, 2 ; visits N. VV. 
shore of Borneo, 2 ; resides at 
Brunei, 2; appointed charge d’affaires 
to republic of liayti, 3 ; plan of the 
presi'iit work, 3; nobles of, polished 
gentlemen, 19; iioithern,mapof, 23; 
stmly of, 24; ca])ital of, styled “Abode 
of Peace,” “ Venice of hovels,” 96; 
the loveliest girl of, 310; day’s 
journey in, ii. 35 ; native govern- 
ment of, anecdotes, 39; northern, 
its formal cession to England, 232 ; 
should be forthwith occupied, duty 
of a great country to advance, not 
recede, 233 ; zoology of, 234 ; Pro- 
per, kingdom of, description of its 
decay, extent, government, Sultan, 
cliaracter of, 269 ; liis ministers, 
popular selection of, 270; numerous 
nobility, feudal power, dissensions 
amongst, 271 ; room for vast emi- 
gration of Chinese, 311; its future 
])rosperity, 321 ; company, premises 
plundered by rebels, 379. 

Brii*yong, village of, 101. 

Breietoii, Mr,, his enthusiasm, 36; 
iutlueuce over the Dayaks, 36; his 
lo'S regretted, 36. 

Brooke, Mr., explores the Sarawak 
territory, author acc')m[)anies him, 
i. 33; their object, 34; visits, boating, 
34;sup])resscs head-liiiuting, 54, 151, 
155, 158, 160, 177, 233, 234. 

Brooke, Kajah Muda, destroys five 
pirate vessels, ii. 227. i 

Brooke, Sir James, commissioner and 
consul-general in Borneo, the author ; 
appoKltcd secretary to,i. 2 ; made go- i 
vernor of Lahuan, ratifies a treaty ! 
with Sultan of Brunei, visits the 
Sulii Archipelago, employed in i 
suppression of piracy, appt)infed | 
envoy to Siam, tlu author a<;com- [ 


panics him, as secretary to the 
mission, 2; Bajali of Sarawak, 3; 
reported death of, anecdote, 51; his 
cottage on Siramhau, 166; sup- 
presses head-hunting, 167; incidental 
notices of, 167, 168, 169, 233, 238; 
ii. 189, 201 ; protects Dayak fruit- 
groves, i. 169; Chinese attack on, 
196; recognition, remarkable faculty 
of, 274 ; his collection of ancient 
gold ornaments, fate of, ii. 17; friend 
of the aborigines, 98; esteemed the 
great ally of Ivayans, 99; illness of, 
in Sulu, 175; his energetic and effi- 
cient plan for suppressing piracy, 
213; hunting orang-utan, 234; his 
tame orang-utan, story of, 242; bene- 
fits conferred ou Kuching, growing 
conlidence, population nearly trebled, 
large increase in commerce, its ex- 
ports, sago, trade, its great develop- 
ment under a settled government, 
310; his rule in Sarawak, 315 ; ap- 
precialed by natives, 316; suppresses 
anal cliy, promotes native infliieiico 
in the government, 316; educates 
chiefs for political life, 316 ; tour of 
inspection through the Chinese set- 
flements, 343; liis reception, 344 ; 
his skill in weapons, attacked by 
Chinese, 361; his decisive action 
against Chinese rebels, 364; raises 
the Malays, their afieetionate loyalty 
to him, 364; prepares to cut his w’ay 
through Chinese rebels, 370; storms 
the Clilnesi; stockade, 375; his treat- 
ment of Malays, 377 ; destruction 
of his property, resignal ion under 
losses, by rebels, 379; his noble 
library destroyed, 379. 

Brooke, I’uari, adofitcd son of, ii. 97. 

Brunei, river, bar tiicre, i. 95; passage 
through, 96; Sultan of, invitation, 
97; interview with prime minister, 
97; his character, 98; bird’s-eye 
view of, 100; grotto springs, excel- 
lent water, jirimitive aqueduct, 
faeior’s fountain, 100; taken by Sir 
T. (’ochrane, ii. 98 ; pojiulation 
of, 272; oppression of nobles at, 
274; anecdotes of, 275; description 
of, 277 ; its kampongs, fishermen, 
bamboo nets, 277; fish-market, 278; 
classitieation of trades in, 278, 281; 
factions at, 282; religious schism at, 
283; fast month at, 284; cleansing 
ancestor’s graves, grand w'ater pro- 
cession, 284; immorality of, 286; 
Sultan’s' palace at, 290; Sultan of, 
his revenue, 295; how derived, 
295; his armed force, 295; its barter 
trade, superseded by China and 
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British coin, Mexican dollars, 297, 
298. 

Bungrol Ida’an, great thieves, i. 257; 
village, destruction of the bridges, 
a fatiguing day, Koung villai^e, 
black mail demanded, a wall-eyed 
chief, .918. 

Burns, Mr., shipwreck of, i. 406 ; ii. 
215, 217, 218. 

Busu, antimony mines of, ii. 350; im- 
mense lumps of, 350. 


c. 

Camphor-trees, ii, 303 ; camphor, how 
collected, 304. 

Cassia, abinn lance of, i. 295. 

Cattle, wild, herds of, salt licks, i. 294; 
piebald, hunting of^ ii. 246 ; two 
species of, 247. 

Caves, description of, i. 123. 

Chalmers, Mr., departure regretted, 
notes on Borneo, i. 170, 179; difHciil- 
ties, his successes, .lOl ; his earnest- 
ness and self-devotion, his aptitude 
for acquiring languages, ii. 392. 

Chambers, Mr., missionary at Banting, 
liis lovely residence, i. 34, Cl; liis 
missionary labours, li. 389. 

Charts, Admiralty, errors in, i. 358. 

Chillies, mend the ai)pctite, ii. 37. 

Chinese, in Borneo, ii. 327 ; maidens, 
neatness of, i. 162; admire Madame 
rfeilf.T, 163; marry and anialga- 
inate witli Borneans, ii. 231 ; 
Bornean nami^s of, 327 ; traces 
of tlieir former cultivation -terraces, 
327 ; anecdote, 328; ancient pepper 
plantations, ancient graves, .329 ; 
Chinese pedlars, Bornean descen- 
dants of Chinese, 3.30 ; women 
shave their heads, Chinese piiy- 
siognomy amongst Borneans, 331 ; 
traditions of a Chinese Emi)ire, 
royal genealogy of Borneo, 332 ; 
Borneo, north, peopled from (k)cliin 
China, 334; a fend and its results, 
335 ; author endangered by, 337 ; 
feud between Malays and Cliinesc, 
3.39; improve the town of Kuching, 
snf)p()rted by {Sarawak governnieiit, 
.342, 

Cholera, at Brunei, i. 291; tradition 
about, 291; spread of, native cure 
for, 353. 

Climbing poles, drunken feasts^ i. 219. 

Cloth, Lanun, English yarns, dyes, i. 
269. 

Coal of Labiian excellent, ii. 201 ; un- 
justly disparaged, 301. 


Cobr.idi captdla, killed by SeaDayaks, 
spared by the, ii. 260. 

Cochrane, Sir Tlios., capture of Brunei 
by, ii. 98. 

Coffee, at S.arawak, ii. 311. 

Coffin, the author’s boat, i. 294. 

Cold temperature of mountain, i. 331. 

Cook, an enraged, i. 259. 

C«)okery, Malay, its excellence, ii. 38. 

Corslets of rattan, i. 150. 

Cotton, plantations of, gigantic plants, 

i. 269; Labuan, former supplies of, 

ii. 303. 

Coulson, Mr., bis dog devoured by a 
boa-constrictor, ii. 256, 257. 

Coultliard, Dr., ii. 155; liis yacht, i. 
294. 

Courtship, D.ayak method of, i. 171; 
“please blow the lire,” 172. 

Crookshank, Mr., at Sampadieii, i. 
26 ; a glorious h.aunch, 26; a 
veteran sportsman, 26; vice-gover- 
nor of Kuching, ii. 358; his pre- 
paring for defence of K»n;bing, 
359, 360; Mrs. and Mr., desperately 
wounded by Chinese, 362; his house 
burned by rebels, 379. 

Crymble, Mr., valiant defence of Kn- 
elling Fort, ii. 362 ; anecdotes, 
362, 363. 

Curries, iiow to cook, ii. .38 ; with 
cocoa-nut milk, ii. 39. 

Custom, Mahiv, interesting, ii. 284. 

Cuartcron, Sefior, pri'fect of Ap»>st()lic 
Mission, i. 300; liis house and eliapcl 
of palm-leaves, .30i), .301; Spanish 
intrigues, .301; anecdote ol, 303; his 
eventful liistory, ii. 383; engages in 
commerce, distillation of his wealth, 
384; rather pugnacious, 387. 

D. 

Damar trees of Labuan, their Iieigbt, 
ii. 303. 

Dance, village, i. 229, 231; pair of 
llebcs, 230. 

Datu 'riimanggong, story of, i. 142; in- 
vulnerability ot, 143; Batinggi, of 
Sarawak, 233. 

Dayaks, Land: their country, i. 8; 
agriculture, 8; agricultural, not 
pirates, 8; religions hi lief of, 9; 
author accompanies (Captain Brook 
in a tour of insfiection, 135; boat- 
men, skill of, 146 ; dress of, 1.50; 
Siranibau, social life of, 162; stature 
of, 178; religious tenets, fear of 
ghosts, belief in one Supreme Being, 
missionary hopes, 178; the god of 
the Pakktans, liev. Mr. Clialmers, 
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missionary, snborclinate spirits, 
178; protcctefl in their industry, ii. 
313. Sea: original habitat of, cha- 
racter, exodus, meaning of term, i. 
1-4 ; capacity for improvement, 
tatooed tribes, Milanans, tribe of, 
their British resident, Mr. Hay, 1-5; 
Tvliy 8o-calhd, 25; their country, 
25 ; character, 25 ; liead-hunting, 
piracy, 25; Brooke’s, Mr., presents 
to the Sakarang chiefs, .37; re- 
conciles their qiijirrela, 37; their 
head -hunting, anecdote, 37 ; pro- 
motes a friendly meeting of hos- 
tile chiefs, 38; sacrifice of a pig, 
curious SI one, 30; intelligent and 
iniproval)le, 40; adoption of Eng- 
lish improvements, 41 ; copy draw- 
ings of I! lustra ted News^ 41 ; admira- 
tion of English dwellings, contempt 
of their own, 41; anecdote, 41; 
manners and customs of, 58; birth 
of children, “launching tlie child,” 
58 ; parturition easy, anxious for 
male offspring, infanticide, 58; as- 
signed motives for, love boisterous 
chiMren, strong parental ailection, 
59; Dayaks fond of oratory, social 
and fiffectioiicitc to kindred, (»0 ; 
general domestic harmony, (jO; <lif- 
Icrenees about land, (11; marriage 
riti s, precaution against divorce, (12; 
unequal matches unpof)ular, love, 
in (consistences in, (13; chastity, 03; 
violation of, a pig-saerifice for, 03; 
the necessity guarded against, purity 
of wedded life, exceptions, 03; seven 
or eight times married, girl in her 
teens thrice, 03; nnchastity of the 
Batang J^upar f kayaks, results, 04; 
pig-sacrifiee again, 04 ; courtship, 
night interviews, Welsh bundling, 04; 
tragical love story, 04; warmth of 
married affl etion, lieroic devotedness, 
love strong as death, anecdote, 05; 
division of labour, Avives, domestic, 
6(1; hospitality, 00 ; jealous wives, 
divorce*, its causes, (17 ; recouciliati(»n 
by a pig-saerifice, 67; funeral cere* 
nioniiil, OS; hiretl mourners, coffin, 
a hollow tree, 68; rice and betel-nut 
cast into the grave, 68 ; treasure 
deposited there stolen by Malays^ 
69 ; grave-clothes, Mr. Johnson, 
anecdote, 69; burial of soldiers and 
suicides, 69; religious tenets, bedief 
in one God, Batara, 69; propitia- 
tion of evil spirits, 70; good spirits, 
71; small-pox, 71; treatment of its 
victims, 72; personification of, 72; 
a widoAv-er’s feast, 73; connubial 
afiectioa not rare, anecdote, 73; 


head-feasts, description of, 76; cock- 
fighting, 76; feasts, 77; processions, 
77; the evil eye, 78; origin of head- 
hunting, 78; passion for, 79; hor- 
rible narrative, 80; atrocities of 
head-hunters, 80; expeditions for, 
81 ; war -boats, 82 ; anecdote of a 
head-liunt('r, decline of the prficticc 
through English inlluenee, 83 ; 
Dayaks, commercial shrewdness, 83; 
quick ajipreeiation of money, 83; 
keep slaves, S3; kind masters of, 83; 
not idolators, 83 ; religious cere- 
monies, 83 ; no restrictions as to 
animal food, 84; refrain from killing 
snakes, owls, &c., 84; curious anec- 
dote, 84; cliange of names after 
sickness, 84 ; forbidden to marry 
first cousins, 85; other matrimonial 
restrictions, 85; marry nieces and 
wife’s sister, 85 ; superstitions iu 
siekni ss, 85 ; Dayak remedy for 
cholera — cajput oil, 80 ; atrophy, 
common, 80 ; manufactures, 80; 
agriculture, 87; instruments of, 87; 
novel mode of clearing jungle, 87; 
bee-hunting, 88; tlie “ liar’s heap,” 
88; ordeals, 89; Day.'ik language, 
dialects, Malay used by traders, 90. 

Dead man’s i^ropcrty, disposal of, i. 
53. 

Deer of Borneo, various species of, 
horns of, ii. 247 ; snaring of, 
247. 

Deer-stalking, i. 234. 

Dialects, vocabuluries, i. 3*29. 

Diamonds, Bornean : Malau, story 
about, ii. 42; diamond ot Matan, 13; 
ot Sarawak, from Dutch Settiements, 
the Brunei diamond, 43. 

Dinamau Kiver, cocoa-nut groves of, 

i. 297. 

Dinner, a luxurious one, ii. 37; invi- 
tations at Purtc, 111. 

Distance, mistakes in estimation of, 
Messrs. Motley and Crespigny, ii. 
154. 

Divorce, caused by a deer’s cry, &c., 
Mr. Chalmers, anecdote, hasty re- 
marriage, anecdote, i. 177. 

Dogs, Murut hunting, ii. 1 14. 

Dragons, luads of, i. 219. 

Drapery, female, scanty, ii. 105. 

Dreams, Dayak belief in, i. 200 ; 
supernatural gifts during, Mr. 
Chalmers, anecdote, 201. 

Drinking, etiquette of, Irish anecdote, 

ii. 108. 

Drunken husbands, liking for, i. 
230. 

Durians, delicious fruit, i. 137. 

Dutch, the, outrages of, i. 15. 
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E. 

Earrings, ponderous, ii. 105 ; of lead, 
enormous, 117. 

Editihunjfi lieviewj admirable article 
in, ii. 405. 

Elephants of Siilii, destruction caused 
by, ii. 24 1; Bornean, 244 ; ivory of, 
hunting of, 245. 

Emigrants, Cliinese, value of, ii. 316 ; 
their consumption of British pro- 
duce, 3 1 6. 

England, suppression of piracy a 
glorious task for, ii. 230. 


F. 

Farm-houses in trees, i. 148. 

Feasts and incantations at rice plant- 
ing, blessing the seed, i. 190 ; to 
charm the rats, 101; feast of first 
fruits, harvest feasts, 191; “ soul of 
tlie rice,’^ 192 ; feast at eonelusion 
of harvest, general pliysicking, 
initiation of priestesses, curious 
scene, 194; hoaii — heads of Cinnese 
rcdiels not esteemed, 196 ; grand 
fete, “ tlie loving cup,’’ 197 ; Nyir- 
aiigan, or minor superstitions, bam- 
boo altars, 198. 

Fect-washing, Oriental ceremony of, 
i. 236. 

Female children protected by Sir Jas. 
Brooke, i. 160. 

Feudal service* iu farm m iking, i. 167. 

Fever, jirecautions against, i. 267 ; 
symptoms of, re covery from, ii. 127. 

Fienj Ctoss, British ship, loss of, i. 
31)2. 

Fireworks, exhibition of, i. 131. 

Fish, Bornean, trajis, Ida’an fine fish, 

i. 263; abundance of, ii. 34; foxing, 
Kayaii practice of, 86 ; fresh water, 
147 ; abundance of species, 263 ; 
coral, its beauty, 264 ; beauty of 
other species, 265; humming, 265. 

Fisliing, tuba, Kixing fish, liow prac- 
tised, ii. 261 ; superstition about, 262. 

Food, forbidilen, the unclean beast, 
venison tabooed to warriors, i. 186. 

Forests, travelling in, progress through, 

ii. 152. 

Fox, Mr., ii. 351. 

Funerals, i. 173 ; universal taboo, vil- 
lage sexton, “ the hoftow grief 
Slone,” burning the dead, 173 ; fear 
of ghosts, 174; sextons, hereditary, 
burial fees, 174. 

Fungi, edible ii. 90. 


G. 


Gading, hill of, its bird-nest caves, i. 
106. 

Games, Englisli, ii. 37. 

Gardening, native, i. 327. 

Gardens, model, success of, i. 328. 

Gasing, his farm, and farm-buildings, 
40. 

Gaya Bay, its extent, i. 298 ; leaf 
cliiipel at, ii. 386; Sulainaii Lake, 
Mengkaboilg, i. 312. 

Geograpliy, physical and political, 
362 ; Tampasuk Kiver, coniilry 
between, pliy.si(‘al an<l political geo- 
graphy of, rivers, dejitli of, 363, 
372-4 ; harbours, Gaya and Sa- 
pangar, their extent and capabi- 
lities, Gantisan tin* most imiior- 
tant in Borneo, 3()3 ; aspect of 
country, 364; extensive rice fiat, 
365; Jicleher, Sir ICd., 366; destrrip- 
tion and geology of .summit, Mr. 
Low, first Knglislinian who ascended 
Kina Lain, 3()(); Mr. Low and Sir 10. 
Belelier’s measurement of, descrip- 
tion and geology of, 366; first as- 
cended by Mr. Low, 3(')7; paths to 
the summit, iiiaj), 3(>8; backbone of 
Borneo, mountain bearings. 369; the 
Lanuns, Jhijns, and Ida’ans, 377; 
personal appearance, dn ss, (nistorns, 
378 ; love of i;ock-light ing, fine 
poultry, 379; personal security, 381 ; 
agriculture, 382; eotion, 383; farm- 
ing imi)lerm*nts, jxijnilaiion, 381 ; 
trade, inanufacturi s, 388; languages, 
389 ; geology, 391) ; elimatc*, 391 ; 
map, currents of coast, 392; muskets 
I'crsus swivel guns, 393; Maludu 
Bay, 393; valualile trading station, 
insecurity of ct)mmeree, 394; popu- 
lation of Maludu Lay, 395; jiroduce 
of the district, 396; Banguey island, 
397; Minerva j brig, wreck of, 397; 
north-east coast of Lorneo, naviga- 
tion of, 399; Sugut Liver, 399; 
f^abuk River, Saii-lakan Bay, Lalig- 
iiini pirates, 40l); Mohanied ol Atas, 
Kina Batangan Kiver, its numerous 
mouths, trade of, elephants, white, 
bird-nests and canijilior, wax, sea- 
slug, tortoiseslielJ, pearls, 402; turtle, 
capture of one, 4t)3; exports and 
imports at Kina liaiangan »Uiver, 
403; Sigarna Jiiver, Cape Unsang, 
403; huge sharks, luxuriant crops 
at Tungku, the Balignmi, capture 
of Spanish schooner and Spani.^/i 
lady,, 104; Sugut, a tribe with tails, 
possible origiu ul the belief, 405. 
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Gbinambnr, vilLapje of, i. 290. 

Gold Company, Chineso, extinction of, 
be neficial, ii. 377. 

Gold, Sarawak, ii. 311 ; in Sarawak 
abundant, 345. 

Gold workers, Cdiinese and Malay, i. 
162; of Sambas, ii, 339. 

GoM-workinjJS, Chiiuse, desorij)tion of, 
ii. 344; their system w asU ful, women 
and {,;irls ay)pro[)riate the residue, 
34.5; unac(|uainted with deep sink- 
irifi:, abiiiidaiKie of t^old, in a hind- 
sli]), 345; nnj^j»et found there, 345; 
profits of, 352 ; numiier of Chinese 
Cti^M{jed in, 353. 

Gomi /, IMr., on relii^ion of Sea Dayaks, 
i. 70 ; pious htht)urs of, 183, 207 ; 
his missionary labours, ii. 389; his 
great zeal rewarded, 389; his judi- 
cious labours, 390. 

Gorelon, (-ommander, i. 359. 

Government, Sarawak, rooted in peo- 
ple’s alfi etions, ii. 370. 

Granite boulders, i. 2()l. 

Graves, Kuropeaii, desecration of, ii. 
lOO. 

Grung, village of, i, 144, 150; pleas- 
ing site, unclean habits, 157. 

Guitar, native, i. 1 18. 

Gun lias, ii. 250. 

Guns, l)rass, a circulating medium, ii. 
298; Borneans famous gun casters, 
298. 


n. 

Hair, of Sarawak girls, how improved, 
ii. 325 ; Sjinnklcd with gold-dust, 
325. 

llarim, description of, ii. 287; ladies 
bf, their dress and ornaments, 289 ; 
Bornean, a vi.sit to ii, 290. 

Hay, Mr., resident among the Milanaus, 
i. 5. 

Head-feasts, importance of, i. 204; 
bh'ssings obtained by, 204. 

Ili'ad houses, collections tliere, sut)- 
prcssed by Sir James Brooke, i. 1 07. 

Head hunting, lamentation and weep- 
ing at Kanowdt, i 53; on death of 
child, chief t ikes the head of first 
person he meets, 54 ; custom abo- 
lished under British rule, 55; before 
Sir James Brooke’s arrival, tine 
paid for, 58; ceremonies at launch- 
ing a boat for, 74; on death of rela- 
tives, 119. 

Heads, dried, ii. 158. 

Helms, Mr., agent of Bornetfn Com- 
pany, ii. 227. 


Heroines, Chinese, ii. 374. 

Ilewat, commander of the liambow, 
services against pirates, ii. 227. 

Ilip' laces, their extravagant price, i. 

120 . 

Houses, Dayak, interior of, night scene, 

i. 139; tabooed, 144. 

Hunters, Dayak, their dogs, mettle of, 

ii. 249. 

Husbands, scarce at Brunei, ii. 286. 


I. 

Ida’an houses, neatness of, personal 
appear.-mee of, women, their bam- 
boo bodilices, shave their heads, to- 
bacco trailers, eosLumo of, i. 258 ; 
the wealtli and comforts of, 208 ; 
thieves, 270, 289 ; Mr. IjOw’s timely 
inlerfcren(‘e of, not too ill to fight, 
painful march of, 289; chief, his 
costume, 300. 

Images, graven, forbidden,!. 108. 

lm[>lements, agricultural, of Sarawuik, 
ii. 311. 

Industry, juvenile, pleasing instance 
of, i. 328. 

Insurrection, Chinese, ii. 354; impres- 
sive lesson to be learned from, 354; 
secret societies of Chinese, 354 ; 
punishment of, for smuggling, arro- 
gance of, 355 ; increased by false 
news from Chinton, 350; su[)posed 
unpopularity of Sir James Brooke 
at home, “Tien 33 “ .secret soeit tv, 
emissaries of, conspire to assassinate 
the aiitlior, 357 ; threatened by tlic 
Dayaks, rumoured attack on Ku- 
ching, 358 ; Mr. Crooksliank, go- 
vernor of, 358; iiisurreelioii of gold- 
workers, 359; attack on Kuching, 
assault the rajah’s house, sick and 
unprotected, he sallies forth, dives 
under a Chinese boat, reaches tiio 
opposite shore, sinks exliausted.Mrs. 
Crooksliank desperatidy wounded, 
302 ; Mr. Crymble’s brave defence 
of Fort Kuching, anecdotes, 363; 
Rajah Brooke’s decisive aiii ion, raises 
the Malays, their affectionate solici- 
tude for him, 305; wild confusion in 
Knelling, Bishop of Lahuan re- 
quested by rebels to attend their 
wounded, 360 ; Kuropeans sum- 
monedkto appear before the rebels. 
366 ; extravagant exultation of 
Chinese, 306; their chief occupies 
the rajah’s seat, 300 ; seizes the 
government of Kuching, compels 
Europeans to swear fidelity, 367; 
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aliang Patali, war to the knife, his 
fidelity to the rajah, 368 ; ahang 
Gapiir, death of, 369; rajali returns 
to Kuehiog,370; organizes an attaek, 
370 ; provides for safety ot hisliop 
and Kuropean ladies, 370; rallies the 
n itives, 370; a steamer in siglit, 370; 
arriv^,! of the Sir Jnmrs Hronke, 371 ; 
the country saved, 371; i)anic of 
Chinese, 371; tludr fiiglit, slaughter 
of, by I.)ayaks, 371 ; ])luuder re- 
covered from, 372; loyalty of Land 
Dayaks, 372; their retaliation on 
Chinese, 372; flight of (3:inese. 372; 
man a stockade, attempt to burn 
rajah’s cottage, 373 ; sKx'kaale 
Stormed by the rajah, 373; tlieir 
desj)erate position, 371; cheered on 
by their women, 374; tlieir vain 
remorse*, 375 ; ruin of their gohl 
company, 375; termination of r(*bel- 
lion, ChinCvSe not lormidahle in 
Eorneij, their rebellion a test of 
Brilisli popularity, 37(5 ; generous 
enthusiasm of Malays and Dayaks, 
curious fmaneial results of rebellion, 
rebels iietitiou the rajah, 378; prof- 
fered aid of Dutcli authorities, 378 ; 
Sir William Iloste, ll.M.S. Spartan, 
378; author’s suspcmsc* about lehel- 
lien, 378; hastens down to Sarawak, 
altered ap[i( aranee of Kuehiiij.', .379; 
its ehureh nninjunjd, .379; plunder 
ot llorneo company, 379; rajah’s 
clieerfulness under losses, his humble' 
cottage, 379; impirts his own spirit 
to his ollieers, .380; (diinese society 
at Lahuan, danger irom, .380; con- 
gratulations of Malay edii: fs, ( 'hiiiese 
fugitives from Dutch .seltleiiients 
protected by the rajah, 381. 

Iron-coated rocks, i. 325. 


j. 

Jars, sacred, various kinds, i. 39; me- 
dicinal properties, 39 ; extravagant 
pi ice, 39 ; of the chief Tamparuli, 
price of, fabulous medicinal virtues 
of, 308 ; ttultan of J5runei’s oracular 
jar, holy water kept in, Carletti’s 
voyage, sacred jars of Pliilippine 
Islamls, enormous value of, 310. 

Jealousy, Bornean, ii. 289. 

Jenang, election of cbief for, i. 235. 

Johnson, Mr. Charles, governs the 
llatang Lupar Dayaks, i. 40; his ex- 
traordinary influence and success, 
di.scarils European luxuries, 40; his 
genial carriage and behaviour, 43; 


Chinese robeds, their terror of, 59, 
ii. 367 ; anecdote of, i. 69; on religion 
of Sea Dayaks, 70 ; anecdote, 73 ; 
leads the Dayaks against rebel Chi- 
nese. ii. 373. 

Jollp JJachclor, pleasant voyage in, i.45. 

Journey, a day’s, in Borneo, ii. 152. 


K. 

Kadayans, or hill -men of Brunei, tra- 
ditions of, res]H*eted in Brunei, great 
inlliience there, lovely country, groves 
of gigantic; fruit-trees ; emigrants 
in l>al)ttan, ii. 29. 

Kalata river, i. 5. 

Kalawat hills, village, i. 313; elevation 
of, 315. 

Kalong, reee]>ti()n hy, i. 26; Kama, the 
fop, his bride*, 330. 

Kanowit river, i. 5; village of, immense 
size of houses, e rected on ]>il(‘s, 49; 
two only in village, 49; inhabitants 
an inferior race, .50; lustrous c*yes, 
ophthalmia, cause of, 50; deformity 
of (*ars, latooing, false l)eards, pretty 
ehildrc'n, 50. 

Kapuas river, i. 44. 

Kay an s, a singular ])cople, i. 6 ; Ka- 
nowits, triheol, 6; passion for liead- 
Ii unting, ravages of, 7 ; Sarawak, 
Kajah of, obtains the territories hi*- 
tweeii the rivers Kejang and Bin- 
tulu, 7; an enterprising race, passion 
for head-hunting, 7; their devasta- 
tions, 7; portion of their territory 
cc-decl to Kajah of Sarawak, 7 ; 
author’s visit to, 8; di'sire to he in 
amity with the Knglish, 8; imt 
troublesome at Lahuan, 8; terrible; 
forays of, 99; their desire for*tl)e 
author’s vi^it, 99; raid, story of, 102; 
alarm at sight of steamer, 105; reli- 
gion of, marriages in heaven, Me); 
a chieftain’s liereditary seat. 111; 
vocabulary, corrupt Malay, 121 ; 
imports, value of, 121 ; peculiar eiis- 
toms of, l)irtli of a child, sneezing 
a gootl omen, 122; women dying in 
childbirtli, inhumanity to, 122; mar- 
riages, extravagance at, 122; poly- 
gamy unknown, 122; Dalton’s K >ti, 
1 22 ; Moor’s IinJian ArchiprUiqa, 1 22 ; 
extraordinary customs of, 12S; iroii- 
golden pebbles, 123; Kayan wood, 
peculiaritic'S of, 131; Kayan iron, ex- 
cellence of, 131; smelting of, 132; 
not cannibals, 132; their system of 
tr.ufe, 134 ; their country, charac- 
ter, ii. 6. 
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Keppel, Sir Henry, Admiral, i. 2 ; 
Voyage of Dido, 101 ; boar hunt, 
ii. 249. 

Kiiiu, hostile demonstrations at, i. 275; 
hostile demonstrations, pleasing ter- 
mination of, 320. 

Kijang or Hoi, beauty of, ii. 248. 

Kiladi (Arum), an esculent, culture of, 

i. 270. 

Kimanis, “ swectwood,” river of, 295. 

Kina Halu, noble aspect of, longing to 
explore, magnificent flora of rhodo- 
dendrons, i. 10; nepenthes, 11; Mr. 
Tjow, Colonial 'I'reasurer of Labuan, 
liis ascent of, 240; first expedition to, 
240; motives, Mr. Low’s ascent, his 
success, 240; Lobb, Mr., naturalist, 
240; bearing of, 2(>(); fabulous dia- 
mond rocks of, 2G5; mountain lake 
on, fabulous diamond rocks of, 20.5; 
great diamond of, 207 ; the Ida’an 
jjaradise, 279 ; ascent of, 280 ; painful 
walking, majinificent rocks, Low’s 
gully, swallows, flights of, crimson 
rhododendrons, cocoa-nut grove, 
Cyclopean wall, reach the summit, 
description of, author’s triumph, 
“mother of the mountain,” 282; 
temperature of air and water, 
holanixing, descent of mountain, 28.3; 
set.'ond ascent of, 291 ; western spur 
of, its elevation, Mr. Low, beautiful 
nepenthes, Kina Taki torrent, green- 
sloiie rock, 323; Marei J’arei si)ur, 
elevation of, inagniflcent pitclier 
l)lants, 324; fine view of, mountain, 
325 ; great precipice, elevation of, 
brilliant double rainbow, 320; 
grOMt lake of, 320; summit of, 348; 
roa<l to lake, its size, errors of old 
Tnajis, Mr. I^ow’s researches, 370; 
vegetation of, 370; cultivation of its 
sides, Mr. Low’s botanical disco- 
f erics, 371; “ the Chinese wddow,” 

ii. 327. 

Koung village, elevation of, i. 208. 

Krises, Sulu, famous, excelled by those 
of Lrunei, ii. 298. 

Kuching, i. 25; capital of Sarawak, 
ii. 309. 


L. 

Labuan, island of, its important posi- 
tion^a port of refuge, rising prospe- 
rity, coal mines, i. 20; return to, 
300; noble forests, important poli- 
tical and commercial position, coal 
mines, excellent prospects of, Mr. 
Sinclair, their skilled manager, ii. 


300; harbour, capabilities of. Dr. 
Coulthard, 300; calculated to exirt 
great influence, has changed the 
character of slavery on the coast, 
how, visited by crowds of native 
women, 302; its increasing trade, 
pepper plantations, sago, and other 
exports, 302; Komisli cJiiireh at, 385. 

Labuan, bishop ofi i. 15; summoned by 
Chinese rebels, ii. 360; lluppell and 
Helms, Messrs., 360, 

La<lies’ vows, for the author’s personal 
safety, ii. 290. 

Ladies of Brunei, secret love, language 
of, ii. 289; neglected education of, 
289. 

Lake mountain, on Kina Balii, i. 265. 

Lan(4iang, valley of, five chiefs of, i. 
233. 

Land, division of, i. 257; minute divi- 
sion of, 257. 

Land.scapc?, ever changing, i. 145. 

Language, Dayak, atlinity of dialects, 
vocabularies not trustw'orihy, i. 205. 

Language, Malay, Spartan brevity of, 
ii. 320. 

Langundi, immortal fruit of, i. 205. 

J.(anuns, boldest of pirates, ii. 231 ; per- 
sonal appearance of, 231 ; haunts of, 
232. 

Law'as range, bearings of, ii. 102. 

l.<awi mountain, ii. 108; children of, 
118. 

Ledah Tanah, Kajah Brooke’s cattle 
farm there, i. 130. 

Letches, torment of, ii. 84; horrible 
bites of, 101. 

Leniaing ilie guide, i. 274. 

Life, Dayak i<leu of, i. 187. 

Limhang dournal, ii. 1 ; Brunei, explo- 
ratory expedition to the south and 
south-east, 1 ; journey up the Great 
Limhang, natural tunnel, vast eas- 
cade, the Madelam river, arched 
cavern, tine fish, 3; ascent of Molu 
moimtain, seareily of water, loss of 
boats, return, 4; second attempt, 
Mr. Low, coal measures, 5 ; ex- 
treme cold, violent flood, 5; minia- 
ture palms, climbers, heautilul riio- 
dodendrons, areca-palms, new spe- 
cies, 0; height of AIolu, the jungle, 
laborious ascent, 7 ; large red mon- 
keys, water from ne pent lies, new 
species, 8; Malay character of nituiii- 
tain, Mr. Low, new rhododendrons, 
9; diflieult ascent, a consultation, 
an entliusiastic naturalist, Mr. Low, 
10; lofty caves, return, a feast, vio- 
lent rain, 1 1 ; Limbangriver, intended 
examination of its main stream, the 
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Sultan of Borneo, his dissuasions, 
head - hunters, poisoned arrows, 
strange aborigines, probable starva- 
tion, the author’s resolve, 12; pre- 
parations for journey, Japer, the 
S^akatan, Bord Minto, 13; colossal 
ghostly procession, 14; arms 
and merchandize, 15; start from 
Brunei, rajahs’ graves, gold orna- 
ments, ir>; site of ancient Brunei, 
17; Sir James Brooke’s collection 
of ancient gold ornaments, loss of, 
17; sago and sago palms, manufac- 
ture of sago, 18; Pandam Island, 
trade in cattle to Labuan, 19; Sul- 
tan’s lirman, 19; verification of 
map, 20; peak of Molu, bearings, 
sago palms, 21 ; sell children as 
slaves, 22 ; Panglirna Prang, the 
cholera, Danau, its diminutive lake, 
23; Busoi, its cataracts and preci- 
pices, fine fisii, fabulous wild goats, 
the “ Needle Mountains,” native 
mode of travel, 25; Old Pakatan 
Japer’s dream, his great spirit, 26; 
simulated sorrow for head-hunting, 
his love of the chase, 27; massacre 
of (Jliinese, Kada^ an the guide, 27; 
l^angkalan Tarap, an important vil- 
lage, 28; its warriors, 28; delay of 
guides, a bad omen, extortions of 
tiie nobles, Brunei, 28 ; tyranny of 
iioides, 28 ; slavery of cliildren, 
29; lie.id-hunting, 30; Batang Pa- 
rak, 30; a miserable dinner, 31; du- 
rability of iron wood, 31 ; sago palms, 
32; deer snaring, 33; swarms of 
wild pigs, fish, 34; salt springs, 34; 
a massacre, 35; a day’s journey in 
Borneo, 35; monkeys rare in north- 
ern Ilorneo, 35; alligators feed on 
wild pigs, 35; horiibills, 36; pigs nu- 
merous, 36; English games, natives 
j)leaseil with, 37; Malay cookery, its 
excellence, a curry, Sambals, 37; 
tyranny of Sultan, 39; Makota, 40; 
“ Serra Da gang,” forced trade, 41 ; 
orphans sold as slaves, 41; quali- 
ties of a ruler, 42; Tilong mountain, 
its vast proportions, 42; the great 
Matan diamond, 42; diamond of 
Matan, Borneo diamonds, 43; Dutch 
diamonds, 43; diamonds of Ladak, 
Sarawak, diamonds of the Quop, 43; 
entrance of Madalam, Tambadau 
island, wliy so named, 44 ; an ad- 
venture, 45; Sertab Hills, 45; Molu 
mountains, “Child of Molu,” 46; 
mouse deer, 47; Kayans, insolence 
of, 49 ; head-hunters, Makota, de- 
vice of, 51; head-hunters, 52; huge 
boar, fine fish, 53; geology of, 54; 


new countries, pleasures of ex- 
ploring, 55; Heclie, de la, Mr., geolo- 
gist, 55; clieerful encampment, bi- 
vouack fires, 55; birds and animals 
of omen, a story about, 57; head 
and slave hunters, slay their lathers, 
women’s heads, Tapang ghosts, 

60 ; tree honey, wax, mosquitoes, 
leeches, sand-flies, 61 ; ornitholo- 
gical description of an omen bird, 

61 ; Saliiidong river, vicinity of, 
head-hunters, 62; Tuan river, ])Iea- 
sant bivouack at, 64 ; a fresh, 
scarcity of food, 65; rotten towing 
ropes, a family feud, 66 smike, 
in trees, 67; description of, 68; land 
tortoises, liugc guana, battle with 
dogs, 68 ; eaten by Cliinese, 
snake killing poultry, 69; a con- 
sultation about our advance, deci- 
sion, 70; flying foxes, huge frogs, 
Haynes, JVIr., beautiful bower, 
71; dipierocarpie, tree, 72; Pay a 
Paya hills, 72 ; hornets, nest of, 
74 ; tobacco, remedy lor sting of, 
75; I’atra river, 76; strange foot- 
steps, 77 ; rock snake, 77 ; attack by, 
78 ; water cobras, Malay, terror of, 
78 ; a gay Lotliario, 79 ; IJnjang 
tribe, native girls, inseenrity of, 80; 
hunters, weapons of, 81; sampitan, 
a blowpipi», description of, arrows 
of, ])()isoned, (juivers for, ])oison, 
manufaeture of, 81; cowrie shells, 
82; Safigiii, Uopan, Hritang rivers, 
83; a fishing party, success of, 83; 
leeches, torment of, fresli water 
turtle, 81 ; foxing fish, Kayan prac- 
tice of, 86; scarcity of provisions, 
mode of distribution, 86; the IJrud, 
stream, eh'vation of bills. 87; Lirn- 
bang, u[)per, width, 87; ill-omened 
birds, 87 ; fire of revolving e^ir- 
bincs, 87; LTpit, Si river, 88; Kopo 
river, 88; dog and otter fight, 89; 
thirst, 91; Malay nieknames, 91; 
Dayak village, 96; liea<l-hnnters, 
97; Tuan Brooke, 97; cajiture of 
Brunei, 98 ; native terror of the 
Sultan, English justice, 99; Lahang 
Bimau, “ the Tiger’s Cave,” 99 ; 
female headdress, 100 ; tapioca, 
101 ; English rifle-shooting, 102 ; 
native wonder at, 103 ; author in- 
vited to a slave hunt, 104; Adang 
ladies, their scanty drapery 105; 
tobacco moss, 107 ; village drink- 
ing etiquette, 108; brass wire orna- 
ments, 109; Purte village, Balang 
Palo, 110; Limbang dinner invita- 
tions, 111; a murder, 111; Tabari 
village, 112; bad omens, 112; bam- 
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boo suspension bridges, 113; fort on 
the Madalam, deers’ horns’ hunter, 
114; a funereal song, 114; the 
“Titter’s Leap,” tigers on north-east 
coast of Borneo, 116 ; main Muruts, 
117 ; Limbang costume, chiefs, 
graves, 119; plenty of Indian corn, 
121 ; sore eyes, cure for, 122 ; a 
Murut serenade, 124 ; Anoectochili, 
raft-building, 128 ; navigation of, 
129 ; accidents to, ISO ; bamboos 
useless for, 131 ; a new launch of, 
132 ; cataracts, voyage down on 
rafts, accidents, 132, 133, 134, 135; 
unmanageable, adventures on, 134, 
135, 136; abandoned, 136; become 
impassable, cabbage palm as food, 
136; Kalio hills, elevation of, 137; 
provisions, failure of, our last fowl, 
miseries of rt turn journey, 139 ; 
exhaustion of bearers, tiioir waste 
of food, 141; forest sounds, cry of 
Argtis pheasant, 141 ; of Jelatuk 
bird, splitting of forest trees, 142; 
mocassins of goat’s skin, 143; leeches, 
removed by tobacco juice, 144; bear 
and cubs, 145; orange-trees, 145; 
fJintawan or India-rubber plant, 
fruit of, 146 ; surprise, a joyful, 
arrive at the Madihit, 148; provi- 
sions, destruction of, by men and 
bears, 148; cattle, wild, 149; death, 
author’s, reported, vengeance for, 
151; Brunei, return to, 152; Cress- 
well, Capt, 152; ^\/r/)W,?e,II.M.S.,152, 

Lingga river, alligators in, i. 34. 

Literature, Knglisli, in Borneo, reviews 
and magazines, i. 145. 

Lobang liimau, the “ Tiger’s Cave,” 
elevation of, origin of the name, ii. 99. 

Lobb, Mr., i. 271, 272, 240, 327, 328. 

I^v e-letters, native, ii. 290. 

Low, Mr., a genial fellow traveller, i. 
1 1 ; ascends summit of Kina Balu, 
94; colonial treasure of Labuan, 240; 
reached summit of Kina Balu, 240; 
the mystic lake, 265, 284, 286, 288, 
340, 371; ii. 4, 9; lame, botanizes, 
carried in a litter, i. 270, 271, 274,276, 
314,325,339,356; Mr. Low’s gully, 
281; not too ill to dght, 289; his 
route to Kina Balu in 1851, 290, 292; 
experiments of, 325; finds drowned 
rat in Nepenthes Uajah, 334; bota- 
nic|^I collections of, 338; his mea- 
surement of, 366; first P^nglishnian 
who ascended Kina Balu, 367; new 
rhododendrons, ii. 9, 126. 

Lundu, visit to, i. 3; its chief, 29 ; its 
soil, 29 ; Sibuyau Dayaks of,cenounce 
old superstitions, intercourse with 
European officers, 207. 


M. 

Madalara river, fort on, ii. 1 1 3. 

Magnolia flowers, perfume of. i. 325. 

Makota, the Malay chief, i. loi; his 
fate, ii. 41; death of, 157; burns 
down his creditor’s house, 287. 

Malau Dayaks, workers in ^old and 
brass, i. 44; not molested by head- 
hunters, 44; gold and diamonds, 44. 

Malays, their condition under Sir 
James Brooke, ii. 313 ; no longer 
oppressors of Dayaks, 314; their 
honesty exemplified, anecdote, 314. 

Manufactures, i. 212. 

Market, floating, i. 97. 

Marriage ceremonials, housekeeping, 
i. 172; prohibited degrees, with 
wife’s sister prohibited, 209. 

Marsden’s theory of land and sea 
breezes, i. 45. 

Massie, Captain, ii. 229. 

Mawap, Gua, the, “cloudy cave,” i. 
229. 

Mayfly in Borneo, flights of, rise of 
fish at, i. 48. 

Meander^ H.M.S., voyage in, i. 2. 

Mecca, Malay pilgrimages to, ii. 325. 

Medicine, ignorance of, pepper smd 
onions, bluestone, chewed medicines, 
cocoa-nut water, i. 209. 

Mengatal village, salt market at, i. 
299; its European fashions, 299. 

Mengkaboiig, bold seamen of, i. 302; 
anecdote, 303. 

Meiigkawan tree, its vegetable oil, i. 26. 

Merchandise allowed to rot in Brunei, 
anecdote, ii. 299. 

Middleton, Mr., ii. 360; house burned 
by rebels, 379. 

Milanaiis, town of, horrible female 
sacrifice at, i. 46; quiet imitation 
thereof, 46; human sacrifices, 47; 
llejang, river, town of, novel mode 
of swinging there, 47. 

Missionary education, ii. 400; head Of 
missions, necessary tact and temper 
in, 400; author’s disinterested inte- 
rest in missionary success, bis sug- 
gestions, 401 ; a bright future for the 
Sarawak mission, 401; permanent 
eftbrts, 403; pork-eating Englishmen 
beloved by Dayaks, 403; Sarawak 
a glorious field for earnest protes- 
sors, 404 ; clergy not to join in 
secular pursuits, 406 ; Bishop of 
Labua«, his martial tastes, his re- 
moval, Bishop of Labuan’s attempted 
reply to the author’s statements, 
407; the author’s vindication, 407; 
missionaries heartily welcomed to 
Sarawak, 407. 
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'Missions, Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, ii. 382 ; Roman Catholic, 
failure of, why, 382; its head, Senor 
Cuarteron, 382; his reputed wealth, 
382 ; his remarkable history, re- 
ported object of his mission, 383 ; 
engages unsuccessfully in trade, 384; 
his ii\^rigues and ill-adaptation for a 
missionary, 384; courteous genero- 
sity of Brunei Sultan to, 384; Signor 
Reyna, his history, 385 ; Homish 
church at Brunei, 385 ; at L tbuan, 
385 ; Christianity essential to the 
Borneans, 388 ; Cliristianity essential 
to civilization, 388. Protestant, ii. 
380; established at Sarawak in 1847, 
importance of, causes of its failure, 
conversion of Sibuyaucliief ami tribe, 
389; Messrs. Gomez and (chambers, 
389 ; pecuniary grants to Protestant 
mission, 393 ; Chinese, real impas- 
sibility to Christianity, 393; mission 
schools, inconvenient situation of, 
394 ; mission school, Dayaks in, 
394; San Pro, proper po8itii)n for 
the mission, reasons, 396 ; Bishoj) 
of Labuan and the out-stations, a 
chai)lain at Kuching, waste of mis- 
sion funds, 397 ; Sarawak, Samara- 
han, &c., a great field for missionary 
labour, desire of missionaries to re- 
sMe among their flock, 398 ; stabi- 
lity of lay olhcials in Borneo, 399 ; 
desertion of missionaries, 399 ; 
loyalty of converted Dayaks, 400; 
Christian converts, mainstay of 
European rule, 400. 

Mita, chief of Sirambau, desires a 
foray, i. 167; necessity of a head, 
168. 

Monkeys, scarcity of in North Borneo, 
ii. 36; fishing, 166; long-nosed ba- 
boons, 243. 

Monopoly of Malay chiefs, i. 151. 

Montrado, great gold company of, ii. 
377. 

Mosquito passage, i. 210. 

Mountains, serrated, remarkable, i. 93. 

Mourning ceremonial, funeral chant, 
ii. 114. 

Munggu Babi, village of, i. 222; “hill 
of pigs,” hospitable reception at, 
supply of venison, 223. 

Murder near Purtc, ordeal for, ii. 

111 . 

Murderer, Sulu, story of, ii. 176. 
Muruts, Main, their countrjt ii* 

Musa, the coxswain, story of, ii. 163. 

Musahor, Sherif, a fanatical Musul- 
man, visits the author, i. 51 ; fond of 
chess, 51 ; murders two Englishmen, 
51. 


N. 

Naga, jars, i, 40; their counterfeits, 40. 

Naga Surei, massacre at, ii. 35. 

Narat s, Dayak, list of, i. 208; frequent 
change of, 208. 

Negro, gigantic, i. 315. 

Nepenthes Lowii, magnificent, i. 279; 
Kujah plentitul, at Mart i Parei,33l; 
new specimens of, 3J2; Rajah, 332; 
Hooker, Dr., his description of Bor- 
nean nepenthes,* 332, 334; Rajah, 
splendid specimens of, a rat drownetl 
in one, 334; Edwardsiana, descrip- 
tion of, 335 ; Lowii, Villosa, 342; 
Dr. Hooker’s description of, 343 ; 
their blossom and fruit, 344; plates 
of Transactions of Linnajan Society 
of London, 361. 

Nets, casting, skilful use of, at Brunei, 
ii. 278. 

Nicholets, Mr., slain in Chinese in- 
surrection, ii. 360; his head exposed, 
367. 

Nicknames, Malay, ii. 94. 

Nina, t>i, his village, ii. 116. 

o. 

Officer, political resident necessary for 
extirpation of pirates, ii. 229; his 
duties, 230. 

Oil, belorc a pig-hunt, i. 187. 

Omens, i. 202; on a journey, 202; bird 
omen, origin of story, 203. 

Orang utan, or mias, ii. 234; bis forest 
home, 234; habits of, 235; great 
strength of, 236; Mr, Cryiiible’s en- 
counter witli one, 236 ; graves of, 238 ; 
hunted by Sir J. Brc'<)ke, 238; Wal- 
lace, Mr., his story about the orang 
utan, 238 ; alligators, in vulnerable ny, 
239; story about orang ntans, 239; 
how captured, 240; “Betsy,” a fe- 
male orang, habits of, 241; orang 
utan, his sense of fun, 242; domes- 
ticated, 243; bear fight with, 252. 

Ordeals, i. 201. 

Otter and dog, fight between, ii. 89. 

P. 

Pa Bunang, his history, copimits 
murder, tried in Sarawak eSurt, i. 
152 ; a jury, 153 ; defence, con- 
demned, appalling scene in court, 
154. 

Fakatans, Punans, wandering tribes, i. 
56; occupation, dwellings, 57. 

Palms, sago, i. 269, 
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Pamali, or interdict, ii. 185. 

Pamaiigkat, Cliinese agricultural 
Bettkment at, emigrate to Sarawak 
in 1850, ii. 342. 

Pamutus, pirate hold, i. 36; destroyed 
by Sir ilenry Keppell, its fort, 36. 

Pangeran Usup, history of, i. 296; 
Madoud, 298; Si rail, Bornean noble, 
politeness of, 305; Madoud s wharf 
354. 

Papar river, i. 297. 

Pearl fishers, romantic story of, ii. 
266; of Brunei, 279. 

Pearls and gold, superstition about, ii. 
268. 

Pearls, large and well- shaped, remark- 
able specimen purchased by Gover- 
nor of Babuan, ii. 266. 

3’edestrian, A dang, famous, ii. 153. 

Pelicans, gigantic, ii. 166. 

Penan taran, the, i. 261. 

I'eninjau, “ the look out,” the rajah’s 
cottage, magnificent prosi)ect from, 
i. 166. 

Penrisen, mount, one of the highest in 
Sarawak, i. 150. 

I’enyading, or I )ayak midwife, i. 170. 

I'ersonality of Deity, ii. 283. 

I’etrolenm, J.abnan, ii. 305. 

I’leiller, Madame, visit from, j. 162; 
personal api)earance of, 162; ascends 
ISiramhau mountain, difficult ascent, 
163, 165; politeness of Mita chief 
to, 165. 

physic, gift of, not always prudent, ii. 

122 . 

Pig-saerifices, augury from inspection 
of the heart, i. 74; from a human 
heart, 75; human sacrifices to manes 
of the departed, 75; unluckj omens, 
75; belief in immortality, 76 ; Dayak 
heaven, 76; Dayaks litigious, Dayak 
jawyers, 76. 

Pig-traps, i. 188. 

I’igs, huge, large droves of, i. 14 ; 
erobs rivers, 147 ; large herds of, ii. 36. 

Pine shoals, i. 293. 

Pine-tree shoals, i. 359; not marked in 
charts, a furious squall, 359. 

Pinokok village, llobang stream, i. 
323. 

Pirate, good servant, ii. 318. 

. Pirates, Sir Thomas Cochrane’s attack 
on Maladu, ii. 192 ; capture of the 
Andrew by pirates, 193; pirates of 
BaUgnini, their force attack Sarah 
and KUzabeth^ British vessel, 194 ; 
piratical injury to commerce, anec- 
dote, 194 ; attack of Nemesis on 
Brunei pirates in 1847, 195; allowed 
to escape by Spaniards, lUGi; Lanun 
pirates and pirates of Cape Unsang, 


Mr. Wyndham, Lanun pirates still 
unsubdued, sell a brass gun to Mr. 
Wyndham, 196 ; his narrow escape 
from, 196 ; Maria Frederica, hor- 
rible massacre of her crew, los ; 
Jilolo pirates attack Sir Edward 
Belcher, 199; pirates of New Guinea, 
199 ; piracy, steamers necessary 
against, 208; attack by Nmiesis on 
Balignini,near Labuan,208; Spanish 
attack on, 209 ; great slaughter, 
murder of women and children, 209; 
anecdote of pirate chief, 209 ; Sir 
James Brooke, liis energetic policy 
for suppression of piracy, 213; 
il.M.S. Pluto, 215 ; Dolphin, Eng- 
lish trader, taken by ju rates, 215; 
Mr. Burns, 215, 217, 218; fright- 
ful excesses of pirates, destruction 
of trade by, 216 ; author visits 
the pirate town of Maladu, 218 ; in- 
terview with Sherif Iliisin, 220 ; 
his account of capture of J)olphin, 
220; alarm of pirates, 222 ; Cleo- 
patra, Il.M.S., 223 ; Capt. Massie, 
223; piracy on the north coast ot 
Borneo, 224 ; pirates dislike fight- 
ing, 224 ; piracy in Indian Archi- 
pelago, on coast of Java, 226 ; off 
Sarawak, apitear off* Muka river, 
227; Mr. Heims, agent of Bornean 
Company, Kajali Muda prepares to 
attack pirates, 227; Comimnider He- 
wat and tlm Uainhow, Kajah Muda 
Brouke destroys five pirate vessels, 
227 ; complete success of attack, 
228; pursuit of by the Dutch, their 
steamers too large, 229; to be at- 
tacked in their fastnesses, 229 ; 
effectual suppression of in Eng- 
land's power, 229 ; best method of 
proceeding, 229; political officer in- 
dispensable, 229 ; his duties, 230 ; 
piiacy, suppression of, glorious task 
for England, Balignini pirates, issue 
from every island of Sulu, 231.; 
their more frequent haunts, 231 ; 
Lanuns, boldest pirates ol Archi- 
pelago, 231 ; personal appearance 
of, 231 ; present scanty knowledge 
of their whereabouts, 232. 

Plandok, or mouse deer, ii. 248. 

Pleiades, the farmer's guide, i. 214. 

Plunder, recovery of, i. 288; anecdote, 
288. 

Pluto, quartermaster of, accident to, 
i. 131. 

Poo, mountains and valley, beauty of, 
i. 3 1 ; Muatarabas, 32 ; jdly Dachelor 
pinnace,32; ffoating island mistaken 
for a ship, 32; a single inliabitaut, 
32; islands, how formed^ 33. 
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Poks, San, tribe of, 5. 236. 

Political officer, necessary to suppress 
piracy, i. 17. 

Population of Borneo, preface, i. vi. ; 
of Sibuyau, 27 ; of Gaya Bay, 387, 
388; of Sulii, ii. 178 ; of Brunei, 
272; of Sarawak, 308. 

"Pork eater, Mohamedan, laughable 
story ii. 177. 

Prawns, Malay, curious mode of catch- 
ing, i. 2f32; cookery of, ii. 38. 

Priestesses of Grung, strange and 
filthy ceremonial, i. 158; chanting, 
gay costume, story of their institu- 
^ tion, 210. 

* Priests, impostures of, disgorged si>irits, 
“soul of the rice,*^ i. 212. 

Provisions, scarcity of, ii. 92; hospi- 
table reception by Adangs, 92. 

Pulo Tiga, i. 293. 

Purt(3, village of, visit to, ii. 110. 

Q. 

Qualla Lama, “ old mouth,*’ i. 294. 

R. 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, describes ‘Hhe 
fall of ashes” in Java, ii. 297. 

Rainbow, brilliant double, i. 326. 

Rajab, the. See Sir James Brooke. 

Rajah, nepenthes, i. 324 ; its beauty, 
description of, 324. 

Rajahs, Bornean, genial character of, 
gentleness of manner, faults of, ii. 
291. 

Rambi fruit, i. 44. 

Ranau, great lake of Kina Balu, i. 327. 

Raspberries, wild, i. 268, ii. 102. 

Rattan, cabbage of, poisonous, ii. 97. 

Rat-traps, i. 340; edible rats, 341. 

Rebels, Chinese, petition to return to 
Sarawak, ii. 378. 

Rejang river, description of, i. 5, 25. 

Rejangs, strange peculiarities of dress, 
1 . 55; sword dance, pantomimic dis- 
play, 55; ceremonial at peace-mak- 
ing, 56. 

Reyna, Signor, his interesting story, 
ii. 385. 

Rhinoceros, rare in Borneo, ii. 246. 

Rhium Bangkie, “The Rapid of the 
Corpse,” i. 137. 

Rhododendrons, wood of, i. 279. 

Rice, story about, i. 213; kept in bam- 
boo, 275. 

Rifle shot, Wilkinson, Pall M^l, ii.103. 

Riva, Signor, Catholic priest at Bru- 
nei, ii. 385; his model agricultural 
village, 385; interesting anecdote of, 
386. 


Rivers, Bornean, their rapidity, an- 
cient level of, i. 263. 

Robbers in Brunei, impunity of, ii. 296. 

Ruppell, Mr., ii. 350. 

s. 

Sacred dance, i. 159. 

Sadong mountains, noble prospect 
from, i. 231. 

Saduk Sad Ilk, peaks of, elevation of, 
Mr. Lobb’s ascent, barrack site, dc- 
lightfjil climate for, i. 337 ; mountain 
fare, 338; native and European toi- 
lette, a looking-glass, its results, 339. 

Sakarang, Loyo, pirate chief, women 
of, handsomest of Dayaks, i. 41 ; 
personal appearance, 41; dress, 41; 
lively conversation of, 42; men of, 
appearance and deportment, 42 ; 
dress, 42; bodily strength, 42; gi) 0 (l 
soldiers, 42; public executioner of, 
anecdote, repentance for Christians 
only, 44. 

Salaman lake, Mengkabang, i. 312. 

Salt springs, ii. 34. 

Samaralian, caves of, i. 9. 

Samaraban river, visit to, night stornDi 
i. 216; rich soil, 221. 

Sambas, gohl workers of, ii. 345. 

San Piuh, i. 154. 

San Pro, its beautiful vicinity, i. 138; 
adapted t6r missionary station, site 
for church, school, and garden 
chosen, 139 ; caverns at, 140 ; na- 
tural tunnel, perilous escalade, 141. 

Sarawak, king<iom of, its prosperity, 
good govermiient, security of life 
and property, western civilization 
of, its Kajali, “ friend of the Dayak,” 
its prosperity, liow brought about, 
should be placed unoer pr<)tection. 
of some Great European Power, 
England’s duties, i. 21; imm, pet- 
sonal appearance of, 135; tradition- 
ary descent, 136; river, piracy on, 
136; river, great floods, bridges, 
suspension, their elegance, 149; 
noble valleys untenanted in, 169; 
monkeys in, ii. 36; its dependencies, 
306; extent, coast, well watered, 
rivers of the Rejang, 306; fertility, 
of its soil, adaptation for sugar 
culture, Chinese labourers for, tribes 
of, population, 308; capital of, 308; 
rice trade of, 310; cultivation. Chi- 
nese, in Sarawak, 310; nativ(ragri- 
cultural imi)lements, 310 ; coflee 
may be cultivated, gutta-percha, 
India-rubber, wax, &c. &c., water 
communication of Sarawak, coal, 
antimbny, excellence of, 311; gold, 
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.311 ; a fine coffee country, 311; 
increase of cummerce at, 314; im- 
proved appearance of inhabitants, 
314; chiefs of, anecdote re>peciing, 
319 ; its courts of justice, mixed 
juries, native confidence in, 321 ; 
cheap and spee<ly justice, 322; anec- 
dote, oasis in tlie desert, 323 ; native 
rule continued by Sir James Brooke, 
.325 ; provincial government, asso- 
ciation of European and native 
rulers ; great influx of Chinese to, 
343; abundance of gold in, 345. 

Scott, Mr., governor of Natal, ii. 244. 

Secret society, ii. 341. 

•Seducers, ghostly, story of, L 184; 
taboo, 185. 

Senaii Jlayaks, i. 143; rich in vegetable 
food, 147. 

Senalis, pretty girls, i. 151; character 
of. IGl. 

Sepulchres, Murut, ii. 119 ; burial of 
chiefs, 120. 

Serenade, Murut, flute, ii. 124. 

Seribas river, i. 5. 

Serra I )agang, forced trade,” what, 
ii. 41. 

Sharks, in fresh water, i. 147; English- 
men compared to, 147. 

Ship, ancient, i. 237, 

Shore between Sarawak and Baram, 
fertility of, i. 92. 

Sibuyau river, i. 25 ; villages, 25 ; 
visited them with Mr. Brooke, 2.5. 

Sibuyaus, story about, i. 207; hard- 
headed topers, Tuak spirit, 220. 

Silniyaii village, picttues(]ue laiiding- 
])lace, i. 27; great village hou.so. 27; 
population, 27; chiefs, 27; its re- 
markable pmsperity, 27; a pleasant 
reception, 27; Chinese colony, 28; 
neat ganlens, sweet potatoes, 28; 
jungle of fruit trees, 28. 

Sickness, incantations against, i. 187. 

Si Jura, i. 213, 

Silver, copper, manganese, arsenic, 
change in condition of aborigines 
under Bajah Brooke’s rule, ii. 313; 
Malay eliiets paid salaries, and their 
oppression thus prevented, 313; Haja 
Muda, 313. 

Siinoung, i. 321 ; Nvedding feast, merry 
village maids, 321. 

Sinclair, Mr., manager of Labuan 
coal mines, ii. 300, 

Singauding, chief, i. 127 ; his presents 
to the author, war dress, 131. 

Si Nilati, village, i. 312. 

Si Ohong, wife of Taniaw’an, visit to, 
i. 128; much tatooed, 130; working 
for her baby, 130 ; author’s presents 
to, 130. 


Sirambau mountain, difficult ascent, 
its verdant canopy, i. 1G4; Durian 
trees, 164; dangers from its falling 
fruit, 164; crystal stream, 164; vil- 
lage, 165. 

Sirih, caves of, visit to, venison break- 
fast, i. 223; human skeleton, 224; 
description of, 227 ; edible birds’ 
nests in, 227; impressive scone, 227; 
story about, 235. • 

Slave-hunting, suggested to the author, 
ii. 104. 

Slaves, Christian, i. 352. 

Snake-bite, curious remedy, i. 30; cure 
of, rarely mortal, 207. 

Snakes, cobra, sun-snake, ringed viper, 
hammer-headed vijier, ii. 260. 

Snakes, flesh of, tabooed, why, i. 186. 

Societies, secret, Chinese, ii. IGO ; 
story about, 161. 

Society, Linnean, of London, Tran- 
sactions ot, 1 . 361. 

Sorceresses, female, ii. 285. 

Soul, Dayak ideas of, i. 187. 

Sportsmen, Dayak, their skill, dogs, 
love of pork, fond of wihi b(»ar 
hunting, mode of pursuing game, 
slaughter of wild pigs, ii. 249 ; hunt- 
ing, leisurely mode of, 249 ; boars, 
w ild, enormous size of, 249 ; Keppel, 
Sir Henry, and Hamilton, C’ajdain, 
kill enormous wild boars, 249; in- 
genious mode of pig hunting, Dayak 
traps, 250 ; springes, 251. 

Spring, hot, i. 237. 

Steamer Pluto, Kayan admiration of, 
i. 132. 

Steel, IVfr., escapes from (''hinese, ii. 361. 

Slones, remarkable, i. 356. 

Storm, biller cold, i. 349. 

Story of marvellous length, i. 266. 

Story-tellers, female, of Brune i, ii. 281. 

Si. John, Bayle, liis “ Levantine 
Family,” ii. •.:99. 

Sulu Archipelago, first visit to, ii. 
165; islands, picturesque, of Sulu, 
165; Keppel, Hon. Captain Henry,. 
165; J/m/ze/fr, H.M.S., ir»5; Balaiii 
bangan, its aelniirable position, 166; 
Labuan, coal at, 166; excelient tith- 
ing at, 167 ; Banguey, island of, 
167 ; Mali Walia, island o1, 167; 
Cagayan, Snlii, “ gem of the ocean,” 
168; cattle, Sulu, price of, 169; cra- 
ter, liarbour (J* Cagayan, 169; Bel- 
cher, Sir Edward, 169; Sugh, capital 
of Sulu, deseri]>tion of, 171; Wynd- 
ham, Mr., 171; Sugh, entering place 
at, 172; ^Sultan of) audience with, 
appearance of, reception, 174 ; 
Brooke, Sir James, illn‘ss of, at 
Sulu, Daniel, chief of Sulu, Tulyan 
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bay, 175; government of, character 
ot Sultan, laws, voluntary poor-rate, 
176; Sultan of, power limited, 177; 
language, 178; population of, 178; 
army of, 178; slaves at, 178; man- 
ners and appearance of natives, 
bearing of the chiefs, costume, 
179; Halignini of Sulu, treachery 
of, 179; stockades, description of, 
179; country, appearance of, ca- 
pabilities, fresh provision at, 180; 
custom-house duties of, profitable 
commerce, 180; Wyndham, Mr., 
180; Tulyan, pearl fishers at, 180; 
pirates, Balignini, haunts of, 181; 
Samboangan, Spanish settlement 
of, its pleasant aspect, 181; inhabi- 
tants of, the governor, Cayelano 
de Feguaroa, 182; Gabrielis alias 
llomantica, 183; cockfighting at, 
1 84 ; Meander ^ H.M.S., ball on board, 
at Samboaiigan, 183 ; the ptilka, 
Sulu difficulties of, 184; bird island, 
18o; islands, second visit, H.M.S. 
Nemesis^ vtiyage in, 186; Ubian and 
Veiigaturaii, deep channel between, 
186; Sugh, second visit to, 186; 
Wyndham, Mr., 186, 187, 190, 191 ; 
Dutch, the, encroachmenls of, on 
east coast of Borneo, 187 ; pirates 
of Tofiquil and Balignini, partial 
extirpation of, 187; Chinese tra<Icrs 
at 8u«h, dishonesty of, 187; SStigh, 
fort at, its armament, 188; Sulu, 
Sultan of, 188; Molok, visit to, 189 ; 
Brooke, Sir James, 189; Spaniards, 
Sulu antipathy to, 191 ; Sulu, ample 
supply of provisions at, 191 ; kri.^es 
and knives, Sulu, 192; Sulu cabinet 
wood, beautiful, 192; Kriglisli, popu- 
larity of, in Sulu, 192 ; Cochrane, 
Sir Thomas, his attack on Maludu, 
192 ; how to render the body invul- 
nerable, 193 ; Andrew, trading ship, 
capture of by pirates, 193 ; Sultan 
of Sulu, second visit to, 193 ; hemp, 
Sulu, excellent, 194 ; marriages, Sulu, 
I‘94 ; Wyndham, Mr., 194, 196, 198, 
199, 203 ; pirates, Balignini, their 
force, attack on Sarah and Elizaheih, 
'Kngiish vessel, 194 ; intercourse 
with Sultan of Sulu, 195 ; pirates, 
formidable, the Lamms near Uiisang, 
Mr. Wyiuibain’s escape fr<nn, 196 ; 
served as mate under Lord Coch- 
rane, 197 ; pirates, Lanun, Mr. 
Wyndharn’s account of their atro- 
cities, 198 ; Belcher, Sir Edward, 
liis defeat of Jilolo pirate*, 198 ; 
Guinea, New, pirates at, Sulu justice, 
aincdote of, 199 ; slaves, educated, 
200 ; Sultan of Sulu, interviews 


with, 201 ; his young bride, his huge 
opium pipe, sporting, 202 ; Sugh, 
departure from, 203 ; Brooke, Sir 
James, 203 ; Samboangan, second 
visit to, hurricane at, pleasant aspect 
of^ Sunday amu^eInents at, 204 ; 
beautiful river, breakfast at Govern- 
ment House, 205 ; yams, Samboangan, 
gigantic, 206 ; Sulu islands, lovely 
appearance of, teak woods on, 207 ; 
elephants, destruction of, at Sulu, 207 ; 
Sulu pirates, increase of, small steam 
vessels required, destruction of pi- 
rate fleet by H.M.S. Nemesis, haunt 
the low islands of Sulu, Spanisli ex- 
pedition of 1848, slaughter of ])rison- 
ers and women, 208, 209; anecdote of 
pirate chief, 209; origin of the Balig- 
nini, 211; Sir James Brooke, his 
energetic ])lan for suppression of 
piracy, 213; Sugh, ineficctual can- 
nonade of by Spaniards, 213; de- 
struction of by, 214; /Vm/o, H.M.S., 
215; Dolphin, Kngiish sltip, cut off 
by pirates, 215; frightful excesses of 
the pirates, destruction of trade by, 
216; Burns, Mr., 217; autlmr visits 
IVIaludu, a pirate town, interview with 
Sherif llusin. Mr. Burns, Benggaya, 
J)otphin*s crew, x>risoners at, 218; 
interview with Yasin, a pirate chief, 
description of, his story <jf capture 
of -Dolphin, 220; smoking over gun- 
powder, Argus pheasants, present 
of, 222 ; Vleopafra, H.M.S., 223 ; 
Massie, Captain, 223; ])ir.icy on north 
coast of Borneo, dislike of fighting, 
224; piracy in Indian An^hipelagt), 
coa^t of Java, 226; of Sarawak, ap- 
pear oil* Muka river, 227 ; Mr. 
Helms, Jtainhow steamer, 227; 
Brooke, Muda Jtajah, prejiares to 
attaek pirates, 227 ; C^oinmander 
Hewat, 227; ilrooke, Mtnl.i K.ijah, 
destroys five pirate vessels, 227*; 
complete success of cxpulition, 228; 
pirates, pursuit of by Dutcli, their 
steamers too large, jurates be 
attacked at liome, their effectual 
suppression in power of Kngli.sh 
government, 229; best metliod of 
proceeding, 229; profitahle as well 
as glorious to Knglainl, 230; pirates, 
Lanuns, boldest in Archipelago, in- 
security of seas and straits, 232. 

Surnpitan, or blow jupe, i. 57 ; John- 
8«>n, Mr., loses thirty men by 
wounds of, remedy against, aneefdote 
of, headed with serpent’s teeth, 57; 
ingenious construction, 75; poison- 
ed arrows, fatal effects of, 75; de- 
scription of, arrows, poisoned, quivers 
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for, ii. 81 ; poison, how manufac- 
tured 81. 

Sungei Hapaw, ii. 87. 

Sunsets, double, tlieir beauty, i. 342 ; 
astonishment of natives at, 342. 

Supreme Being, Dayak names of,Tapa, 
Jewata, Hatara, i. 178; Mr. (3ial- 
mers, his sketch of DayaK religion, 
179; similarity to Buddhism, 181; 
transmigration of S()ul.s, 181; para- 
dise, 182; evil s]»irits, voracious 
Rp])etite8 of, 182; ciinine apparition, 
183; Gomez, Mr., pious labours of, 
183-207. 

Susi)ension bridge, Dayak, i. Iy2, 

Swine, large lierds of, ii. 34. 


T. 

Tabari’s village, abundance of corn, 
ii. 121. 

Tabernacle, white man’s, fatal to a 
Dayak, i. 53. 

Tails, men with, c 51 ; general belief 
in, cirinimstanliul description of,i)er- 
foratod seats, 51. 

Taipekong, “ sacred stone,” ii. 375. 

Tamawaii, ;i chief, salufo his llag, i. 
10(1; visit of eliiels and followers, 
109 ; personal appearaiuto of, 109 ; 
iinprovisoeluint, eulogizes the Hajah, 
the author and his niarvelUms steam- 
boat, 114; bis liead* hunting discus- 
sions, a second carouse, 114; slays 
a pig in token of frieudsliip, 115; for- 
tunate auguries from the heart, tStc., 
115 ; sacred pledge of hroflu*rhood, 
imbibing each otlu r’s blood, i 16; the 
pig again, exchange of jackets, 117 ; 
the author’s popularity, 118 ; more 
conviviality, Maiau’s war-dance, 
martial dress, 118; growing feeble, 

' l^ic author prescribes for him, 120. 

Tambatuan, village of, confidence of 
the natives, i. 204. 

Tanipasnk, ford of, i. 267. 

Ta.iiiong Kiibong, coal seams at, inex- 
haustible supply at Labuan, i. 293. 

Tapaug tree,. iiumeuse plank of, i. Ill; 
wdld boifey; 169; native fruit groves, 
protected by the Kajali, 169. 

Tapioca, preparations of, ii. 101. 

Tatau Itiver, i. 104. 

Tatood female, curious specimen of, i. 
Ill; girl’s cost lime, 111. 

Tawai^n river, view of Kina Balu 


from, purple precipices, fruit-groves 
pleasant gardens, i. 307. 

Teeth, tiger’s, ii. 3. 

Telegrapli wires to China, Labuan one 
fitting station for, ii. 302; calcula- 
tion of distances, 303. 

Tents, travelling, ii. 155. 

“ Tiger’s leay),” ii. 115. 

Tilong mount, a Malay; remarkable 
preservation of, i. 283. 

Tingei river, i. 104. 

Thunder and Lightning bay, i. 95. 

Traps, syiringes, Dayak, ii. 251. 

Tw-velling, barefooted, Mr. Low, i. 259. 

Travelling precautions, ii. 156. 

Treasure* a chieftain’s, i. 353. 

Tree-ferns, elegant, i. 266. f 

Tree tiger, tiger cats, ii. 252. 

Turtle, egg-liunting, ii. 264. 

Turtle, fresli water, ii. 84. 

u. 

XJnsang, cape on eastern coast, ii. 19G. 

Upas-tree, description of, i. 99. 

v. 

Venison, mode of preserving, ii. 248. 

w. 

Wading streams, native mode of, i. 963. 

Wallace, Mr., ii. 238; battle lu'tween 
crocodile and orang utan, ii. 239. 

Waterspouts, i. 357. 

Whiskey ydiysie, i. 305 ; whiskey 
drinking nobleman, 311 ; Bawang 
village hospitality, 312. 

Wire, brass, ornaments of, presents of 
i. 327; fashion of wearing, ii. 109; 
ornaments of women, 111). 

Woman of Brunei, cruelty of, ii. 281. 

Women, Adang, brass wire ornar nta 
of, ii. 100. 

Worshiyi, Hindu, remnant of, 
bull, fragment of, anecdote . 
removal by Sir James Brooke, i. 

Wreckers, Bornean, anecdote ot, pres- 
tige of Knglish justice, ii. 292. 

Wyndham, Mr., ii. .178, 180, 186, 187, 
190, 191, 194, 196, 198, 203. 

Y. 

Tam, salads, i. 147. ’ 
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